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many other contributing factors, combine to make the Corsair a highly 


Excellent aileron characteristics, together with 


maneuverable fighter. Its ability to roll fast and easily, even at high 
speeds, has given the edge to many an F4U pilot. 


Superior takeoff and landing characteristics, climb, ’ 
altitude, speed, range, fire power, stamina, maneuver- 


ability—these make the Corsair an outstanding fighter. 
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lransportation of perishables 
by air becomes a highly interest- 
ing prospect as ton-mile costs 
shrink. Yet no commodity under 
consideration is so perishable as 
human vitalitv. which on extended 
trips wilts like lettuce or gardenias. 

Faster. Cyclone-powered air 
transport gives passengers a wide 
travel advantage in distance cov- 
ered before fatigue sets in. With 
still higher standards of commer- 
cial speed in sight for tomorrow. 
transportation to any part of the 


world will be possible with maxi- 


POWERS THE 





Faster and lresher via Cyclones 


mum saving of passenger vitality. 

Phe accepted high-power engine 
for super-speed transport in such 
installations as the Boeing Super- 
fortress, Lockheed Constellation, 
Curtiss CW-20E Commando and 
Martin Mars is the Cyclone 18, 
with a rating of more than 2200 
horsepower. True to Wright tradi- 
tion, the smooth-running Cyclone 
18 is thrifty of fuel and mainte- 
nance, and offers operators a pay- 
load bonus of two extra passengers 
over comparable power plants. 


Wright Cyclones pay their way. 
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Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—-MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 
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TINHE tricycle landing gear pro- 
| vides definite advantages— elim- 
ition of ground looping, and nose- 
er hazard, superior ground vision, 
proved ground handling and main- 
nance, simplified landing and take- 
i procedure, increased pilot salety, 
id easy operation from small, im- 
ovised fields. 

“However, when first developed, the 
ndency of the nose wheel to shimmy 
caster hampered its use by setting 
» a vibration so great that there were 
ses in which the nose wheel strut was 
terally ripped out of the fuselage. 

‘A former Bell Aircraft sales exec- 
tive—now a Lt. Colonel in the AAF 
ho wears the Distinguished Flving 





Cross—and two Bell engineers, in- 
geniously helped to solve this problem 
with the shimmy damper—a control 
which helps keep the nose wheel from 
rotating more than 60° to the left or 
to the right. 

Located in the bottom end of the 
nose wheel strut, it consists of two 
fixed vanes and a wing shaft on which 
there are two vanes. This assembly is 
filled with fluid. 

“When the nose wheel tends to turn, 
the pressure of the wings forces this 
fluid through a metering orifice which 
in turn is further controlled by a ther- 
mal valve—thereby dampening the 
motion of the nose wheel’s lateral 
reaction. The only outlet for the fluid 
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Airacobra ( P.39) and Kingcobra ( P.63 )- 
{iracomet— America’s First Jet Propelle d Plane 


DESIGN FOR SAFER LANDINGS 


BY FRANK A. TICHENOR 





Publisher of Aero Digest explains the action of the Bell-designed shimmy 


damper now in use on many U. S. planes employing tricycle landing gear 
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Testing the Bell Aircraft shimmy damper 
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is through the valve, which can be 
adjusted to stiffen or ease up the nose 
wheel action in accordance with the 
pilot’s requirements. 

The wing shaft can rotate only in a 
radius of 120°. because of stops which 
prevent further rotation. 

“War planes now land and take off 
in jungles and from icy steppes as 
smoothly as at any of our modern air- 
ports at home, thanks to this kind of 
pioneering. 

“The shimmy damper is one of the 
many contributions which Bell Air- 
craft has made to the progress of the 
aircraft industry.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory * 
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HE National Association of 
T State Aviation Officials, 
mecting in innual convention last 
month at Oklahoma City in conjunc 
tion with the National Aviation Clinic 
evolved and recommended a uniform 


state aeronautic department act and 


a uniform state airports act The 
Association confidently hopes that 
every state will adopt the basic princi 


ples unanimously ipproved it the 1944 
annual meeting 

At this writing, thirty states have 
ofhcial bodies and specific legislation 
dealing in aviation matters. Each of 
the thirty states is active in NASAO 
iffairs. The remaining eighteen state 
ipparently unconcerned with = th 
state's responsibilities tow ards ere 


nautics are 


Arizona Nevada 
Arkansas New Mexico 
California New York 
Delaware N. Carolina 
Florida N. Dakota 
Indiana Oklahoma 
Kansas Texas 


Washington 


Mississipp! 
Montana Wisconsin 
} 


\ tew of these states have some typ 


of aviation control, while others irc 


contemplating early passage of stat 
legislation All might well! 


NASAO 


aviation 


study the recommendations 


Ther is no | miver any doubt ib u 
the direction n which State aviation 
I« gislation is head ng in the majority of 
states. A tew veal iZzoO there was much 


cause to fear state activities. But th 
trend toward establishing state barriers 
ind duplicating Federal aviation acts 
has petered out, largely due to the real 
istic upproach of the National Associa 
tion of State Aviation Officials, whos« 


members have taken an_ intelligent 


stand based on the individual state’s 
responsibility to aviation rather than 
on the much-debated smoke-screen-sub 
iect of state’s right Only in a few of 
our states, where ignorance -and op 
portunism still exist in legislative halls, 
is there any danger of unfriendly, re 
strictive action 

But the danger is real 
ening enough to demand the immedi 


It is threat 
ite attention of airmen, especially in 


the states listed above. I verything 
possible should be done in the eighteen 
recalcitrant tates to encourage or even 


1 
force liaison with or actual participa 
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UNIFORM STATE AVIATION CODES 


tion in NASAO activities to the end 
that enlightened state aviation legis- 
lation will be fostered and a practical 
umount of uniformity will be an 
actuality when normal aviation growth 
ind development returns to the nation. 

If we do not achieve this uniformity 
now—if we fail to kill once and for 
all the desires of certain petty state of- 
ficials to over-regulate, over-tax, re- 
strict and otherwise endanger the fu- 
ture of aviation—we will all pay 
dearly in the years to come. Worst of 
ill, we will be guilty of a breach of 
trust to the hundreds of thousands of 
young American men in the armed 
services who hope to find a place in 
iviation when they return from war. 

If you reside in one of the states 
listed above, it’s your duty to-help or 
ganize a committee of intelligent peo 
ple and immediately petition your gov 
ernor and your state legislature for 
the purpose of undertaking studies of 
your state’s responsibilities towards 
aviation. Immediate liaison should be 
established with the NASAO, whose 
State 


recommendations tor uniform 


iviation codes issued from the co- 


operation and assistance of the Coun- 


cil of State Governments, and rep 


sentatives of the Civil Aeronaut 
Administration, the Civil Aerona 
tics Board and the Federal-State Di 
sion of the Department of Justice. 

If we do not actively campaign { 
constructive legislation now, we 
paving the way for destructive la 
which will bring chaos and ruin 
aviation enterprise in many states ar 
seriously affect the national aviati 
economy. Since the majority of Am« 
ican airmen are now in practical agre 
ment with regard to the specific duti: 
and responsibilities of the Federal, t! 
state and the municipal government: 
the last remaining gaps can be closed 
The largest and most important gap 
at this particular time is the few 
remaining states who are either dodg 
ing the issue or threatening to go of 
on dangerous legislative tangents and 
balkanize the airplane within thei 
respective borders. 

Most of the forty-eight state legis 
latures will convene in 1945. So now 
is the time to get squared away on th 
few remaining weak links in the avia 
tion chain. The place to start is in 
our home states if we are to guarante¢ 
constructive aviation planning through 
intelligent legislation. 





VETERAN STATUS FOR CAP? 


ATE last month Senator 
| pr R Reynolds (Dem 
ocrat-N. (¢ introduced a bill which 
proposes veteran status for ill Civil 
Air Patrol members who engaged in 
active duty assignments during World 
War II. Known as S-2193, the bill is 
not specific enough to give a clear im 
pression of the Senator’s intentions and 
leaves the door wide open tor con 
siderable speculation. 

We believe the Senator would recog 
nize only those who volunteered and 
saw service on antisubmarine patrol, 
border patrol, courier service, track 
ing and other established official. mis 
sions which operated under military 
1uthority and the Articles of War. 
This group totals about 4,500 patrol 
members out of a non-active duty 
CAP 
100,000. 

A considerable portion of the 4,500 


membership of more than 


members who experienced active duty 
assignments later went into the Army, 
Navy or Marines. We conservatively 





estimate this figure at about 25 px 
cent. Since these members will auto 
matically become veterans of the wa 
we can deduct a minimum of 1,12 
leaving a balance of nearly 3,500 in 
dividuals. 

A large number of this remaindc 
were “part-time” volunteers, some ot 
whom reported for duty spasmodicall 
or for brief periods of time and con 
tinued on with their trades or pri 
fessions. In our opinion this grou; 
which runs around 40 per cent « 
1,400 people, neither expect nor dk 
serve veteran status. Consequentl) 
Senator Reynold’s bill will affect abou 
2,000 CAP members. 

Of this number there can be pn 
doubt but that the widows, childre 
or dependents of Civil Air Patrol men 
bers killed on active duty assignment 
should come under the pension lav 
even if it takes a special Act of Co 
gress. Those CAP members who gay 
their lives are just as dead as thos 
who die on foreign battlefields. The 
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planes, and patrol craft, Bendix Scintilla aircraft ignition equipment delivers 


the vital spark. 
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wore the uniform of their country, 
they were on military assignments, in 
cluding actual combat missions, and 
were under the Articles of War. 


S-2193, however, recognizes all ac 
tive-duty CAP members as veterans 
of this war in the administration of 
pension laws or any laws conferring 
rights, privileges or benefits upon such 
persons honorably discharged from th« 
irmed forces as well as upon their 
widows, children dependents. This 
blanket provision covering everybody, 
whether they signed up for thirty 
days or for the duration, will give rise 
to considerable argument. Consequent 
ly, clarification appears necessary. Wil 
the thirty-day volunteers who flew an 
occasional courier trip be placed in 
the same category with men who flew 
is long is TW 


1 
coastal waters in sing 


' 
hundreds of hours tor 
years over 


engine land planes Carrying b ymbs? 


From where we sit 
vell-intentioned backers Senato 
Reynolds’ bill will have to clarify this 
point, find a practic il formula to dk 
termine what members deserve veteran 


status ind rewrite the proposed legis 
lation in a more realistic manner if it’s 
to meet with any measure of success 
Most of the CAP members who signed 
for the duration” and gave long 

ind irduous months to active duty 
missions at great personal sacrifice did 
not do so in hopes of Federal patronage 
or any future security. Many of them 
would like to be known is Veterans 
this war, but few, if any, actua'ly 


| 


sire inv ofr the monetary emolu 


nts that ro With veteran status 
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We confidently hope that a realistic 
solution to the problem can be worked 
rut ind the legal technicalities ove! 
come so that justice will be done, first, 
o the dependents of those killed in ac 
tion and second, that the designation 
is World War II Veterans be applied 
to the two thousand “duration” patrol 
members who went off to fight the wa: 
just as patriotically and realistically as 


ten million G. I. Joes 


Finally, an expression from the Sec 
retary of War is needed to indicate 
irmed 


the ofhcial attitude of the 


forces in this matter. So far as we 


has been re 


know, nothing ofhcial 
leased, although it is commonly known 
that the services classify persons en 

I eftort 


gaged in the war either as 


civilians” or as “members of th 
irmed forces.’ In the limbo between 
the two classifications lie the roots for 
many misunderstandings. It is here that 
ofhcial expressions are needed in behalf 
of Civil Air Patrol active duty mem 
bers. The War Department undoubted 
ly will be called upon by Congress to 
express itself, now that Senator Rey 


nolds measure has been introduced 


THE FEEDER LINE FARCE 


RACTIC Al l y ev erybody 

Px: their cousins are peti- 
tioning the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity to operate short-haul “feeder” 
or “area” airlines in every section of 
the nation. The petitioners hire legal 
und technical counsel, compile elabo- 
rate statistics and submit fantastic 
exhibits in a vigorous attempt to prove 


the crying need for air service ove 


the proposed routes, and that they are 


ready, willing and able to operate. 

We have ceased trying to keep up 
with the number of applicants, but 
the total now runs into hundreds. The 
temperature has reached a new high 
what with CAB ofhcials conducting 
hearings in several centers of trade 
reas. Everyone will be heard, which 
is good old Democracy at work, but 
et’s avoid the inference to the public 
that every Podunk Center in the na 
tion will soon be a scheduled stop on 
\ & P Airways. A large number of 
our small town citizenry actually be- 
lieve that within a tew months their 
beloved Beanville will have scheduled 
ir service. It won't be too healthy 
ror iviation when the toy balloon 
bursts and the cold, hard rules of eco 
nomics go into action. 

That this nation must eventually 
provide air service to all the people is 
in acknowledged fact. That the sound 
expansion of present domestic airlines 
ind the early establishment of secon 
dary routes serving Communities cap 
ible of supporting air transportation 
with a steady flow of passenger, mail 
und express traffic, is a vital necessity. 
But scores of applicants for feeder 
line certificates have literally gone off 
the deep end by including every 
burg” and hamlet as a stop. It’s 
quite easy to take out a map and draw 
1 paper and pencil airline. But such 
in impractical pastime will only lead 
to disappointment and disillusionment. 

\ few months ago the CAB awarded 
1 temporary or experimental certificate 
to Essair, a Texas company soon to 
begin operations between Amarillo and 
Houston via several substantial inter- 
mediate towns. Ostensibly, Essair 
would be a feeder line guinea pig from 
which valuable operating experience 
might be gained for the purpose of 
establishing a modus operandi for 
feeder line policy. Although an ade- 
quate definition of the term “feeder 
line” is still lacking, we can’t find 
unyone who agrees with the CAB that 
Essair is in the category. Rather, it 
is a conventional airline from the 
standpoint of length of route, type of 
equipment, size of cities served and 
ill other major considerations. In- 
stead of Essair doing all the “feeding”’, 


the major airlines, whose routes at 
crossed by the newcomer, will send ; 
flow of passengers, mail and expres 
into the towns on Essair’s route— 
growing, active towns that have lon; 
needed air service. 

If America at one time desperately 
needed a good five-cent cigar, what 
she now needs is more common sens 
in the big push to expand domestic 
air transportation. While there ar 
numerous opportunities for air mai 
pick-up services similar to the com 
mendable All-American Aviation op 
eration in the East, it is ridiculous t 
presume that hamlets every cightee: 
or thirty miles could provide passeng: 
trafhe in the quantity required fo: 
business-like operations. We must 
face these facts: First, adequate flying 
equipment simply isn’t available; 
second the airport program and the 
Federal airways expansion program are 
still stymied; third, costly and sus 
tained subsidy is out of the question; 
fourth, even if moderate subsidy is to 
be provided by Uncle Sam, the money 
hasn’t been appropriated. 

There’s a long, hard road ahead fo 
the prospective short-haul, feeder-lin 
operator and his financial backers. The 
CAB hearings now in progress will b« 
watched with interest because out of 
them will come the nucleus and the 
pattern for short-haul air 
transport systems. 

When the CAB examiners return to 
Washington and all the new informa 
tion can be studied, we earnestly hopx 
the Board will establish a few simon 
pure experimental operations in sev 
eral sections of the nation at the eat 
liest practical provide 
actual operating experience sO necessary 
for finding the compass course desired 
These experimental operations, based 
on present knowledge and reasonable 


postwar 


moment to 


expectations, would accomplish morc 
than any other one factor in paving 
the way for extension of air service 
to mofe of our people. At the present 
time the feeder line epidemic is some 
thing of a farce which can produce 
a host of headaches in the years to 
come if we let it. It’s up to the CAB 
to once again Tevise and restate its 
policy and clear the air of impractica- 
ble, off-center planning by well mean- 
ing people anxious to get in the aii 
transportation business. 

The CAB is doing a splendid job of 
allocating new routes and extensions 
to present routes, breaking up the log 
jam which couldn’t be averted during 
the emergency. If the CAB will take 
the same interest in and apply similar 
direct action to the feeder line dilem- 
ma, a great many incipient postwai 
hangovers can be nipped in the bud 
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ave solved problems previously considered 
nsurmountable. To supply this equipment 
as well as quantity production of aircraft pre- 
ision parts, equally vital to our armed forces, 


1as necessitated great expansion of our facili- 


ies, made with our own capital. 


The forward march of E. L. L. research, de- 
sign and manufacturing facilities has thus 
been greatly accelerated and already includes 
nany products of vital importance to post-war 
jevelopment, such as: Spectro Computers, 
manufactured under license of the Phillips 


Petroleum Company; 24 Trace Recording 
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L. I. inventions and developments for war, 


have prepcred an elaborately 
lustrated ure. 





A copy will be forwarded you 
promptly on receipt of this coupon 
clipped to your letter head. 


In a period of fourteen years, Engineering Laboratories, Inc., has 
attained world-wide acceptance by the Petroleum industry, of 
basically new instruments for exploration, evaluation and labor- 
atory research. Many of these instruments and services are a 
result of our own engineering and development, while others 
ere manufactured and sold under licenses from such outstand- 
ing companies as the Gulf Oil Corporation, Humble Oil Company, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Barnsdail Oil Company, American 





on aircraft simultaneously at 24 points; Phil- 
lips Detonation Meter for visual determina- 
tion of knock point of aviation fuels: Harding 
Electric Fuel Shutoff Valve, standard equip- 
ment on the Boeing Superfortress B-29’s and 


now in process of adaptation to all commer- 


cial aircraft. 


The customers of E. L. L. are the “Blue-Book” 
LEADERS throughout the United States 
and the World. In the post-war solution of 
scientific problems, Engineering Labora- 
tories, Inc., offer its services to the Aircraft, 


Automotive, Petroleum and other similar 


Industries on the following broad basis: 


Telephone & Telegraph Company, etc. 


What can Eh Ade for YOU? 





Oscillographs, making possible airfoil studies 





RESEARCH AND PATENT SERVICES — 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc., will undertake 


research for our customers looking toward the 
solution of problems on any subject within its 
scope, including the invention of methods, designs 


instruments, ct 


ENGINEERING AND DEVELOPMENT — 
Engineering Laboratories, Inc., will accept prob 
lems involving engineering and development of 
working models, including the delivery of a ful 
size production model, together with blue prints 


and specifications 


MANUFACTURING — Engmecring Laboratories 
Inc., will accept contracts or purchase orders 

manufacture any kind of device or component 
part within the scope of our manufacturing 


facilities 


PURCHASE OF ENGINEERING; PAYMENT OF 
ROYALTIES — Engineering Laboratories, Inc., has 
2 some cases purchased from major oil companies 
he engineering of certain mems, manufacturing 
and selling these to the public, under an agreed 


royalty to the patent owner 


Enginecring Laboratories, Inc., solicits the oppor 
tunity to consider devices, instruments or methods 


m which similar arrangements may be made 


REPRESENTATION = In an cffort to give greater 
service to our old established world-wide clicntel 
we will act as distributors of associated petrol 

aviauion and similar equipment of proven 
alue and invite inquiries from reputable man 
facturers who are desirous of increasing their 
j 


distribuuon through the facilities of Enginecring 


Laboratories, Inc 





602-624 East Fourth Street 


U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES Co9 APPROVED wsrtcrion rarinc 





















CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Tulsa 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 















The 5-Week Miracle 
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CAN ENGINEERING SPEED 
LIKE THIS HELP YOU? 
TRANGE contrast to China’s teeming millions 
\ and primitive hills, the Superforts are speeding 
vital aid for a gallant ally. To a patient, long-suffer- 
ing people, these sky giants symbolize freedom 
and new hope... and America poured forth many 
a miracle of ingenuity to hasten their coming. For 
example, when the original retraction motors 
used on the first B-29’s proved inadequate to raise 
and lower the huge landing wheels, something 


had to be done—and in a hurry. 


In three weeks, Jack & Heintz engineers de- 


signed and built a test motor for the job. Specifica- 





tions called for 5,000 cycles of operation without 





ey 
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PEEDS ALD TO 


stop; the Jack & Heintz unit delivered 20,000. In 
two weeks more, production models were delivered 
for installation. Today, thousands of these Jack & 
Heintz motors are in service. This is only one of 
the 20 Jack & Heintz products used on the B-29. 


This ability to solve a tough precision engineer- 
ing and manufacturing problem quickly has been 
of great value in war production. It can be equally 
effective in attacking the complex technical prob- 
lems that must be solved almost overnight if 


reconversion is to be speedy and successful. 
x * * 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of aircraft engine starters, generators, gyro pilots, gyro 


flight instruments, magnetos, motors. 
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By Major Al Welléams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Blidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














KEEP YOUR EYE PEELED FOR “LITTLE 
KNOWN FAcTS ABOUT WELL KNOWN 
PLANES. A REGULAR DEPT. IN EVERY ISSUE 





And a special Merry Christmas to thre 

new Perch Pilots (br) for the Little Know 

Facts About Well Known Planes below 

Your Commissions are in the mail, boys 
and only four more Little Known Facts 
will get you promoted to Senior Per 

Pilot! Send your “Facts” to us at the ad- 
dress up above. 


The P-38 J carries a bigger bomb-load 
than a “Fort’”—5200 lbs.! 
from JOHN E, Scovit, Perch Pilot 
(br), Box 24, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


The P-47 has an in-line engine. Does 
too! The 47 was originally given an in- 
line—the P-47 B was the first to have a 
radial! 
from Pvt. EUGENE M. PrzyBYLA, 
Perch Pilot (br), A. S. N. 16081134 
44-40 H.A.A.F. Bks. #203, Har 
lingen, Texas. 


Plans have already been made to convert 
the P-G1 into a postwar, cargo-passenger 
job with a new fuselage. 
from Kart Voutimer, Perch Pik 
br) 228 East 71st Street, New Yor! 
car. ” 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
} AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
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U. $. Navy's Grumman Hellcats—Escorts of the Sky 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, L./., N.Y. 


THAT OUR AIRCRAFT MIGHT Matter THE ELEMENTS 
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Wi; APS THE PROBLEM? 700 mile speeds? 


fal ere cotd 90.000 foot altitude sv 


\ huge wind tunnel to test large models at speeds 
exceeding 700 mph! A high altitude chamber that 
duplicates the pressure and paralyzing cold of the 
stratosphere! A torture chamber where hydraulic ten- 
sion jacks twist, wrack and punish an airplane more 


severely than flying conditions ever could! 


With these and many other instruments of aeronau- 
tical science “worth a king's ransom> Curtiss-Wright’s 
dey elopment and experimental engineers are mutu- 


ally working toward mastery of the elements. As each 


iit 





triumph in these laboratories reflects itself in the 
skies. our nation will trade and travel by air with ever- 


increasing safety, comfort and speed. 


Look to the sky, America! Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
lion. \irplane Division. Buffalo. New York. 


Another Contribution of 
xent anh Aviation 


to the Advancen 
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Trails of smoke and a blanket of flames accom- 
pany this Jap flying boat on its final plunge to 
the sea. Chalk up one more “kill” for a Navy 
Liberator. Official U. S. Navy Photographs. 


Our little slant-eyed “friends” are learning, the 
hard way, how decidedly unhealthy it is to tangle 
with one of the Navy’s big Consolidated Libera- 
tors. For these Liberators are not only great ships 
...they are manned by keen-eyed, straight- 
shooting, “‘hell-for-leather’”’ American boys who 
like nothing better than to get a Nip flying boat, 
such as the one pictured here, in their sights. 

It is gratifying to us here at CECO to know that 
CECO carburetors and fuel pumps on these new- 
est great Liberators are doing their part in helping 
our fighting men beat a path to Tokyo. And we CARBURETORS 


pray that the day is not too far distant when once 
FUEL PUMPS 


again CECO products will be earmarked for air- 


ships rolling off peacetime assembly lines. P ~ O T E K - P L U G S 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION Cownecticur, 
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IRVIN 


“SINGLE- 


” RELEASE” 


af Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using u for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 
All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment ... and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


. th 


Twusst and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Off 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N. Y. 
Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y.,. Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 


and Lexington, Ky., U. S. A... . Canada, England and Sweden 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Castered Landing Gear Development Halted 

Through an ironic twist of governmental ineptitud 
further development by the CAA of the castered, or swive 
landing gear has been brought to an abrupt halt. The fa 
is that the Budget Bureau struck the item from the lis 
of proposals submitted by Administrator Theodore | 
Wright. 

The irony in the case is that the Budget Bureau wen 
happily along with the idea of spending more than 
billion dollars on airport installations yet failed to se 
the need of spending a few thousands to discover whethe: 
the castered gear is the answer to close-in airports an 
two-way landing strips. Thus the first non-evolutionary 
idea to be projected into aircraft design in years die 
a-borning. 

On being interviewed, John H. Geisse, chief of CAA 
technical research refused to comment on the action. Nor 
would he say whether or not it was this latest example of 
frustrated exploration that led to his announced resigna- 
tion. Mr. Geisse was smilingly noncommital beyond saying 
that he planned to tender his resignation as soon as the 
Administrator returned to Washington. 


* . + 


“T” Hangars Obsolescent? 

Some airport observers believe that it’s a poor invest- 
ment to build conventional “T” hangars now because (1) 
many postwar lightplane designs incorporate tricycle 
landing gear (which increases height of tail) and (2) 
twin tail booms are a certainty. Watch our “Modern Air- 
ports” section for sound advice on postwar requirements 
for individual hangars. The subject will be thoroughly 
covered early in 1945. 


* * * 


Six-Mile Airport Separation 

The unwritten but widely applied law requiring a six- 
mile separation between airports by the interdepartmental 
air traffic control board is going out the window. A careful! 
study of recent designations of landing areas reveals re- 
laxation of the requirement. Sentiment is growing through 
out the industry that airports should be permitted to 
grow naturally with a minimum amount of restriction 
However, a large amount of disagreement on the subject 
still prevails and will necessitate conference, study and 
action in the near future. 

William P. MacCracken, Jr., chairman of the NAA Joint 
Airport Users Conference, has started the ball rolling with 
the creation of a special technical sub-committee on ai 
traffic control problems to study the separation distance 
between airports. Work of the panel will involve study of 
takeoff, landing and performance characteristics of post- 
war commercial and private aircraft and probably post- 
war traffic volume. 


7 * * 


Short Haul Figures Revealing 

Elsewhere in this issue is an editorial appeal for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to establish experimental short 
haul airlines, including additional air mail pick-up services, 
in several typical trade areas lacking air service and pre- 
sumably capable of supporting some kind of scheduled 
operation. Such experiments would reveal information 
not now available and assist materially in formulating 
sensible policy for expansion of domestic air services. 

Meanwhile, one Albert L. Zimmerly, who operated an 
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Pacific Airmotiyg® service and supplies ‘protect your 


Engiites. — Production line operation equipment andy Jur investment—help keep down your 
; . . ~. . 

enables us to expertly and economically operating cogs. For years we have designed and built 

recondition engines of all types and sizes. our gwn shop-tested equipment — consistently im- 


proyéd application of other tools. We have spent 16 








years in the overhaul and maintenance of all types of 


o planes and engines—from giant military aircraft to 
A C 5 : i C the smallest private ship. 







Today, and in the air world just ahead, PAC will pro- 
tect your plane and your pocketbook. 







A PAC MAJOR LEADS THE FIELD 
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ntrastate airline in Idaho with single-engine Cessna 
“Airmasters” during June, July, August and September, 
provides some interesting operating figures. Flying day- 
contact only, he carried 2,237 passengers for a total of 
511,790 passenger miles. Total operating revenue was 
$27,816 as against expenses of $29,025. This made for a 
loss of $1,209 for the four-month period. Fares averaged 
7 cents per mile. Average load factor in September was 
72 per cent 

Zimmerly has forty people on his payroll, including 
eleven pilots and ten mechanics. A veteran fixed-base 
operator, he established the temporary scheduled intrastate 
airline as an experiment His operational figures are 
interesting because (1) he used single-engine equipment, 
(2) he operated in a sparsely populated area, and (3) a 
small mail subsidy would have made the difference be 


tween loss and profit 
* * * 


Lockheed Searching for Lightplane Design 

Look to Lockheed for revolutionary new ideas in small 
planes, but don’t be too sure their first attempt will be 
placed on the market. Desert flight tests have been con 
ducted with a single-place monoplane possessing startling 
nnovations from engineering to price, which would be 
n the neighborhood of $750-$1,000. Powered by a fifty-hp 
aircooled engine, it has a 450-mile range, a top speed of 
nety mph., “descends at half the speed of a parachute 
vith stick full back,” and lands or takes off within 500 
leet While some have taken this to mean Lockheed is 
entering the putt-putt business, fact is that capable Bob 
Gross and his engineers are not yet decided. They are 
earching out new engineering possibilities for a foundation 
from which full-scale lightplane manufacture and sales 
night be developed. Inside dope is that more Lockheed 


lesigns in the putt-putt class can be expected 





* * . 











St. Louis to Make Headlines 
\s we went to press the NATA-ADMA conventions were 
preparing to open in St. Louis with Convention Manage 
C. R. Mooney priming the works for newsbreaks on post 


var development in private aviation. Several new ai 


planes were to be unveiled and company spokesmen were 
to bare other recent developments 


* of 7 


Speed Across the Pacific 

One of SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s contributing cartoonists, 
an NATS copilot, was transferred recently to the Honolulu- 
San Francisco cargo run, and postmarks on his letters 
emphasize a recent speed-up in Pacific transport flying 
One letter postmarked on the 27th of the month in Hawaii 
reached Dallas the night of the 29th. Douglas four-engine 
Skymasters, carrying 8,000 pounds of cargo, average onl) 
twelve hours between Pearl Harbor and California 





* * * 


Jets Reducing Maintenance Problems 

Squadrons using Uncle Sam’s jet-propelled fighters find 
their maintenance troubles incredibly few in comparison 
with units using ordinary fighters. Fewer maintenance 
personnel are being assigned to jet units. What troubles 
are being encountered deal mostly with the turbo, which 
turns at extremely high speeds and must withstand ex 
tremes in heat and gases 


* * 7 


“Talking Speed” Going Up 
Secrecy surrounding U. S. fighter speeds has been re 
laxed slightly to allow North American to announce the 
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P-51 Mustang’s level flight performance as being 45 
mph. That is 25 mph. above the previous rating but sti 
considerably below the fighter’s top. NAA tags its priz 
as being “the world’s fastest propeller-driven airplane. 


+ * * 


Reversible Props Shorten Runway Length 

A certain “heavy ship,” as the AAF described it, recent 
ly ended its landing roll within 900 feet instead of th: 
1,500 feet normally required and the 6,000 feet necessar) 
without wheel brakes or flaps. The pilot used reversible 
pitch propellers, cutting his power momentarily, reversing 
the blade pitch and then gunning the engines to shove th« 
air as a means of braking. Reporting additional experi 
ment and need of refinements, the Air Technical Servic 
Command comments: “Reversible-pitch propellers may bh: 
used in conjunction with take-off rockets, enabling gian: 
airliners of the future to operate on regular schedul 
at airports which now are of hardly adequate size fo: 
emergencies.” The combination may well repaint the post 
war feeder line airport picture. 


* * * 


Postwar Vignette 

The Rumor Department reveals another well-known pre 
war personal aircraft manufacturer has produced and 
is flying a tricycle, twin-tail, pusher-type airplane. Powe) 
is 185 hp. which provides a cruising speed of around 130 
mph. The tear-drop cabin seats four people and is luxuri 
ously upholstered and appointed. The ship operates con 
ventional three-control system on the ground (taxiing 
taking off and landing) and becomes two-control in the 
air. Estimated sales price: $4,500. Estimated cost fo 
major on engine: $165. 


* * 








* 


Navy Finds Refresher Training Valuable 

The Navy’s primary training school at Dallas was 
converted recently into a refresher and indoctrination 
school for AVT pilots. The only school of its kind in 
naval aviation, results so far are encouraging. Like the 
AAF, the Navy has cut its training program to the bone 
because of an over supply of pilots, especially instructors 
At the Dallas station, AVT pilots are carefully screened, 
given some refresher training and in a few weeks re 
assigned to other operations, including combat. Although 
the idea of having to take refresher training makes some 
of the veteran pilots and instructors unhappy, results 
prove the value of occasional inventories and reclassifica 
tion no matter how much or what kind of experience pilots 
have on the log book. With the pressure removed on 
quantity, it’s logical to expect more and more emphasis 
on quality. Frequent checking along with greater selec 
tivity, occasional refresher training can be expected from 
now on out in both Army and Navy aviation programs 






. * * 





Army to Release More Airliners 


Following presidential removal of the limitation on the 
number of aircraft which may be operated by domesti 
carriers, the Army Air Forces is taking steps to suppl) 
the airlines more transports “as soon as military require 
ments permit,” thus alleviating the domestic travel prob- 
lems. The carriers sold or leased to the AAF 158 of thei: 
324 transports in 1942. Since then AAF releases have re 
turned the carrier fleet to the 300-plane level, and althoug! 
these provide more seating capacity than the original 324 
transports, a critical space shortage still exists. The AAF 
now plans to release additional transports “in the next 
few months” unless the strategic situation interferes, Air 
travel priorities will not be affected but additional sched 
ules will alleviate the critical space shortage to som« 
extent. * * * 
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ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ge stocks of parts for 


-Along with our 
your aircraft, engine 
d their accessories, we also carry a complete 
xk of pilot equipment including Flying 


ackets, Manuals, Plotters Maps, etc 
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ACHINE SHOP 


pped to take care of all your needs, from 


This department is 


smallest to the largest in machine work 
Cylinder Grinding, Valve Seat and Valve 
ide Replacement, Spark Plug Inserts or 


ankshaft work 


ACCESSORY OVERHAUL—A most vita 
won of our Government Approved Enging 
'verhaul Department. The latest modern tools 
the hands of men of long experience 
res proper overhaul of Carburctors, Mag 


Starters and all accessory cquipment 


NSTRUMENTS.—We maintain the latest 

pment to simplify the most complic ated 
d delicate adjustments, in the hands of mes 
f long expenence specialists In 
laintenance and Repair 


Whether 


complete overhaul 


RADIO SHOP 


heck, trouble shooting 


mos a frequency 


a new radio, our factory equipped shop 


ready with competent radio technicians 


d the best of test equipment to serve 











H™ in the Southwest this organization has 

brought the fixed base operator and the in- 
dividual flying his own plane, a rew conception 
of airplane service, maintenance and repair, based 


on the proven principles of automotive service. 


The men in this organization KNOW airplanes 
have been flying them designing them 


Experience 


selling them—for over twenty years 


and equipment enabling us to do the job RIGHT 


Pell NN 
ULL 


[YCOMING 
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the first time! From complete engine overhaul 
and any aircraft repair, recovering or refinishing 
in our government approved repair shops . . 

installation of accessories . . . adjustments of in- 
struments or radio—each service is performed by 


specialists, co give you MORE FLYING TIME 


Here coo—you will find everything you need in 
Instruments and Accessories, with a complete 
stock of Radios and Pilot Equipment. 


IRCRAFTgYL SALES CO. 
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DOCKS FOR FLYING BOATS have been 
designed by Glenn L. Martin, the manu- 
facturer, for economical basing of the 
vessels. Four variations shown above 
range from elaborate harbor bases close 
to city terminals to small units for ef- 
ficient docking in remote rivers. The spe- 
cial tugs, U-shaped and powered by out- 
board motors, would meet the boats on 
landing and tow them to shore facilities. 


SERVICE PILOTS ACCOMMODATED: 
Military pilots still in the service and 
WASP’s who are being inactivated got 
a break from the CAB last month 
when Civil Air Regulations were 
amended to provide that (1) a rated 
military pilot may obtain a civil pilot’s 
certificate on a military competence 
basis without waiting to be released 
from service, and (2) a WASP, with- 
in six months following release from 
service, may obtain a civil pilot’s cer- 
tificate by displaying a military cer- 
tificate showing her solo flying status 
as a rated pilot and the type, class 
and horsepower of aircraft she had 
een rated to pilot and if she passes 
the written examination on Parts 20 
and 60 of CAR for the grade of certifi- 
cate sought, 

e * + 


SCHOOLS STUDY UNIFORM SYS- 
TEM: A_ special committee has 
been named by the Aeronautical 
Training Society to perfect de- 
tails of a uniform system of 
civilian flight training and event- 
ually making available  stand- 
ardized instruction at several 
hundred peacetime bases from 
coast to coast. Members of the 
committee are Cody Laird, presi- 
dent of Southeastern Air Service; 
Capt. Max Balfour, director of 
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Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
and Maj. C. C. Moseley, president 
of Cal-Aero Technical Institute. 
They will consider means of ex- 
tending to civilian instruction the 
benefits of rigidly supervised 
flight instruction as perfected by 
ATS contract schools in Army 
primary training since 1939. 


* * * 
SURPLUS SALES OFFICES: The Re 


construction Finance Corporation las 
month took over surplus plane sale 
formerly handled by the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration, with the De 
fense Plant Corporation, an RFC sub 
sidiary, in charge. There has bee: 
no change in sales policy. Inquiries re 
garding location and description of 
aircraft and conditions of sale shoul 
be addressed to the nearest of the 
following RFC regional offices, Sur 
plus War Property Division: 

Atlanta Region Healey Building, Atlanta 
Ga., M. E. Everett, Manager Georgia, Ala 
bama, Tennessee, Florida. Boston Region! 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass., John J 
Hagerty, Manager. Maine, New Hampshir« 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Cor 
necticut. Charlotte Region —109 West Thir: 
Street, Charlotte 1, N. C., John A. Campbel 
Jr.. Manager. North Carolina, South Carolina 
Chicago Region—208 S. LaSalle Street, Chica 
xo 4, B. A. Mattingly, Manager. Iowa, Indi 
ana, Illinois. Cleveland Region Federal R« 
serve Bank Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio, J \ 
Fraser, Manager. Ohio, West Virginia. Dallas 
Region Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex 

(Continued on page 44) 











\ tragic and irre- 
parable loss to the in- 
dustry occurred last 
month when Carl A. 
Cover, general man- 
ager of the Bell Air- 
craft Georgia Division, 
died in an _ airplane 
crash while landing at 
Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. He was appointed 
to the Bell post just 
three months ago fol- 
lowing a year of active 
duty as a Colonel in the Army 
Air Forces. Prior to his AAF ap- 
pointment, Cover was executive 
vice president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Company. 

During World War I he was a 
flight instructor at Brooks Field, 
Texas, and remained in the Air 
Forces until 1929 when he joined 
Douglas as chief test pilot. His 
talents for organization, sales di- 
rection and production were soon 
recognized and his promotions 
were rapid. At fifty-one, Cover 
was probably the most active 








CARL A. 












COVER 


flying executive in the 
industry and had 
logged thousands of 
hours in all types of 
aircraft. He was at the 
controls of his ship 
when it hit a high line 
and crashed. 

In the words of Lar- 
ry Bell, uttered when 
he announced Cover’s 
new post at the Mari- 
etta plant, “No single 
individual in the air- 
craft industry has contributed 
more to commercial and military 
aviation than Carl Cover.” 

During the better part of a 
quarter of a century Carl Cover 
devoted all his energy and genius 
to the industry he loved and 
fought for—the aviation indus- 
try. His passing is mourned by 
thousands of men and women who 
worked with him and by thou- 
sands more who recognize the 
high place he holds on the stage 
of American aeronautical de- 
velopment. 
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Glider troops and combat cargo all ‘Go 
Douglas”. Wherever and whenever Allied 
strategy calls for the use of gliders they are 
towed by Douglas transports. 





“Johnny Skytrooper” goes Douglas, too. 
Transporting U. S. Paratroopers into action 
swiftly and safely on every front is a 100% 
Douglas responsibility. 


Airborne cargo destined for every theater of 
war also goes Douglas. 7 out of 10 transports 
flown by the Air Transport Command are 
Douglas C-47s, C-53s or C-54s. 


* 


Fiust anouno THE WORLD - Fist THE WORLD OVER 


-. a 


VGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colomal Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsy!lvania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China National 
ways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Oo Brazil — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, 
A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, S. A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Canadian Pacific 
lines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzeriand) — a.8. 
otranspert (Sweden) — indian National Airways — &. A. P. &. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (iretand) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England). 
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Net Se Simple... 


10 Engineer A New Product! 


This little self-locking nut plate is typical of Solar’s 
challenging spirit which, fifteen years ago, brushed 
aside tradition to give the world the first really safe 
method of venting dangerous airplane gases — the 
Solar stainless steel exhaust manifold. 

Two years ago there was a desperate need for 
self-locking nut plates for military plane production 
which would sustain high temperatures. Solar met 
the emergency with SOL-A-NUT...a stainless steel 


nut plate developed with Solar — — 
initiative on different princi- 
ples of design and construction 


STAINLESS STEEL 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


ee | 


SOL-A-NUT is simplicity itself— now that it is fin- 
ished. But back of it are months of hard work and 
original thinking — of research and design — of ma- 
terial tests—trials in use—re-design and further tests. 

It is not a simple matter to engineer new pro- 
ducts, particularly those made of stainless steel and 
used where high temperatures prevail, or hot gases, 
acids and corrosion are encountered. This is the field 
in which Solar’s experience .and knowledge are 
at their best. Consult 
Solar on your problems. 
Address “Management”. 


PrRobuUuCcCTS 


CALIF. DES MOINES~5, IA. 
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ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
Wright Corporation, Propeller Division 


Storm trooper—American style 


\s full of fight as every Boeing Flying 
Fort: s, there ( me which have 
seen plen f action mut have never 
fired a shot or dropped a bomb 

L hese chosen to per 
form \ ttie-Known roles out 
over th tla luris » the days while 
German\ | firm grip over France 
and Bel 

Instea bombs, thev carried a st ig 
gering load of fuel ns of it 

T'wo-thousand-m flights were rou 
tine They stave over the stormy 
\tlant for fifteen hours at a_ time 
When the 


intormation. 
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DESIGNERS OF THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS 


THE KAYDET PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


bor these | lying Lortresses were us 


to scout the we ither 


What winds could be expected at 
What 


vere stirring up what air currents? What 


hy ut cloud 


if iltitudes pressure areas 


formations The answers 
these and other questions had much 


] } 


do with bom ing Operations over 


urope ind with the successful invasion 
ot France itself because the) accu 
rately foretold the weather in the Euro 
an battle sk) 
Boeing Flying Fortresses were chosen 
because of their exceptionally long 


range, and because the importance of 


the information required dependability 


TRAINER . THE STRATOLINER . 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


such as theirs. For these famous fighting 
ships have the same herit ige of Boeing 
dependability as the Stratoliners and 
Transocean (¢ lippers, which have hung 
up so many performance records, and 


the new Boeing B-29 Superfortresses 


now darkening Japane se skies. 


[he war record of Boeing planes speaks 
for the vision and skill of Boeing r 


searc h, design engineering and nraniu 


facture. Tomorrow these will be turned 
to new and remarkable 
peace for your use... and they are 


Qar5lt 


your assurance that any product “Buil 


] 18 bound to be good. 
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Newer, more powerful Soviet bombers will be used against Japan, but this TB-6B (ANT 41) four-engine craft represents the 1941 
might of the Red Air Force. Russian air bases surround Japan and Manchuria on three sides. Soon they may pound the enemy in 


conjunction with the U. S. B-29 offensive. 


-USSIAN BOMBS 
jar the Japanese 


When will the Soviets join the B-29 offensive against 


Japan? Stalin has denounced the Nips, and with 
Germany cornered, will settle old accounts with the 
Japanese when the Allies close in for the kill. 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


NLY one thing may keep 
O Russia from participation 
vhen the Allies close in for the kill 
n the Pacific and that is a knockout 
Japan before the time set for the 
yoviets’ entry into that war. 
Last month in SOUTHERN FLIGH1 
recited some of the political and eco 
omic phenomena indicating — that 
Tokyo and Moscow are already at war, 
lespite the frigid dragging out of the 
liplomatic intercourse A few days 
fter those lines were written, Marshal 
Stalin observed the twenty-seventh 
nniversary of the Soviet Revolution 
vith a speech in which, for the first 
me since the outbreak of the war, 


denounced Japan as an 


publicly 
ggressor. He referred specifically to 
he sneak attacks against the United 
tates and Britain at Pearl Harbor, the 
‘hilippines, Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Stalin’s was a simple statement of 
ell-known fact Yet, the effect on 
he nation he leads must have been 
rofound. Already completely indoc- 
inated by theory and experience in 


ncompromising hatred of the Axis 
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aggressors, the Soviet people must have 
been primed psychologically for the 
ultimate step in estrangement between 
their country and Japan. 


Emphasis On Air Power 


Obviously constrained to make a 
reply to this plain talk, which was 
played up by the world press, Jap 
propaganda masterminds a few days 
later over their radio listed the west 
ern nations whom they considered ag 
gressors, prominently including Rus 
sia. The enemy commentator added: 
“Is it an act of injustice to demand 
the ratification of an injustice forced 
under duress? If so, let it be remem 
bered afresh by the world that Japan 
will punish an act of aggression res 
olutely, even staking her own ex 
istence.” 

Much less than 
pronouncements from Russia and Ja 


those two recent 


pan 1s needed now adays to ignite the 
fireworks. 
When the two contenders come to 


Rrips, air power will be employ ed on 


a huge scale and is apt to prove as 


(Photo courtesy of Aerosphere.) 


decisive a factor as on any other 
global front. From the airdromes of 
Manchuria, Korea, and North China, 
swarms of obsolescent Jap craft, with 
a sprinkling of more modern types, 
will make for Vladivostok, the mighty 
Soviet base. 

Opening the war with an aerial 
“surprise” attack on that and other 
Soviet centers, Japan will seek results 
comparable to Pearl Harbor in 1941. 
She will be gambling on catching much 
of the Red Air Force on the ground 
and on destroying it with her initial 
blows. Co-ordinating her air offen- 
sive with a push by land and sea, she 
will try to make the utmost gains 
while still holding the initiative. 

One strategic factor will be pain 
fully missing. For years Japan counted 
heavily on a double-squeeze play, with 
the Nazis striking on the European 
side of the Soviet Union. Instead, the 
USSR’s powerful allies will be har- 
monizing their operations, aerial and 
otherwise, with the counter-offensive 


from Siberia. 


Manchuria Vulnerable 


YAK and LAGG, twin-engined and 
four-engined long-range bombers of 
Russian manufacture, the celebrated 
IL-2 Stormovik and other close-sup 
port aircraft will enter the lists in the 
defense of Vladivostok and vicinity. 

For an alert air force such as ths 
Soviet High Command has nurtured 
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The wheels retract into protruding pants. Russia has been equip 
including many twin-engine 
Phot F r 
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milit iry 


version 


air 


ier in the 
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1 vise over 600 mik 


1 \ 


of Russia's TB-6B four 


units 


with 


later type 
bombers 


; 


itm 


engine 


planes 


m unl ind, 


bomber 


yur 


likely 


that 


Stalwart of Red Air Force is this large TB-7, photographed on occasion of its flight from Moscow to London and Washington carrying 
Among newer Russian bombers are YAK and LAGG models, about which little is publicly known 


n | bas hat area presents a clared in the magazine Hirode as tat 
parti urly ractive air-war theat: back as January, 1934: “The position 
[he Reds happen to be on the flank of the Soviet Union surround Man 
tT ) ntire Jap zone of communica churia on three sides, trom the East, 
Military bjectives  galors from the North and from the West 

iWal SO { it bombardment This 1S what 1S called position on the 
imat outer line Such positions are favor 

Unhandicapped by the staggeringly ible 

men supply lines such as hay 
plagued the | S. and British forces Jap Defenses Inadequate 

1 the Pacific War, the Soviets wil By intelligent choice of objections 
find their objectives within easy reach for their aerial assaults—and the Rus 
War industri Japan proper, th ians enjoy an enviable notoriety in 
naval and commercial harbors of Ko the Axis world for their intelligent 
rea, Dairen, the railroads of Mukden choices—the Red Air Force can grie\ 
ind Harbin, and, in fact, all of Man ously impair, perhaps fatally dislocat« 
chukuo spread invitingly before the the efhcient forwarding of Jap muni 
Red air arm. And is that arm itching! tions, supplies, ind reinforcements 

The fact is that the bulk of Jap Without any Wishful thinking, it 
inese ground forces aimed at the may be said that the Russians will 
USSR is in Manchuria which, in th largely immobilize hostile aviation 
vent of war, is certain to be also the Japan’s air organization is at its best 
location of important air bases \ only on the offensive. Her anti-ai 
‘lance at the map shows that Man craft defenses are none too good; 
churia juts into the Soviet territory in Jimmy Doolittle proved it, so did the 
ich a manner that the Russians can cent B-29 incursions 
unleash an air-and-land offensive it Thus, should the Russians be rea 
the form of a pincel idvance, clasping onably successful in ait bombing se\ 


| scattered Japanese centers on the 


the 


equipped with older 
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enemy would be impelled to assig: 
many aerial units for local defens< 
This necessity would result in a dis 


persal of air strength without provid 
especially adequate 
At the same time the Jap 
at the 


be appreciably weakened. 


ing 


anywhere. 


protectior 


anese air forces fronts would 

On the other hand, the Russians— 
thanks to their geography pre 
paredness—cannot be so contained at 
Vladivostok. If that great base 
seriously threatened, its 
gents can readily fly to prepared bases 


and 


is 
air contin 
inland. 

They may well shudder in Tokyo 
at what will happen to their sea com 
munications and supply lines when th 
Red Navy’s Pacific Fleet, boasting the 
greatest submarine aggregation of any 
the Far East, swings 
action. Remember what the Soviet 
torpedo-toting aircraft have done to 
the Nazi shipping in the Baltic? 


power in Into 


Some years ago Germany’s Genera 
von Bilow uttered a friendly warning 
to Japan: “Although the Soviet Ai: 
Force is well over 600 miles away, it 
represents a greater danger to Japan 
than the whole United States Navy.’ 

He belittling the U. 
Navy; he merely had in mind certain 


was not ) 
hard facts of Soviet aviation, geogra 
phy, Far Eastern industrial potential 
And if the Jap 
they 
still smarting under the rude blows rx 


ind other resources. 

inese heed von Bulow and if are 
ceived in the frontier clashes of recent 
years, they probed the Soviet 
defenses, they will find little comfort 
the old Russian 


were only the flowers, the be rries wil 


when 


in proverb: Thos 


ripen a little later 


* * * 
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t photo of Republic's “Thunderbolt 





_ BL Ic Aviation Cor 
» iti01 Nas entered th 
al plane market with an mpres 
ttle umphibiar tentatively called 
inderbolt ftel the famous 
er craft produced in juantity 
ng th val Although it is still 
K development stage, the proto 
x” ha been flying for some time 
Repul yincials planned to un 

» the public early in Decen 

c lul vy a flight from the fac 

Long Island to St. Louts 

vy amphibian 1s a tour plac 

nbody Y exceptional stream 

ind a usually large cabin 
powered | IX cylinder hori 
tally-opposed 175-hp engine, 
ted in push position behind th 
eliminary pecifications released 


‘ c 1 
he firm promise a 105-mph. crus 


r 
speed and a price “probably unde: 
000." Th t me ofr the lowest 
ce ve n l yned tor postwal 
es in the fou place, 175 hp clas 
ertormancs f the prototype ha 
uch, according to the company, 
DOT! Arm nd Navy wre fe 
| interested n the new im 
bian possibilities for sea rescue 


k. It is of all-metal construction, 
movable control surfaces 


ept that 


fabric covered. Greater safety in 





ling ind docking, and protection 
pow’ plat 





trom spray were 
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amphibian emphasizes streamlined, 
It is expected to sell for $4,000 or less 


Postwar Amphibian 


craft. 


ichieved in the pusher installation ot 


the engine. It also provides unob 
structed vision, for which the cabin 
utilizes a large amount of plexiglas. 
Vacuum-operated slotted flaps rx 
duce the amphibian’s landing speed to 
Its wheels are retractable, 


ind a new design in the hull permits 


hfty mph. 


operation in. wate! with only seven 
teen inches of draft when the craft is 
fully loaded. The high wing carries 
single-strut floats 

P. H 


Kperience with 


Spencer, credited with mor 


single envine im 


Drawing shows comfort provisions in four-place cabin. Note large door 





full-visibility nose and clipper-type tail of the pusher-type 


phibians than any other pilot, orig 
nated the design of the new Republi 
1s the latest in a number of amphibians 
he designed and built during the last 
twenty years. 

Preliminary specifications as released 


by Republic are as follows: Gross 


+ 


weight, 2,600 pounds; maximun 
speed, 120 mph. ; cruising speed, 105 
mph. ; wingspan, 36 tect; length, 26 
feet 6 inches; height on wheels, 8 feet 

inches; power, in 175-hp. range; 
range, 5 hours; price, not determined 


but probably under $4,000 x * * 


visibility 


and pusher installation of engine 














World's largest landplane is distinction claimed for Boeing 377, 72-to-100-passenger commercial development of the B-29. Penny-per 
passenger-mile operating cost is expected of the 14,000-hp. craft. (Boeing Drawing.) 
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@ Boeing otratocruiser |: 
n 
REDICTING Lit travel By WINSTON BALL, JR. as the B-29, and the top section : 
i. within the same slightly larger, with a width of mor 
price range as low-cost rail and bus of an undisclosed radial type, the plane than eleven feet. The cross-section ae 
travel,” Boeing Aircraft Company has will have a top speed of 400 mph., a of the airplane with its two decks B r 
innounced details of its Model 377, cruising speed of 340 mph., and an op- resembles an inverted figure eight. ¥ 
called the Stratocruiser, a pres urized, erating range of 3,500 miles. The : 
double-deck luxury transport develop cabin is pressurized for flying at alti Three Versions ‘ 
ment of the B-29 Superfortress. It has tudes up to 30,000 feet with cabin With the two-deck arrangement, L 
1 72- to 100-passenger capacity, a itmosphere equivalent to that at 8,000 allowing three cabins, greater flexibili Py 
| range of 3,500 miles, a cruising speed feet. ty in utilizing the plane to fit various 
of 340 mph., and an unprecedented While a direct outgrowth of the operational conditions is permitted ) 
: direct operating cost of 1 cent pet B-29, having identical wings, tail sur- The plane can be operated in several nat 
passenger m faces and landing gear, the cabin versions: 
Tests are under way of a military volume of the Stratocruiser is more 1.—A_ high-speed, low-fare trans te 
prototype of the new transport, built than twice that of the Superfortress port carrying 100 passengers in all a 
in secrecy, making the 377 the first of ind the fuselage is twelve feet longer. three cabins, still leaving ample spac : 
the postwar super-transports to b T'wo-deck arrangement is achieved by for cargo. With a readjustment of 
completed by any aircraft company superimposing one fuselage on another, seating, this version provides 7 5¢ 
All present models of the plane will b the top section being longer and the cubic feet of cargo space and seats for 
utilized for military service two streamlining into each other. The eighty-six persons. versie 
Powered by four 3,500-hp. engines bottom section is the same diameter 2.—A luxury sleeper plane, having ing ug 











Cross-section side view shows double deck arrangement. Bottom deck is same diameter as B-29 fuselage. Cabin volume of 
Model 377 is over twice that of Superfortress. (Boeing Drawing.) 
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of 


enty-two day seats or thirty-six 
rths in the main cabin. The rear 
ver cabin is fitted as an observation, 
ing and cocktail lounge seating 
irteen persons, and the lower for 
rd cabin is used for cargo, galley 
d for crew quarters in long flights. 
3.—An all-cargo plane, featured by 
drive-up ramp in the rear and in- 
nal cargo-handling 
iking loading fast and doing away 
th the necessity for special handling 
uipment. This version has a usable 


eq uipment, 


go volume of 3,000 cubic feet and 
maximum cargo payload of 35,000 
unds, with direct operating costs of 
proximately 5 cents per ton mile. 
Both day and night versions of the 
ssenger plane are equipped with 
quate galley and lavatory accom 
dations and the night sleeper has 
ssing rooms. 
The new Boeing is the largest four- 
zine land transport yet built, hav 
a gross weight of 130,000 pounds. 
wing span is 141 feet three inches, 
ch is the same as the B-29, but its 
eth is 110 feet: four inches, 01 
B-29. 


odynamic balance of the controls 


elve feet longer than _ the 


ninates the necessity for power! 
st, and gives the pilot the “feel” of 
Flight at 20,000 feet 


possible on three engines. 


ct control. 


[he present tests of the military 
sion of the plane have been an 
Wellwood | 
|, Boeing vice president in charge 


‘It has better flying 


inced a success by 


engineering. 
racteristics than any other airplane 
have ever built, even better than 
B-29 Superfortress,” Beall said. 
Planned for quantity production, 
airplane was engineered through 
for ease and economy of construc 
1. Ship maintenance has been made 
simple as possible to keep indirect 
perating costs down. Fuselage con 
iction is such that all equipment 


; 


mechanic i operating devices can 


easily be serviced on the ground and 
can also be reached in flight. All four 
power plants are quickly interchange 
able, and are designed for ease of 
maintenance. 

Simplicity of operation was attained 
in building this new sky giant. An 
operating crew of four, plus three 
persons in the steward’s department, 
is required for long ocean hops. The 
operating crew includes a pilot, co 
pilot, flight engineer and a combina 
tion navigator and radio operator. For 
transcontinental service, an operating 
crew of three — pilot, co-pilot and 
combination flight engineer and radio 
operator—is required; two persons are 
in the steward’s department. 

Feeder lines and local service alr- 
craft are among the types of indicated 
postwar planes that Boeing is working 
on, while building the Stratocruiser. 


: : 
Specifications 
The Boeing Model 377 i 1 tour-engine 
W-Wing, two deck, pressur zed cabin pas 
senger transport 
Wing spread—141 
Lenegt 4 
Weg f 7 nd 
W eig y 130,000 p j 
Weig and x ut pound 
Power 4 ine { 500 | w ea 
takeoft 
Max 4 
( u zg speed 4 ile i 
Ope iting ine >{ nil 
Op it Y OOF fee 
Passenger capacity Special day version: 10 
passengers. Luxury sleeper: 72 day passengers 
De 14 sea 
Cargo capacity—Passenger version 750 
ibic fee Al irgo versior 3,000 cubic tee 
ble P 5 | ’ Pp u a 
Propelle 4-blade 6 7 wm diamete 
Landing gear Dricycl gear wit dua 
wheels t ghor 
W ing—Boeing 7 Sa : Boe 
B-29 
la ta San i Boe B —S 


versions of Strotocruiser are represented by drawings below. At left is sleeper cabin, 
ing upper and lower berths. At right is a day coach version seating up to 100 passengers. 





—/ (Boeing Drawings.) 








Maximum cross-section: Height, 


Width, 11° 


Main Passenger cabin 


Fuselage 
1s’ 9,” 
Length, 60’ 

Cabin—Completely supercharged except for 
tail storage area. (When flying between 8,000 
ind 30,000 feet, atmospheric conditions in the 
cabin are maintained at an 8,000 foot basis.) 


Furnishings—Upholstered seats for day pas 
sengers. Each seat equipped with individual 
reading light, ash tray and push-call button. 


Roomy berths for night sleepers. 


Crew—Transcontinental: 3 members ‘in op- 
erating crew; two in steward’s department 
I ransocean: 4 members in operating crew; 3 


in steward’s department 


Direct operating cost—Passenger version: 1 


cent per passenger-mile All-cargo version 


5 cents per ton-mile 


Figure “8” fuselage section is illustrated by 
this view, with lounge and staircase below 
and main cabin above. 






























YOU ASKED FOR IT 


The Safety Bureau continues its campaign for simpli- eenionel Wh eny goverament wih we 


the United States is at war 


fied Civil Air Regulations with a draft of additional 20.22 Education. The sgglicam matt 


ible to read and understand the English la 


revisions for Parts 20, 43 and 60. a 5 Cee es See eee eee 























meet these requirements DL in any 
case appropriate operatior lin at ma 
ntered on his airman rating rd 
IRMEN interested in the applicant w neets the minimum 1 20.23 Physical standard 
itionalization and simp! i ’ nents prescribed herein tor any one ot (a) Applicant f , 1 powered aire 
: : , ¢ tollowing Classes rating must mect the physical standards 
heation ot Ci Air Regulations wil 5) etudesie oiler the third class prescribed in Part 29 
De pl ised to learn that their sugges b) private pilot, (b) Applicant for a glider rating n 
ions are receiving 1¢ attention of th ¢) commercial pilot certify that he has no physical defect wl 
Civil Aeronaut te Board Safety Bu 20.01 Rating record. A rating record with renders him incompetent to pilot a glider 
one or more of the following ratings will be 20.24 Aeronautical knowled ee 
= Witns to this fact is newly issued by the Administrator in connection 1) Applicant for a powered aircr 
yunced re\ Ol yt parts previous with the pilot certificate T he pilot classih rating must have passed ¢t written exa 
ubmitted To comment Nationa cation, the type of aircraft, the uirplane class vation prescribed in §20.14 
’ 1- | tantial and th« ind horsepower rating, and such ratings a . b) Applicant for a glider rating w 
' , ntitle the holder ¢ nstruct students or 1 does not have a powered aircraft rating 
7 de ve fron pilot aircraft under trument conditior wil pass a writter eXaminatior t t se sect 
I i taKINg th ¢ prescribed on the rating record t Part 60 dealing w general flight ru 
oO | " ideas and sug 20.1 STUDENT PILOT RATIN« 20.25 \eronautica berien 
\ ton 1 considera 10 \g a \pplicar t : ! 1 powered = aire 
" Powered aircraft 16 vear rating must |! ] 
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d < neg ‘ Parts 20 pilot cel ive it the time 4 i I in in recovery tros P ) seven | 
, ' : 
must submit wit! is writtes f dual flight time and twenty hours of s 
heat ' on-air carrier opera : 
" nsent f either pare r natura flight time i two-contro nonspint ible 
- nd é , trathc¢ yeviously I 
peo =e previou guardian to the suance of the pilot certif plane At least five hours must ive t 
port 1 n t se Columns, Nave been cate sought logged within the SIXCy lay immedia 
d Fi in part 20 is Tf Cutizenshil preceding the date of application A< par 
, , 
j " \ citizer t nd t unquestionat the toregoine requirements the applican 
nted rewith To you! tudy and . : %, PI 
p yalty to the United State f have logged at least three ur f ‘ 
, | ny " . " ’ . 
} s change n irts untry flying including ne flight t af 

































} 1 ¢ [ ep nted in thes not less ¢t 
: xt m lh point of departure with at least two full 
Che adoptic yf these parts in their a a Gierent points slong the « 
: : b \ graduate t the privat n 
I torn Vil represent the be mp . urse of a certificated flying school w 
Mrst phase ot the CAB’ deemed to have met the requirements of 
j project oft m dernizing section if he present certificate of ez 
( \ R - Hig F hrs of uation and make applic ALK wit! 
a days after graduation dat 
I ‘ \ De . Purth tificate c) An applicant for a glider rating n 
dit | " ] n \ i ot il 20.13 Physical standard ive logged it least gliding flig 
r| estrict on flights b-low a) Applicant for a powered aircraft twenty-five of whic must ave included 
€ ee : visibility : not student pilot rating must meet the physical $60-degree tur ing a least fi ot 
standard tf the third class prescribed in twenty-five flights must have been made w 
n except. in con Part 29 in the sixty days immediately preceding 
! e consider ib]. t-ath b Applicant for a glider student pilot date of applicatior 
b encountered); elimination certificate must certify that he has no phy 20.26 Aeronautical sh 
" derable portion of writ cal detect which renders him incompetent ¢ , Applicant for a powered airc 
: pilot a glide rating must demonstrate his ability to <« 
ninatior connects n with 20.14 Aeronautica nou de N petently perform the tollowing maneuver 
nd meteorology tor pt juirement However, a student pilot, prior l a series of three landings fron 
ite pilot certificates elimination ot to the first sol cross-country flight in pow ilcitude not to exceed I, feet wit eng 
ered aircraft, must pass a written examinatio throttled and a 180-degree change in direct 











I n the pertinent provisions of Part 43 and the aircraft touching the ground in nor 

t t rorry Oo s ! : 

\ Ours In those of Part 60 dealing wit veneral flight landing attitude within 5 feet either 
t Ap nce for instru rules and or afety practices and procedures t a designated mark Ac least one land 
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Apel I t nm ratings; inclu ti (3 1 720-degrec power turn in < 
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terest of ifety: inclusion of “con will continue 1 effect for twenty-f than sixty degrees, variati ilticude 
» at , : months trom the date ft issua ‘ " to exceed 200 teet 
ict fight rules under general flight pended or revoked 4) maneuvers at minimum conti ; 
les,” which will govern all flight 20.2 PRIVATE PILOT RATIN¢ ible speeds and recovery from power-on 
xcept under instrument conditions 20.20 Age power-off stalls entered f1 straight fl 
The complet proposed revisions of! 1) Powered aircraft Ne _— me turns; sae , : 
, a b) Gliders 14 vears 5) When the applicant medica ¢ 
Pa <U Tollow 21 Citizenshif tihcate shows a structural defect or lin 
PART 20—PILOT CERTIFICATES i) Ac unquestionab tion, such additional maneuvers and test 
valty to the - may be found necessary by the Administra 
SSLTAN( yt CERTIFICATI ANI) b) A person who i in sympathy witl to demonstrate the con petency f the apy { 
RATINGS the objectives of the United States and wh cant to pilot aircraft sately A pilot ¢ 
( f \ p ‘ fieat w 1 trustworthy citizen of a friendly foreig tificate issued under these rcumstance . 
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Small But Profitable 


Charter work in lightplanes has proved good busi- 
ness in Oklahoma. A veteran operator passes along 
valuable tips for others. 


By WALTER D. MAUK 


E’RE doing a good charter 
business in our territory, 


nd we’re doing it with light planes 
Taking advantage of the tough trans 
ortation situation as it aftects busses, 
ilroads, and airlines, we're flying 
people from our trade territory in and 
iround Blackwell, Oklahoma, to plac 
ibout 300 miles away on the average, 
uch as Tulsa, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Amarillo, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Lubbock, and Denver. 
We’re using a Stinson Voyager and 
three Taylorcrafts. One of the Tay 
orcrafts is a deluxe job with two-way 
radio and all the trimmings. This one 
vill cruise at 105, the Stinson at 95, 


hereabouts. 


et 
experience, we've learned that 
greatest number of charter trips 
for one passenger. For such work 

e use the Taylorcrafts, and even on 
ips into the Rockies we have no 
iltitude troubles and no worries about 
There have been 


the size Of airports 


) complaints on the score of dis 


omfort as the seats are roomy and 
omfortable 

For two passengers we use the Stin 
n Although it costs slightly more 
yperate, there is a saving through 
pportunity t split the bill.” The 
Stinson operate 2 per hour in 
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cluding depreciation, gasoline, oil, 
changes, and maintenance 

The Taylorcrafts run about $3.85 
per hour for the same items, and this 
impresses us as being most satistac 
tory. 

We charge 20 cents a mile for one 
passenger, 25 cents for two, and no 
extra charge for return trip. We do 
charge a dollar an hour waiting time 
it the other end of the run, or a flat 
$15 per night if the passenger wants 
us to Wait Ove! 

Half the job of doing charter busi 
ness on any scale is the marketing of 


the service. We go out after business, 


rather than waiting for it to come to 
us. To begin with, we secured tele 
phone directories from all of the towns 
in our territory. Blackwell has a popu 
lation of 10,000, but the surrounding 
trade area runs the total up to 65,000 
From the phone books we built a mail 
ing list of all business firms and pro 
fessional men. Each month we send 
out a mimeographed penny postcard 
telling about our service and rates 

The choice ot postcards ove! letic 
has a dual advantage. First was re 
duction im cost, second was the desire 
tO get our story across without th 
trouble of opening and probably dis 
carding a letter unread. The average 
business man will not take the time 
to read a letter, especially an adv ervtise 
ment, but he doesn’t have to take time 
to open a postcard. He can merely 
glance at it and digest the contents. 

Then to clinch the matter after th 
passenger is with us, we keep our of 
fices, hangar, and planes exceptionally 
clean. This pays big dividends as the 
public doesn’t care to ride in dirty, ill 
kept airplanes. 

We have found that our charter: 
business was slow to start. We had 
to go out and work for it with direct 
mail and newspaper advertising. Most 
of our business now comes from the 
towns within a thirty-mile radius 
We have to do everything possible to 
get the business and to keep it satisfied 
once it’s with us. 

At present Mrs. Mauk and I hand’ 
ill of the charter flying, and we find 


Continued on page 78 
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Postwar Outlook for 


AIRCRAFT MARKETING 


URING the past few years, 
De sircraft salesman has 
occupied a place in the background, 
while production, engineering and 
management went to town in a big 
way. Before long, the pendulum will 
swing in the other direction and sales 
must be produced if the business ma 
chine is to operate in high gear. 

Too often lately I have listened to 
the optimistic view that the line of 
airplane purchasers will form to the 
right. Possibly it will be that way for 
a short time, but I am sure that any 
sales manager who tackles his job on 
the theory that it is a push-over has 
two strikes on him before he starts. 

| firmly believe that the marketing 
of airplanes must be approached from 
1 new viewpoint. This new viewpoint, 
expressed very simply, is that from the 
standpoint of the dealer or distribu 
tor, the business can be made to pay, 
that it has a profitable future which 
will grow in direct proportion to th< 
properly directed eftort we apply 

This new view point may not secm 
sensational. Yet it i a new concep 
tion. Before the war the sale of au 
planes was in most cases an adjunct, 
und the average dealer’s or operator's 
main business consisted of running a 
flying field; selling service and hanga: 


rentals; giving flying lessons; operat 


| 

ing a taxi or charter service, and 
! | 

finally selling urplanes oF taking ur 


plane orders as a side ling 


Sales Manager’s Outlook 


So here is the comparison The sal 
of airplanes was once regarded as a 
side line. From now on it must b 
regarded as a primary business. To 
back up the sales end of the busines 


ind to broaden his pront producing 


here, the ilert dealer will ilso sel 
| 
I 


1 
service, Nangar rentals ind may p SSI 


bly operate taxi ind rent-a plane serv 
ices and a flying school This is the 
new approach which, if properly or 


ganized and forcefully conducted, will 


pay dividends 

Let’s take a look t what is proo 
ibly going on in the mind of every 
urplane sales manager. After that we 
will try to probx th prospective 
dealer’s thoughts 


The sales manarel knows he wil 


have a much wider market. Just how 


much greater it will be he can’t know 
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No longer a sideline, air- 
craft sales must be han- 
died as a primary busi- 
ness. Modern methods 
will make it efficient, 
profitable. 


By W. A. MARA 
Staff Executive 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 


with certainty until the battle begins. 

In its essence, he knows that sell 
ing consists of: 

- Locating the prospect. 

2. Demonstrating the product prop 
erly. 

3. Closing the sale. 

[ wish these steps were as easy as 
they sound and that competition were 
not as tough as iC promises to be. 

Therefore, | predict that more 
thought and effort will be put into 
the careful selection and training of 
factory sales and service staffs. They 
must be high caliber men, capable of 
selling the franchise to the dealer, and 


also capable of working with and 





The author of this timely and au- 
thoritative analysis, adapted from 
one of the National Aviation Clinic's 
outstanding addresses, is shown here 
(left) being greeted by Ernest R. 
Breech, president of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, of which Mara is a staff 
executive to co-ordinate Bendix 
product developments relating to the 
personal airplane. 





training the dealer’s sales and service 
organization. 

I want to stress service in connec- 
tion with sales because it properly and 
profitably belongs there. Prewar serv- 
ice ranged from indifferent to very 
poor, and cost the customer too much 
time and money. Instead of having to 
fly to the factory or some distant sta 
tion, he will expect service in his home 
town. The man who serves him must 
not only understand the mechanical 
problems involved, but must also be 
able to talk convincingly about the 
sales points of the airplane. To give 
proper service, an adequate stock of 
parts must be carried and the smart 
factory sales department will follow 
current automobile practice in seeing 
that dealers are not overstocked and 
that adjustments in inventories can be 
made to correct for slow-moving 
items. 

[ am sure a great deal more assis 
tance will be given to dealers in the 
form of advertising campaigns, sales 
and service manuals, booklets, posters, 
pins, comparison charts, prospect lists, 
radio talks, and other dealer helps. 
Both factory and dealer sales forces 
must be trained to use these tools 
properly. 

I believe many factories will insti- 
tute sales schools where pilots can be 
trained as salesmen and furnished to 
dealers on request. I believe also it will 
be a condition of many franchises that 
the dealer agree to send his men to 
these schools. Some way must bx 
found, even before the end of the war, 
to arrange a sales program in which 
Army and Navy pilots and ground 
force men can participate. 

The sales manager must have an 
answer to the hangar problem. Be 
fore the war, hundreds of airplanes 
had to be staked out in the open, day 
and night, where they presented an 
open invitation to damage by the ele 
ments. Believe it or not, there are 160 
full-fledged hurricanes which strike 
the United States each year. They 
prey on the airplane left in the open 
with consequent damage to the 
owner’s pocketbook, and also help t 
maintain the high level of insuranc 
rates. 

Many companies now have hanga: 
designs. Possibly the airplane dealer: 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Your all-metal, all-pu : D8e, postwar plane 


ee 
HUNTING 
and FISHING 


Before the War, the Silvaire by Luscombe had 
become established, through four years of service, 
as an outstanding value among planes designed 
for personal use. 

During the Wer, the Silvaire has been used with 
noteworthy success by the C.A.A.-War Training 
Service, the Civil Air Patrol, and the Armed 
Services, at home and at the front. At the same 
time Luscombe has been busy making key ele- 
ments for many famous war planes. 

After the Wear, the Silvaire will again be an out- 
standing investment because of its all - metal 
strength and long life, its easy maneuverability, 
its low cost of operation, its speed and range. 


For Pleasure or Business, the gleaming, breath- 
taking beauty of the Silvaire will confer prestige 
on those who employ it; removing barriers of time 
and distance with welcome ease and economy. 
For Present Owners, the War Production Board 
has released an ample supply of parts, thus secur- 
ing maintenance of the four-year pre-war pro- 
duction of Silvaires which continue in constant 
and important use. 

For Prospective Owners, our tentative plans for 
resumed production promise early postwar de- 
livery; you are invited to write for particulars. 
The Postwar Silvaire will be attractively priced, 
with convenient payment terms available. 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation, Trenton 7, New Jersey 













PART I 





HAT has a penitentiary got 
to do with flight instruc- 
tion? Well, a penitentiary is a world 
enough that a 







in itself — small 
psychologist could analyze the jobs 
to be done and then try to fit the in- 
mates to the jobs by psychology tests. 
It is possible to determine the most 
suitable vocation for any one—if you 
could analyze every possible type of 
work. Therefore it should be possible to 
work out tests to determine who will 
make good pilots. However, this has 
not been done yet and the average 
flight instructor is not likely to bother 
with any elaborate tests. Yet, like 
many hard-boiled business men who 
scoff at scientific tests as a means of 
picking employes, the flight instructor 
must analyze his new students in order 
to determine how to teach them—or 
whether to teach them. 

Notice I did not say “whether they 
can learn to fly.” I have never found 
anyone who could not learn to operate 
an airplane if given enough time. I 
know several boys who were washed 
out of CPT classes because instructors 
decided they could not be taught to 
fly in the limited time allowed by 
these programs, and who went into the 
| Army or Navy and made the grade. 
| 


























I would like to mention the name 
of one of these in the hope that he 
may get in touch with me to confirm 
or deny my contention. We all liked 
him very much personally, but four 

| experienced instructors gave him up 

as a pilot. His air work was good, 

but when he got near the ground he 

| usually went to pieces. An accident 
early in his training may have caused 
this. 

When I told him what no instructor 
likes to tell a student, he took it with 
better spirit than any I have known. 
He thanked me for being honest with 
him, but he thought I was wrong and 

was determined to prove it. I told 
him that if he proved me wrong I 
would be happier than he was about 
it. I hope that Freddy reads this and 
lets me know how he came out. 









*Opinions and assertions herein are the 
author’s, and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the naval service 
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CONFESSIONS 
of G "Blight Justructor 





Students must be intelli- 

gently analyzed. An in- 

structor who under- 

stands his pupil can 

teach almost anyone to 
fly in time. 


By A. H. KNOUFF 
Lt., A-V (T), USNR* 


Each student is an individual prob- 
lem. It is sometimes hard to remem- 
ber this when you have pulled the 
throttle on a couple hundred students 
and had every one of them kick rudder 
and haul back on the stick. This is 
the sort of thing that gives instructors 
premature gray hairs, but the fact that 





all students are fundamentally alike 
gives the instructor a foundation on 
which to base his analysis of the stu- 
dent. 


Students Are Either Mental 
or Mechanical 

Psychologists divide all people into 
two main types—introverts and ex- 
troverts. For the purpose of the flight 
instructor I think it is easier to call 
them mental and mechanical types. 
The mental type learns more from 
explanation and the mechanical type 
learns more from demonstration, or by 
doing it himself. 

Of course instructors, being human, 
also fall into these classes. Some can 
teach better with words, while others 
rely mostly on action. That is one 
big reason why some students will get 

(Continued on page 84) 
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rt-haul high-frequency airline requirements are said to be met by Lockheed'’s new Saturn 75, fourteen-passenger feeder design 
Simplicity of maintenance, indicated by drawing at left, and interchangeability of parts are emphasized in the plane's design 


(Lockheed Drawing 


Lockheed's Feeder Design 


HE tirst high-wing model 

yi since the Vega has been 
xounced by Lockheed Aircraft Cor 
ration as the Saturn, Model 75, a 
in-engine, fourteen-passenger, 200 


*h. airplane specifically designed fo 


rt haul, small airport operation 
I I 


° ] | 
Tricycle retractable landing gear, 
| 
cargo compartment with move 








able ~cargo bulkhead, and arrange- 
ments for two pilots, are in line with 
the specifications brought forth by the 
Feeder Airlines Association last month. 
Preliminary performance specifica 
tions claim 1,055 feet take-off dis 
tance, landing speed of seventy-three 
miles per hour, 1,230 feet per minute 
climb, 26,000-foot service ceiling, and 
ibility to maintain 14,200-foot alti 
tude with one engine inoperative. 
Economy is claimed with use of 
two 525-horsepower Continental-built 
Wright radial engines to power the 
13,500-pound gross weight. The 


Saturn is nearly 3,000 pounds heavier 


Cutaway shows roomy seats, expansive 
cargo compartment of new Saturn 


than the Lockheed Electra, but cruises 
twenty mph. faster with about the 
same power, reflecting improved aero- 
dynamic efficiency. 

Major components of the plane, 
such as elevators, fins, rudders, stabi- 
lizers, landing wheels, and power 


plants are readily interchangeable. 


Continued on page 86) 
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CLINIC STRIDES AHEAD 


ALUABLE contributions to 
iviation progress were made 
it the second annual National Avia 
tion Clinic in Oklahoma City last 
month. It developed significant plan 
ning and ideas representative of many 
phases of aviation Some of these ideas 
ind plans were translated into resolu 
tions, and during the months to come 
emissaries representing the (¢ linic will 
seck their incorporation into the avia 
tion activities of Congress, zovernment 
igencies, the states, the industry, ot 
ganizations and associations. But not 
ill the Clinic’s worthwhile accomplish 
ments were achieved in resolutions 
Although some Of its spc ikers and de 
baters failed to inspire any whereas 
ind be it resolved they did provid 
worthwhile evidencc ot signincant 
trends which might have profound 
future effect on aviation. Over a thou 
sand delegates and participants were 
there, and after four days of oratory 
ind airing of differences, most of them 
came iway enlightened on iviation 
needs 1 government, privatc flying 
expansion, airports and trathe control, 
transportation, hxed-bas« operations, 
education and national defense 
State aviation legislation was one ot 
the important matters aired at the 
Clinic, but not resolved upon An 
other was the opposition of municipal 
itics to the ( ivil Aeronautics Board 
proposal for Federal-state, instead of 


Federal city, opel ition ot the 





The National Aviation Clinic gained ground in the drive 
for a united aviation front. Settlement of differences over 
uniform regulations and airport expansion appears nearer. 


By TOM ASHLEY 


billion dollar national airport plan. 
But there was plenty of debate on 
these topics, bringing into the open a 
lot of opinions and facts on which 
future planning may be intelligently 
charted. That there is need of such 
charting was amply proved by the di 
vergence of views expressed. 

The conflict on legislation and air- 
port financing proved the value of 
the Clinic’s democratic functions, for 
even if a stand could not be reached, 
there was strong evidence that settle 
ment can be attained through further 
discussion and mediation. As a result 
unity appears to be nearer, and solu 
tions for the benefit of all aviation 


ippears in the making. 


State Objectives Clarified 


In the matter of aviation regulations, 
the proponents of state legislation were 
more impressive than they were a year 
igo. More than a few Clinic followers 
recognized the improvement of their 
position, and a member of the CAB, 
Oswald Ryan, departed from a pre 
pared speech to hand the National As 
sociation of State Aviation Officials a 


compliment for its efforts in behalf 


Oklahoma City’s important sessions were conducted in the state capitol’s house 
of representatives, presenting this busy scene of the speaker's rostrum and rows 


of delegates’ desks 


Over 1,000 participated as officials and observers. 


(Daily Oklahoman Photo by Joe Miller 


of uniform legislation. He refert 
to proposals drafted by NASAO f 
uniform state codes in which co-ord 
nation and co-operation with Feder 
legislation are provided. Where lust 
critics of Federal functions previous 
threatened U. S. control with loo 
talk and generalities, NASAO’s view 
were expressed this time with mor 
logic and clarity, and constructiy 
planning was offered along with cal) 
criticism. 

One of the major causes of oppos 
tion to state aviation activities h 
been the fear of such restricting regu 
lations as state licensing of aircrat 
ind airmen. Speaking of state right 
in regulating aviation, Sheldon B 
Steers, director of the Michigan Board 
of Aeronautics, agreed such licensin 
should not be exercised, “‘at least not 
it this time.” The problem, he said, i 
one of co-operation between the U. § 
and the states. “To me the questior 
isn’t the right of a state to regular 
aviation,” Steers declared, “it’s more 
the question of the right a state already 
possesses that should be exercised i: 
the regulation of aviation — and the 
same .applies to the Federal govern 
ment.” He cited the following as 
‘certain thoughts we can begin with’ 
in defining state and Federal func 
tions: 


1. The issuance of certificates of 
competency and airworthiness shoul 
be a Federal function; the states should 
back them up with law and enforc: 
ment to the hilt. 2. Promulgation of 
safety regulations and “rules of th: 
road” should be a Federal function 
the states should incorporate them i: 
their aeronautical codes to permit co 
operation of. state and municipa 
agencies. 3. Development of a na 
tional airport plan should be Federa 
responsibility; such plan should b 
fully co-ordinated with the states an 
their political subdivisions. Promulga 
tion of aeronautical standards an 
classifications of airports should be 
Federal function; states should recog 
nize and adapt them. 5. States shoul: 
have general supervision over the dé 
sign, location, construction and main 
tenance of all airports and be responsi 
ble for their adaptation to nationa 
standards, classification and place i 
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the national airport plan; the Federal 
government should co-operate in an 
idvisory capacity as to the planning, 
standards and classification. 6. Licens- 
ing of airports other than those of the 
U. S. 


function; the 


government should be a state 
Federal 
from certificating of 


government 
should refrain 
licensing in the airport field. 

Directly state aviation 
regulation, Dr. John H. Frederick, pro- 
fessor of transportation and industry 
Texas, told the 


opposing 


it the University of 
Clinic the Federal government “has 
pre-empted the entire field of control 
ind regulation of air transportation, 


private and commercial.” 


State Perils Cited 


Dr. Frederick’s remarks dealt chief 
y with air transport, but he declared: 
‘Today it should be recognized that 
iviation in all its phases is so inherent 
ly national in character that it re 
quires absolute uniformity of regu 
lation affecting all planes, all pilots and 
ill instrumentalities of air commerce 


ilike. 


not recognize state lines; it requires 


Modern air transportation can 


uniformity of regulation and firmness 
ind finality of control.” 

He continued: “Suppose one of sev 
eral states should undertake to regu 
late the matters over which the Fed 
eral government already has jurisdic 
tion, even though the State re zulations 
it least nominally follow the Federal 
rules, what public benefit can be ob 
tained from having two sets of sub 
stantially the same rules and regula 
tions governing aviation, administered 
by two separate and distinct agencies? 
Also, suppose there were conflicts be 
tween the Federal and state rules and 
regulations, or suppose they were ap 
plied and interpreted differently by th« 
two agencies, should those in acro 
nautical activities conform to the pro 
cedures required by the state rules and 
regulations or the Federal? Again, if 
the Federal agencies issue a certificate 
ot public convenience and necessity, 
in aircraft and airworthiness certifi 
cate or an airman’s competency cer 
tificate or license, and signify their 


approval of airline operations and 
maintenance manuals, navigation fa 
cilities and Various operating proce 
dures, and then the state agency in 
the conscientious exercise of its judg 
ment and discretion, upon the samc 
showing, should reach different con 
clusions and refuse to issue like cer- 
tificates or give like approvals or can 
cel or suspend such certificates or 
revoke or change such approvals, what 
will be the status of the air carrier? 
‘A carrier or a private flier con 


forming strictly to the Federal rules 


ind regulations might be charged with 
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action in many fields. 


land dedicated to public welfare. 


aviation. 


surplus aircraft disposal policies 
consistent with such policies. 


following principles: 


cations for such air 


department. 





Resolutions Stress Aviation Needs 


Twenty resolutions were adopted at the National Aviation Clinic. Re- 
flecting the Clinic’s major accomplishments, the resolutions call for 
Through them, the Clinic: 

Endorsed reduction of aviation regulations to enforcible minimum and 
favored a simple system of uniform 
Aero Chamber of Commerce’s Personal Aircraft Council. 

Urged Federal, state, municipal and private agencies and communities 
to plan now to build airports, airparks, flight-stops and air harbors, and 
recommended that no general restriction be placed on location of land- 
ing facilities and air traffic control zones. 

Commended to state and local governments the desirability of exempt- 
ing from taxation land dedicated 
public use as airports, either temporarily or permanently, in manner of 


Opposed principle of leasing or otherwise granting exclusive vending 
privileges for aviation petroleum products at public airports, but at 
same time recognized that at airports with small consumption such ex- 
clusive privileges may be consonant with public interest so long as they 
do not apply to airlines or government aircraft. 

Asked Congress to enact legislation giving states or their political 
subdivisions or municipalities priority on acquisition of surplus U. §S 
airports and providing for government aid in maintenance. 

Urged that all revenues derived from government aviation taxes and 
government profits from aviation services be utilized specifically to foster 


Urged immediate provision of additional funds to continue CAA con- 
trol of airport and airway traffic. 

Emphasized need for immediate adoption of and rigorous adherence to 
already recommended by the Inte 
Departmental Committee, and establishment of working 


effect contract 
(1) divorce material accountability from financial 
aspects, (2) due allowance for momentum costs in terminating contracts 
in their entirety, (3) utilize partial 
technicalities now hindering promptness. 

Recommended (1) CAB efforts to extend scheduled air transportation 
to smaller cities and towns, (2) CAB acceleration of hearings on appli- 
service extension, (3) government planning and 
promotion of legislation creating national system of air parcel post, 
(4) ear-marking of air postal profits for expansion of such postal service 
and appropriation of further funds to carry out air service expansion. 

Favored preservation of private ownership and management of ai 
services under reasonably regulated competition. 

Endorsed ACCA’s air power policy for U. S. to maintain sufficient 
air power not only to win this war but to keep the peace. 

Favored establishment of unified executive department of U. S. having 
control of plans, indoctrination and training of all combat forces as well 
as plans, control, production and procurement of war supplies, with each 
of the defense forces administered separately within such an overall 


Urged government agencies to 


Urged expansion of aviation research by government and private enter- 
prise as a national security essential. 

Recommended state legislation enabling local school authorities to in- 
corporate approximately four hours of flight experience as laboratory 
school aviation studies, and urged 
such flight experience, insofar as practicable, to be given under contract 
with private enterprise operating CAA-approved flight schools. 

Urged educational institutions to provide aviation courses, including 
flight training, wherever practical in “GI educational programs,” recom- 
mending that such flight training, insofar as practical, be given by CAA- 
approved flight schools operated by private enterprise. 

Recommended creation of standing committee on aviation education 
to co-operate with existing agencies and aviation industry. 

Favored legislation permitting suits against government for liability 
for accidents caused by government aircraft. 


exercises in connection with high 


regulations as recommended by 


free and non-revenue producing 


regulations 


terminations along 


final settlements, (4) eliminate 








violations of state rules and regula- 
tions, and one conforming to state 
rules and regulations might be charged 
with violations of the Federal rules 
and regulations. To quote from the 
1941 report of the American Bar Asso 








ciation’s Committee on Aeronautical 
Law: ‘Only through Federal regula- 
tion can the desired uniformity be cb 
tained completely and expeditiously. 
Even if the actual law remains uni 
form with other states, there is no 
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way whereby the regulations can b: 
kept so ill the time 


ernment has, through the Civil Aero 


I he | ederal oN 


nautics Act of 1938, virtually pre 


empted the ficld of regulating via 
tion’. 


Les Schroed Minnesota Aeronau 


tics Commussione! rising during the 
discussion which followed the Steers 
ind Frederick talks id state aviation 
officials “don’t thin t should b. 
necessary to place ill the irons in on 
basket,” referring to Dr. Frederick's 
Federal opinions \ ive the righrt,”’ 
Schroeder said, “to d velop some trad 
ireas to best advantage of those areas 
ind we're going to do it.” He said 


NASAO had jus 


, 
uniform stat« legislative codes on avia 


ympleted dt ifting 


tion and p ynted out that unanimity 

mong state officials posed a challenge 
| 

tor a solution to legislative problems 


Later, CAB Member Ryan spoke prais 


for NASAO congratulating = stat 
iviation ofthcials tor their eftorts o 
iniftorn gislatior proposals 
which he described as being “repk 
tl excellent nat rial 


George Haddaway, editor of Sout 


ho presided as leader of 


RN FLIGHT, w 
the discussion, asked Schroeder if there 
vere any cases of Federal violations 
by unlicensed pilots flying uncertif 


ited planes, ind Schroeder said ther 


re two such cases in Minnesota, 
vith the CAA failing to act effective 
Dudley Steel manager of the 


dA I il, said local Cal 


CK NCC 


fornia law ofhcers halted two such 
cases. Alfred MacDonald, Wichita, 
Kansas, park commissioner, entered 


the discussion to say he didn’t believe 
the states have a place in air regula 
tions. Instead of a state aviation dk 
partment, MacDonald preferred a gov 
ernor’s advisory committee, and hs 
ilso opposed Federal airport funds b: 
ing handled by states, declaring him 
self in favor of direct dealings be 


tween the U. S. and municipalities. 


Municipal Fight Aired 


Federal, state and municipal rights 
came up again the next day when the 
Clinic took up = airport problems 
Charles S. Rhyne, executive director, 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Ofthcers, championed the right ot mu 
nicipalities over state to deal directly 
with Washington on U. S$ airport 
financing and planning and stirred up 
several minutes of heated debate. B« 
rore he was through he was battling 
not only the state ofhcials but Con 
rressman Jennings Randolph, and gov 
ernment representatives, including G 
W. Burgess, assistant to the assistant 
secretary of commerce tor air. Burgess 
warned that a fight between aviation 
interests now would endanger the na 
tional airport plan as a whole, and 
urged opposing sides to reach an agree 
ment 

Several mayor cities entered the dis 


cussion. Mayor Ben Stapleton of Den 


| } 


emphasized that mis stat had 








Clinic, the Women’ 


‘ 


National projects, adopted on 


vith aviatior 


stops and air harbors 
Definite study courses fo1 


1. Promotion of air power 





Meeting in Oklahoma Uity last 


Army, Navy and Air Forces, elected 
shaped plans for 1945 activities in general. Fifty-four WNAA delegates 
attended, led by Mrs. Gordon Lynn Wright of Tulsa, president 


Mecaskey of Kansas City, will be: 


2 Assistance with airmarking d establishment 


Cooper, Topeka, Kans., and Miss 


WNAA MAPS EXPANSION PLANS 


month during the National Aviation 
National Aeronautical Association adopted fow 
itional projects, endorsed the movement for separate divisions of the 


new officers, upped their dues and 


recommendation of Mrs. Eunice W 


l \ membership drive for 5,000 new members by March 31, 1946, 
and a WNAA unit in each state and Alaska, with a one-year compli 
mentary membership for WASPS and other women in service connected 


, - 
alrparks, thigh 


Inits 


New officers elected are Mrs. Gladys Dallimore, Pueblo, Colo., presi- 


dent; Miss Marion Bowler, San Diego, first vice president; Mrs. James 
Brazell, Oklahoma City, second vice president; Miss Vivian Jones, 
Pueblo, secretary, and Miss Lois Lake, Salt Lake City, treasurer. Board 


members elected are Mrs. Al Guthrie, Stillwater, Okla.; Miss Neva 
Rea, Kansas City; Mrs. Van Galder, Winnebago, Wis.: Mrs. Freda 
Hazel Surdley, Raton, N. M. -Mrs 
Wright, past president, was elected governor-at-large, and the following 
national appointments were effected: Miss Marion Melcher, Kansas 
City, editor; Mrs, Eunice W. Mecaskey, Kansas City, program chairman; 
Mrs. Stella Gulaian, Kansas City, finance chairman, and Mrs. Albert 
Kushner, Topeka, Kans., advisory chairman 











never spent a cent to benefit Denver’: 
airport and he didn’t see where the 
state had any place in Denver-U. $ 
airport activities. Los Angeles’ mayor 
rose to agree with Rhyne’s oppositior 
to state aviation activities. Kansa 
City’s city manager, Harry Cooking 
ham, took the middleground by sug 
gesting a compromise, with the stat 

having aeronautics Commissions con 
tinuing to handle funds and those not 
having state commissions allowing 
municipalities to handle their airport 
matters directly with the U. S. Con 
gressman Randolph called for united 
efforts in the matter, urging full co 
ordination of the airport project, fo 
which his bill in Congress would pro 
vide over a billion dollars. 

T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautic 
Administrator, defended the CAA 
recommendation for U. S.-State rela 
tions for the proposed airport pro 
gram. The municipal vs. state prob 
lem is a difficult one, he admitted, but 
CAA studied it a long time and i 
depending on Congressional debate fo 
1 lot of answers. If the Randolph 
formula for distributing U. S. funds 
becomes inefhiciznt, he said, it will b 
modified—but it will be used to initi 
ate the program. Hubert R. Gallaghe: 
counsel for the Council of State Gov 
ernments and the Governor’s Con 
ference, said the states are ready to 
endorse the Randolph plan. He em 
phasized that the states have a hug: 
surplus of funds at the moment, plac 
ing it at “several billion dollars.” 


Wright Challenges Industry 


Despite such discussions, proot ol 
the growing widespread interest in 
state aviation legislation, both for and 
against, the Clinic took no actioi 
when time came for resolutions. Stat« 
aviation officials will press for adop 
tion of their uniform codes through 
out the nation, and opposing munici 
pal officials will continue their fight 
for U. S. airport funds 

The role of the pe rsonal urplane il 
tomorrow’s America was brought out 
in a section featuring talks by J. Carl 
ton Ward, Jr., president, Fairchild En 
gine and Airplane Corporation; John 
E. P. Morgari, manager, Personal Ait 
craft Council, Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce; Leslie E. Neville, edi 
tor, Aviation, and William A. Mara 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. Littl 
information not already generally 
known was developed in the discu 
sion of future aircraft pertormanc: 
and specifications, but Ward, true to 
the conservative attitude for which 
he is well known within the industry, 
injected a sobering note by warning 
that cheap prices won’t be available in 
personal planes immediately following 
the war, due to high manufacturing 
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National Aviation Clinic notables included (left to right, above) Sheldon B. Steers, Michigan Board of Aeronautics Director; W. R 
Kent, president, Southern Air Services, Memphis; William L. Anderson, executive director, Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission; 


Herbert C. Clish, chairman, Air Age Education Committee, 


American Association of School Administrators; Alfred MacDonald, 


Jirector of parks and airports, Wichita, Kas.; Kern Dodge Philadelphia engineer and resolutions committee chairman of the Clinic 


osts. Wartime’s so-called “mass pro 


luction” has not slashed unit costs, he 


tid, and aircraft engines still are more 
xpensive than the average person b« 
eves. Mara’s address, presenting an 
1uthoritative and timely outlook fo 
postwar aircraft marketing, has been 
idapted as an article and will be found 
n this issue on page 32. 

CAA 
hough he was 
ect of airports, entered the airplane 


Wright, al 


speaking on the sub 


Administrator 


liscussion later when he challenged 
the industry to produce (1) a 150 
mph., 4-place, all-metal family plane 
selling for about $2,000, (2) a land 
ng gear of the full-swivelling, castered 
type to allow cross-wind landing and 
take-off on one-runway airports, and 
+) an effective dampener to reduce or 
eliminate airplane engine noise. These 
developments, he said, will be neces 
iry if the U. S. is to develop a 400, 
000-plane market within ten years, as 
he has predicted. A comprehensive 
eview of the CAA master airport 
plan, about which Wright spoke, is 


found on page 47 


Free HP Time for Vets Hinted 

A lot of people figure they'll fly 
var surplus planes until newer and 
better ones are available, either at Mr. 
Ward’s or Mr 
fact, approximately 6,500 war surplus 


Wright’s prices. In 


personal planes have been sold already 


by the competitive 
bidding, according to Lt. Col. William 
Barclay Harding, Aviation 


Division, Surplus War Property Ad 


government in 
direc tor, 


ministration. A luncheon speaker dur 
ng the Clinic, the Colonel emphasized, 
however, that surplus personal planes 
re the least of his worries—they aren’t 
numerous enough. Eight of every ten 
sold have gone to fixed-base operators, 
dealers, corporate buyers and othe: 
\Viation experienced persons; one deal 
r bought 133; one plane attracted 
thirty-nine bidders. The Colonel added 
that even the damaged ones are going 
fast—165, most of them without en 
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gines, oftered in a recent DPC auction, 
went like hot cakes. 

Regarding the disposal of surplus 
military trainers, Col. Harding touched 
on what might develop into a signifi 
cant program—government-furnished 
horsepower time for returning service 
pilots to preserve the government’s 
investment in their training. He said 
numerous postwar training programs 
are “in the making” and present policy 
is to “set aside most surplus trainers 
for use in organized training programs 
to be sponsored by Congress.” It 
would be very beneficial to national de- 
fense to preserve the experience ot 
men trained 
“by distributing the latest and best of 
the surplus war trainers to fixed-bas« 


at. gov ernment expe nse 


operators around the country for th« 
use of ex-service and reserve pilots” 
who probably afford to fly 
regularly only the smallest aircraft, he 
explained. 

Radar and other electronic devices 


could 


received emphasis in Clinic addresses. 
Glen A. Gilbert, chief, Air Traffic 
Control Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, said a chief item in 
future air trafhc control will be a 
“collision warning device,” having a 
screen on which would be shown the 
positions of all aircraft within a fif 
teen-mile radius. It should be the size 
and weight of a present-day compact 
radio receiver, and the screen would 
be about the size of an artificial hori 
zon indicator or perhaps slightly 
larger. As for cost, such a device 
should be no more expensive than 
other flight 


necessary today, but economic limita 


instrument equipment 
tions may result in a device indicat 
ing the positions of other aircraft only 
in the front hemisphere of the aircraft 
carrying the instrument. 

Wartime radar, 
postwar civil aviation, will make fly 


when applied to 


ing “quite as safe as sitting at home— 
safer, perhaps,” the Clinic was told by 
Lt. Gen. B. K. Yount, AAF Train 


ing Command commanding general, 


(Daily Oklahoman Photos by Joe Miller.) 


who added: “On the question of safe 
ty, we have a hundred new devices be 
sides radar.” 

In a section devoted to air trans- 
port, CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue 
and others urged air carriers to extend 
their efforts from luxury business to 
the mass transportation market in 
order to enlarge that industry and 
extend air service to hundreds of new 
areas. Highlights of this section will 
be found on page ninety-six of this 
issue. 

CAB Member Ryan told the Clinic 
of special studies now being made of 
taxation as it affects air transporta 
tion. Congress ordered the study, he 
said, and its objectives are that (1) 
air commerce shall not be subject to 
burdensome multiple taxation, and 
(2) inequalities in state and local 
tax policies shall not influence plan 
ning of air routes, operations, selec 
tion of equipment, and location of 
maintenance bases. 

Space prevents coverage of all inter 
esting developments at the Clinic. Its 
resolutions, condensed and _ published 
with this article, represent outstand 
ing accomplishments by the partici 
pants, particularly the resolutions 
committee headed by Kern Dodge, 
Philadelphia engineer. All phases of 
aviation were ably represented by that 
committee’s membership, and those 
who would serve aviation’s interests 
should recognize the Clinic’s resolu 
tions and work for the goals they seek 

Because of the remarkable efficiency 
by which the Clinic functioned, Okla 
homa City and the National Aeronau 
tic Association, its sponsors, deserv« 
widespread Stanley 
Draper of the Oklahoma City Cham 
ber of Commerce and his associates, 
and Clinic Director Steadham Acker 
have steered the Clinic to an out 


commendation. 


standing success for the second 
straight year. For the advancement of 
civil aviation it is to be hoped they 
will continue their efforts for an even 


greater Clinic in 1945. *® * * 
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HROUGH the _ utilization 

Ts the world’s largest mas 

ter tooling dock at Consolidated Vul 
tee Aircraft Corporation’s Fort Worth 






division, heretofore unheard-of co 





ordination between the master loft 





ind the tooling department has been 





ichieved by scribing grid lines w hich 





locate reference points in fairing an 






uirplane. 
The master tooling dock is a three 
apparatus 






dimensional 
which provides a mechanical means 


positioning 






for setting up the locators on all types 





ot assembly Mixtures — in strict ac 
cordance with lofting information and 






under the dimensional control of tem 
plates derived therefrom. Its primary 
idvantages lie in the fact that it auto- 
the job ot 







matically co-ordinates 


fabricating three dimensional assembly 






fixtures with accuracy and reliability 





that was previously possible only in 





t ibricating second dimensional detail 





issembly fixtures 





Foremost function of the dock is to 





represent the lines of the grid plane 
system of the master loft by means 





of physical members called “straight- 
edges.” There are four stationary 





longitudinal straightedges in the di- 





mension ot length, two movable verti- 





cal straightedges in the dimension of 





height, and two movable transverse 
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World's 


Largest 


The inaccuracies be- 
tween lofting and tool- 
ing have been eliminated 
by straightedge posi- 
tioning inside a stable 
dock — another engi- 
neering victory for 
aviation. 


This huge master tooling dock now near- 
ing completion at Consolidated Vultee's 
Fort Worth division is the largest three- 
dimensional positioning device ever in- 
stalled for aircraft work. 


Tooling Dock 


By H. S. KITTEL 


Assistant Plant Engineer 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Fort Worth, Texas, Division 


straightedges in the dimension of 
width. The longitudinal 


edges represent station lines, while the 


straight 


verticals reproduce water lines and the 


transversals indicate buttock lines. 


Working Bay Eighty Feet Long 


Fundamentally, the accuracy of the 
dock depends upon the firmness of its 
foundation; and, naturally enough, 
the details involved here depend large 
ly upon the geographical location. The 
foundation for the world’s largest tool 
dock at the Consolidated Vultee’s Fort 
Worth division, was designed to carry 
a 4,500,000-pound load and to resist 
and nullify vibrations caused in the 
operation of nearby equipment. Com 
pletely independent of surrounding 
building structure, this base is of rein- 
forced concrete, supported on a con 
tinuous footing four feet by five feet 
deep on solid earth. 

Embedded in the base are loading 
rails, which are used to locate the 
structure of the assembly tool during 
dock set-up operations. 
above the base are vertical monolithic 


Projecting 


columns and catwalks bounded by 
reinforced steel. These columns carry 
a structural steel superstructure which 
supports the upper longitudinal 
straightedges, guard rails, ladders and 
crane rails. The lower longitudinal 
straightedges are supported directly by 
angle blocks, which are held in place 
by studs sunk into the concrete of 
the base. 

All four longitudinal straightedges 
are secured by micrometric adjusting 
screws, which may be used in aligning 
the straightedges in true parallel re- 
lationship with one another. The 
alignment of these straightedges may 
be accomplished within a tolerance of 
plus-minus .0Q1 inch in lengths up to 
sixty feet by means of electrically- 
energized wires, an electronic mercury 
level, and master gages. 

Drilled in one side of each movable 
and fixed straightedge is a straight 
line of .500-inch diameter bushed 
holes, evenly spaced on 10.000-inch 
centers which correspond with the 
grid lines of the master loft. On the 
longitudinal straightedges, these holes 
are positioned diametrically opposite 
one another in transverse plane parallel 
relationship by means of trammel 
gages. Further, the holes are numbered 
for reference and identification; and, 
due to the accuracy of their 10.000- 
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vasis for all positioning. 


Besides the ev enly-spaced holes, the 
straightedges all have two major fea- 
tures in common: (1) Each has a “T” 
lot running its full length for use in 
lamping certain accessories once they 
1ave been positioned; and (2) each has 

ribbed working surface which has 
wen carefully machined and_ then 
craped or ground to reduce surface 
The dock illustrated in 
this article has vertical straightedges 


rregularities. 


length, 
transverse straightedges which are fif- 


which are eighteen feet in 


teen feet in length, and longitudinal 
traightedges which are eighty feet in 
ength; therefore, it has an eighteen 
y fifteen by eighty foot working bay 
yw envelope. Due to machining limi 
tations, it has been found advisable to 
nake the straightedges in units of not 
nore than twenty feet, even though 
their total lengths may be consider- 
ibly more. The tooling docks built so 
far have therefore been in unit lengths 
~ twenty, forty, 


sixty, and eighty 


eet respectively 


Positive Dimensional Control 


Either one or two transversc 
traightedges may be used in the op 
ration of the dock, according to the 
They are 
nounted by means of cables and pul 


ature of the job at hand. 


eys which ire connected with 


ounterweights inside the vertical 
traightedges; thus they are substan 
ially balanced on the faces of the 
ertical straightedges for easy opera 
ion. Both the transverse and vertical 
traightedges are moved fore and aft 
n the dock to any desired transverse 
perpendicular plane by means of an 


\ erhead crane. 


Dimensional control in the 
dock 1S 


the medium 


mastel 


ooling established through 
“strip templates” or lo- 
cation gages. Strip templates are made 
f three-eighths by two inch cold 
olled steel strips in the convenient 
ength of fifty-one inches. Reamed 
oles, cach with a diameter of .500 
nch, are spaced at 10.000-inch inter 
ils in one margin of the strip tem 
‘late to match the bushed holes in a 
traightedge, upon which the template 
mounted by means of ground pins. 
n the opposite margin, holes are jig 
ored to the precise offsets called for 
y the basic dimensions of the airplane. 
The number of strip templates re 
uired for a given airplane depends on 
he overall length of the ship from 
ose to tail, plus half its breadth from 
enterline to wing tip and its overall 
eight. Stencil markings identify the 
emplates and they may be stored in 
n ordinary filing cabinet. 
Strip templates make it possible for 
ling to begin almost at the incep 
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nch locations, they are used as the 











BETT.LINES 
I 


How the master tooling dock functions is illustrated by these drawings. Above is 
shown how the grid lines of the master loft are theoretically projected into the 


third dimension by tooling dock’s straightedges. 


attained through the medium of 





They can 


tion of an aircraft design. 
be completed as soon as the basic sta 
tion dimensions are frozen, and their 
entirety completes dimensional con 


trol for every point that must b< 
established in the tooling for a given 
airplane. They are used repeatedly 
throughout the set-ups for the various 
assembly fixtures involved in the tool 
ing program, and their accuracy in 
sures the automatic co-ordination of 
They are 
to the master tooling dock what the 


all the fixtures produced. 


phonograph record is to the phono 
graph. 

By means of strip templates, “‘sta 
tion fittings” are positioned on the 


longitudinal = straightedges. Ground 
pins, inserted in the respective station 
holes of the strip templates, engage 
the bushed holes in each station fit- 
secured by 


cing, and the fitting is 


strip templates, 


Exact dimensional control is 
as indicated below. 


(Consolidated Vultee Drawings.) 


tightening the “T” bolts which lock 
it to the straightedge. By using the 
same set of strip templates succes- 
sively on each of the four longitudinal 
straightedges, workmen can_ locate 
station fittings accurately in each of 
the successive transverse planes. 

The station fittings make it possi- 
ble for the vertical straightedges to 
be accurately located in each required 
plane by ground 
pins which pass through the bushed 
holes in each end of the height mem- 


station means of 


bers. A screw jack at the foot of each 
vertical straightedge permits adjust 
ment, so as to relieve any strain upon 
the longitudinal straightedge, and its 
position can be verified by adjusting 
until the locating pin turns freely in 
the bushed hole. A machine screw is 
inserted through a clearance hole in 
the center of each station fitting into 
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threaded holes in the vertical straight 
edge, enabling the latter to be 
tightened securely against the face of 
longitudinal 


, , 
the ipper ind iowel 
t 


L 
raigt 


ral 


Tolerance Not Cumulative 


d mension in space 1S 


} ed ge 


The second 
established by the level to which the 
transverse straightedges are set, using 
1 pair of water line strip templates to 
ngage those bushed holes which repre 
nt basic dock water lines in th 
vertical straightedges. Ground locat 
ing pins are inserted in the offset holes 
of the water-line strip templates to 


the bushed holes in the ends 


envare 


of the transverse straightedges. The 
bushed holes are exactly centered with 
the horizontal surfaces of the trans 
verse tr uightedges When the trans 


verse straightedges have been leveled 


it the desired plane and drawn flush 
with the face of the left-hand vertical 
face), they 


' 
straightedge reference 


ire securely fastened in position by 
means ot [” b its in the correspond 
neg slots of the vertical straightedge. 

The third dimension in space 1s 
established by means of a suitabk 
fitting accurately positioned upon the 
transverse straightedge. The two gen 
eral types of fittings that are en 
countered might be compared with 


the “mortise” and “tenon joinings 


used in woodworking. The mortise is 


.s ‘ - 
called a emale ntting, and the tenon 
, , - 

called a male hitting 


\ phenomena ol the master tool 


; : : ' 
ing dock is that the tolerances, which 
must necessarily exist in 1ts 


The dimensional 


settings, 
ire not cumulative 
control established by the SUCCESSIVE 
use of identical cold-rolled steel strip 
templates tends to negate deviations in 
i Various mating issemblies. There 
fore, it ha been found consistently 
possible to produce fixtures within ma 
chine shop tolerances 

Before work is commenced upon a 


mxture in the master 


tooling dock, 
it is essential that the rough fixture 
structure be accurately located with 
regard to the reference lines of the 
dock and secured for the setting-up 
operations which follow. In all cases, 
the loading rails are used for bolting 
the work securely in place. The load- 
ing rails extend down the center of the 
dock and ¢ ymprise two pairs of steel 
channels, spaced so as to admit the use 
of “T” bolts 

Since the majority of master metal 
lofts) are those which por 


eit her 


layouts 
tray the detail assembly of 
fuselage bulkheads or wing ribs, it is 
1 common practice to locate two or 
more tool holes in the primary part of 
each assembly layout for use during 
the blanking, forming, and detail as 
sembly of individual bulkheads and 


ribs; thereby 


a direct relationship of 
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Locators or formers are “frozen” in 
position by pouring molten Cerro- 
matrix into a pot on the jig frame 


the tool hole to the contour of the 
completed parts 1S established. To 
establish wing or fuselage contours 
in true conformity with the master: 
loft layouts, the master tooling dock 
utilizes these tool holes as construc 
tion holes in assembly tooling through 
the medium of “index templates.” 

Because the grid lines of the master 
loft provide the basis for the co 
ordination of all layouts, co-ordinat 
ing holes may be drilled in the maste: 
layout on the center line of a fuselage 
at the intersection of two water-line 
grids common to each of the layouts. 
These may be co-ordinated with a 
photo of the body plan (nested view of 
the contours) by matching with holes 
drilled in identical grid line intersec 
tions. To insure precision in drilling, 
an index bar may be used. The first 
hole is made by drilling to a cente 
punch location; then the index drill 
bar is plugged into this hole and all 
remaining holes are drilled through the 
bushing of the bar while the bar is 
accurately aligned with the grid. The 
tool holes of each successive master 
layout may then be transferred to the 
index template and identified by 
scribed lines and arrows which indi 
cate specific contours. 

From the above, it can be under 
stood why the index template is an 
intermediate template of a new char- 
acter. Upon it are nested not only the 
contours of the body plan, but the 
tool or construction holes to which 
each is directly related. Working re 
productions of the template can be 
produced from the. master for the 
various framing jigs required to build 
an airplane in strict accordance with 
lof t. 

The index template is mounted upon 
a pair of transverse straightedges in 
the master tooling dock by means of 
“index fittings,” and this makes it 
possible to move from station to sta- 
tion, Ssuccessiy ely establishing the posi 
tions of each bulkhead or rib locator. 
Tool or construction holes in each 








locator are matched with correspon 
ing holes in the index template, usin 
ground pins, and when a locator 
positioned it may be securely attache 
to the structure of the fixture by an 
one of several methods — the mo: 
common of which involves the use o 
“jig couplers,” wherein molten Ce: 
romatrix is poured. The assembly 
then drilled to receive dowels, whic 
secure the locator to the couplers. 

Framing jigs completed in this mar 
ner can be depended on to produc 
assemblies with those smooth and a 
curate contours which are so pains 
takingly developed in the master loft 
Moreover, since the station location 
of the various panel fixtures (whic 
much mate together) are successivel) 
positioned by means of identical sta 
tion strip templates, their co-ordina 
tion for splicing—each with the othe 
—is automatic. 

Important considerations in design 
ing fixtures for dock set-ups are: 

(1) The jig structure need not 
have machined surfaces from which 
the tool maker may work in estab 
lishing the position of his jig locators 
since these are securely held in th 
dock clear of the structure. The 
securing of the locator to the struc 
ture is simply a uniting operation, and 
the manner in which this is effected 
may be at the discretion of the tool 
designer. 

(2) The tool designer should re 
member that the dimensional con 
trols which establish the positions of 
the locators on his fixture are estab 
lished in the template department 
from master layouts and basic loft 
dimension; and that such arbitrary di 
mensions as he establishes on the too 
should be primarily related to the fix 
ture structure, all other dimensions bx 
ing merely noted and referred to th 
loft. Also, the tool designer should ca 
out the templates essential to the con 
struction of his fixture and note thes 
on the tool design drawing. 

(3) The tool designer should show 
the essential framework of his assem 
bly in phantom and relate the axes of 
his jig structure to the basic referenc 
lines of the loft, so that the jig struc 
ture may be correctly positioned 
the tooling dotk during set-up op 
erations. 


Akin to Assembly Line Flow 


It has been found further advan 
tageous to prepare with each tool dc 
sign a sketch showing how the fixtur 
should be set up in the master toolin 
dock. On this sketch the correlatio 
between the basic grid lines of th 
dock and the basic grid lines of th 
assembly are developed. It is option 
with the tool designer whether he | 
cates his component parts by nestin 

(Continued on page 86) 
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...and more fun to fly 













with these directional, stability and control features 


Everyone who likes to fly . . . from the youngster just licensed to the veteran pilot . . . will appreciate 
the Swift's directional stability nail airworthiness . . . because the Swift is a stable airplane. 


You can safely use small landing fields, because the Swift can land and take off in a 
short distance. The Swift is equipped with wing flaps and N. A.C. A. design wing slots. 
When you want to land in a small area bounded by trees or buildings, the wing flaps permit a steep 
approach . . . and at the same time the flaps act as air brakes to help you lend smoothly at low 
speed with a short roll. The Swift is basically designed to get into the air with a short take-off run. 


Yes the first time you take a new Swift up . . . taxiing smoothly across the field . . . getting ied into 
the air . . . climbing briskly skyward . . . and setting gently down ina $-point landing . . 
you will agree that the. Swift is a “honey to handle”. You can fly your own Swift 
soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 


eee aS a Ss? sa = sa sO =e ss IS ee 
; Free Booklet * + Mail the coupon today for free 
{ illustrated booklet describing the New Swift, no obligation. 
' 
- — | Globe Aircraft Corporation 


El — P. O. Box 4277-£ 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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(Continued from page 20) 

as, L. B. Glidden, Manager, Texas (Northern 
and Western parts). Denver Region—Boston 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colo., Ross L. Hudson, Man- 
ager, Colorado, New Mexico. Detroit Region— 
607 Shelby Street, Detroit 26, Mich., Arthur F. 
Fushman, Manager, Michigan (except upper 
peninsula). Houston Region—723 Main Street, 
Houston 2, Tex., W. I. Phillips, Manager. Texas 
(southeastern part). Kansas City Region— 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo., Albert L. Strong, Manager, Kansas, Okla- 
homa. Les Angeles Region—Pacific Mutual 
Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif., Hector C. Haight, 
Manager, Arizona, Southern California. Min- 
neapolis Region—McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
1, Minn., China R. Clarke, Manager, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Michigan (upper peninsula). New Orleans Re- 
gion—837 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La., 
George W. Robertson, Manager, Louisiana, 
Mississippi. New York Region—33 Liberty 
Street, New York 5, N. Y., Thomas J. Ahearn, 
Jr., Manager, New York, New Jersey. Omaha 
Region—Woodmen of the World Blidg., Omaha 
2, Nebr., Herbert S. Daniel, Manager, Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska. Philadelphia Region 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., E. Ray- 
mond Scott, Manager, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware. Portland Region—Pittock Block, Port- 
land 5, Oregon, William Kennedy, Manager, 
Washington (eastern half and southwestern 
part), Idaho, Montana, Oregon. Richmond Re- 
gion—Richmond Trust Bldg., 7th and Main 
Streets, Richmond 19, Va., W. B. Cole, Man- 
ager, Maryland, Virginia, Washington, D. C. 
St. Louis Region—407 No. 8th St., St. Louis 
1, Mo., B. Glenn Gulledge, Manager, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Arkansas. San Antonio Region— 
Alamo National Bldg., San Antonio 5, Tex., 
L. C. Andrews, Manager, Texas (southern 
part). San Francisco Region—200 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., John S. McCullough, Jr., 
Manager, Nevada, Northern California. Salt 
Lake City Region—Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City 
1, Utah, Gerald L. Leaver, Manager, Utah. 
Seattle Region——Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., Richard M. Price, Manager, Washing- 
ton (western half with exception of Clark, 
Cowlitz, Klickitat Skamania Wahkiakum 
Counties), Alaska. 


* * * 


EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE: Like 
a snowball rolling down hill, plans for 
expanding aviation education in our 
public schools are gaining momentum 
and new workers almost daily. How- 
ever, not too much interest or help is 
coming from people who stand to 
profit from widespread aviation edu- 
cation, i. e., fixed-base operators, fly- 
ing schools, airlines, manufacturers 
and model airplane companies. Edu- 
cators in every state are begging for 
assistance and guidance. A great deal 
of encouragement is needed in towns 
and counties whose school systems 
have ignored aviation courses in their 
curricula. Few flying schools have 
shown a willingness to donate a 
private pilot course to at least one 
high school teacher interested in 
teaching aviation subjects. The re- 
sultant publicity would more than 
compensate for costs, not to mention 
the ultimate benefits and profits de- 
riving from establishment of aviation 
ground courses in the local schools. 

If you’re looking for authoritative 
information and guidance on the sub- 
ject, we recommend you write the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, for a copy of the 
Bulletin on Aviation Education in 
California Public Schools. In our 
opinion it’s the most comprehensive 
and practical source of information 
available. Other states might well fol- 
low California’s recommendation. 

* * * 

SURPLUS SALES REPORT: Here- 
with is an interpretative chart 
showing the number of planes 
that have become surplus, the 
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number already sold and _ the 
number currently on hand. It was 
released by the War Production 
Board last month following re- 
laxation of Limitation Order L-48 
to permit modification and over- 
haul of surplus aircraft. 

WPB says CAA and RFC fig- 
ures show 18,031 planes have be- 
come surplus. Of these, 5,183 
have been sold and those on hand 
total 12,848. 

The surplus aircraft situation 
took a new turn with revelation 
that increasing numbers of fight- 
ers and bombers are being de- 
clared surplus in this country and 
abroad. To make a long story 
short, the SWPA says such unfit 
planes are getting in the way, 
especially those that are over- 


To date, these planes have become surplus: 


Tronsports 6.6% 


These have been sold: 


16.2% Transports 
Ver 


And these are on hand: 


. Transports 1.6% 
* 


12,848 


Note: One Army bomber hos been sold. 


seas, and are “seriously interfer- 
ing with military operations.” So 
certain classes of surplus combat 
planes are being salvaged and 
scrapped — all usable parts are 
reportedly removed and either 
returned to service or stored, 
usable scrap residue is either sold 
in local markets or stored. 

“Any demand for combat air- 
craft or their component parts 
for classroom use in_ technical 
schools, or for experimental and 
non-aviation uses, can readily be 
filled from surplus stocks in the 
United States,” said Surplus War 
Property Administrator W. L. 
Clayton. That’s a pretty broad 
promise, and those who qualify 
should lose no time in applying 
for this valuable educational ma- 
terial. 

* * * 


PHOTO JOES GET ARMS: The photo- 
reconnaissance pilots who fly North 
American’s fast F-6 can carry a full 
complement of guns and bombs. Its 
cameras are installed in the fuselage 
near the tail, and the pilot makes both 
vertical and oblique shots. F-6 other- 
wise is regular production model of 
the P-51. 

* * * 


CAA CHANGES: William 5S. 
Moore, who until recently was 
with the AAF Flight Control 
Command, has been named chief 
of the CAA’s General Inspection 
Division. He was with CAA prior 
to entering the AAF. .. . Glenn 
Woodmansee was moved up from 
the post of acting general coun- 
sel for CAA to succeed Webb 
Shadle as general counsel. Shadle 
resigned to resume private law 
practice in Los Angeles. 


* * * 


NEW ORGANIZATION: V. G. Lan- 
drum, secretary-treasurer, has an- 
nounced organization of the United 
Pilots and Mechanics Association, with 
headquarters at 1001 Carry Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. He said its prin- 
cipal aims are promotion of adequate 
regulations for pilots, mechanics and 
technicians; establishment of proper 
CAB and CAA understanding of its 
members’ problems, and to advise the 
government on other non-scheduled 
aviation matters. Officers in addition 
to Landrum are L. Alton Denslow, 
president and Cranfill Fowler, vice 
president. 
as * * 

NEW PLANES COMING: An- 
nouncements of new aircraft dur- 
ing the near future will probably 
include Fairchild’s “family plane” ; 
two fighter innovations and a 
completely new design by North 
American; considerable details on 
Consolidated Vultee’s big B-32; 
an amphibian for the private flier 
by Allied Aviation, the glider 
firm; Consolidated Vultee’s plans 
for a postwar Stinson, and a four- 
place Taylorcraft. * * * 
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Modern Airports 


The WRONG Kind 
of Airport 


Guest Editorial 
By HART BOWMAN 


Aviation Director 
City of Dallas, Texas 


IR TRANSPORTATION is indeed the brightest 
pictu n the postwar world. It would seem 
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vays could be of turf. The administra- 
ldnig suld be conservative in size and facilities, 
commodations for one airline. The same accom 
lations could be used for feeder lines when they are es 
1, and space should be provided for a restaurant. 
My honest intention was to offer sound counsel which, if 
ved uuld provide an adequate but not excessively 
port for this town, with provision for expan 
when needed [he intent was recognized by the 
Vspap vhich published the address in company 
feature editorial rating these recommendations as day when some of our cities will need super-airports to 
sible and consistent advice yet offered on the handle their air trafic. Land should be purchased o: 
cal airport question options secured in preparation for such a time. 
Then came the deluge! I was besieged with telephone In my belief we are coming into an air age with poten 
from interested business men of that community, tialities far beyond our dreams. Air supremacy is here, 
lemanding that I retract my estimate of their town’s ait in both quality and quantity. Vast advancement in avia 
ments. They insisted they needed an airport tion is well under way. 
wa paved 4,000 feet in length and 150 But we stand to lose much that we are gaining just 
teet wide, and a magnificent administration building. The because so many communities have been oversold on thei 
f this de luxe airport and facilities would have reached uirport needs. Even though a modest airpark would fill 
: rly half a million dollars the bill for them for ten years to come, their pride rebels 
Such an expenditure for this town, especially in view it the idea of an unpretentious field and building. They 
present airport requirements, would be a monument visualize a modernistic terminal building—long runways 
1d foolishness—a dream of wishful thinking which of smooth cement—a swank restaurant—and dozens of 
ld seriously damage the normal progress of postwar gaily painted personal planes brightening the taxi strips 
ition in that area. For at this time the town does not ind sky. They overlook the dire possibility of financial 
in airline stop, a feeder line, or a commercial opera tragedy if that elaborate business institution cannot op 
f any kind erate profitably on the limited amount of air business 
Many of us, oldsters in aviation, have no difficulty in ivailable in the local area. 
illing the 1929 crash, when we talked and built on the Pride is a great thing; it has played an important role 
spect of ns of airplanes which of course didn’t in many Americans’ success. But don’t for a minute 
Must we go through something like that forget that it has also ruined many individuals when the 
order to realize that over-elaborate airports bring cards didn’t fall right. Many a town, impelled by pride 
vitable day of reckoning? Why can’t we, this to build the kind of airport it doesn’t need, will be paying 
ne, be sane and hardheadedly sensible, and build ports and the price for many years to come. Don’t let your town 
cilities which fill today’s actual needs, with allowance head that way. A commonsense program, supported by 
futul InsiON? men whose opinions carry weight locally, can keep it on 
( f yuires that we prepare for the the beam! ~ « * 
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The National Airport Plan 


Sweeping proposals for aviation expansion during 
the next ten years have been presented to Congress. 
Here’s a review of the billion-dollar course 

charted by CAA. 


ONG awaited details of 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis 


tration’s new National Airport Plan 
came out late in November with its 
presentation to Congress, with the 
CAA requesting construction of 3,050 
1ew airports and improvements to 
1,625 of the nation’s 3,000 existing ai 
ports five to ten year period 
at a_ total approximately 
$1,250,000,000 

Voluminous in content, the national 
program was prepared at the request 
of the House of Representatives, and 
represents many months of intensive 
research and study by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Facts and 
figures were meticulously broken 
down into the smallest details, despite 
the immensity of the undertaking, 
and the program represents the most 
comprehensive analysis of postwa) 
aviation prospects yet to appear. The 
report to Congress predicted 6,000,000 
prospective fliers, 350,000 Army and 
Navy pilots and 150,000 civilian pilots 
and students at war’s end, and 400,000 
civil airplanes within ten years fol 
lowing the Armistice. 

Federal-State participation is the 
keynote, with the states matching 
Federal allotments, which would be 
authorized by adoption of Congress- 
man Jennings Randolph’s (Dem.-W. 
Va.) H. R. 5024, already presented to 
Congress and billion 
dollar enabling appropriation togethe: 
with a mathematical formula de 
termining the state allotments by pop- 
ulation, area, existing airports, 
number of airplanes 


$3,000,000 Sought immediately 


The CAA’s plan recommended: 

“1. That Congress authorize an ap 
propriation to the Office of the Ad 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics 
to exceed $100,000,000 annually to be 
used in a program of Federal aid to 
public agencies for the development 
of a nationwide system of public ai 
ports adequate to meet the present 
and immediate future needs of civil 
aeronautics 

“The Administrator be 
to allocate such funds for 
struction work involved in 
ing, improving, or repairing 
tinguished from day-to-day mainte- 
nance of) an airport, including the 
construction, alteration and repair of 
airport buildings other than hangars, 
and the removal, lowering, marking 
and lighting of airport obstructions; 
for the acquisition of any lands or 


over a 


cost of 


proposing a 


anda 


not 


authorized 
any 
construct- 
(as dis- 
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tect airport approaches; for making 


specifications, supervising and _ in 
specting construction work; and fo: 
field surveys, preparing plans and 


any necessary Federal expenses in the 
administration of this program. 
“9 That Congress appropriate to 





property interests necessary either the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for any such construction or to pro- three million dollars to be available 
NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN BY STATES 
Existing Total 
Airports Proposed Airports at 
Existing To Be New Completion 
STATE Airports* Improved Airports Program* Proposed Costs 

Alabama 75 27 35 110 $ 12,185,000 
Arizona 78 15 44 122 10,935,140 
Arkansas 45 25 65 110 35,109,634 
California 251 137 174 425 56,912,500 
Colorado 53 31 36 89 12,178,000 
Connecticut 22 11 26 48 16,350,000 
Delaware 13 7 11 24 2,684,000 
District of Columbia 3 3 
Florida 192 48 57 249 23,734,630 
Georgia 68 17 50 118 9,310,000 
Idaho 1 28 23 74 9,085,000 
Illinois 87 55 105 192 40,076,000 
Indiana 56 28 68 124 16,032,000 
lowa 50 28 80 130 9,951,500 
Kansas 76 42 76 152 7,732,000 
Kentucky 28 14 76 104 7,865,000 
Louisiana 50 35 63 113 40,617,890 
Maine 30 24 3 73 19,565,000 
Maryland 26 7 64 90 14,065,000 
Massachusetts 55 26 35 90 29,931,000 
Michigan 121 80 92 213 22,813,000 
Minnesota 45 36 114 159 11,736,000 
Mississippi 60 22 51 111 10,790,000 
Missouri 58 32 71 129 18,923,000 
Montana 77 52 24 101 10,473,100 
Nebraska 57 37 54 111 8,824,000 
Nevada 3 24 30 73 4.752.100 
New Hampshire 16 14 25 4] 14,934,000 
New Jersey 50 24 59 109 31,968,780 
New Mexico 69 8 52 121 33,016,594 
New York 129 60 122 251 58,590,895 
North Carolina 67 3 55 122 19,776,000 
North Dakota 32 18 5D 87 3,842,000 
Ohio 104 77 129 233 31,161,000 
Oklahoma 95 3 R9 184 37,300,440 
Oregon 50 22 33 83 6,579,000 
Pennsylvania 140 76 13 27 46,667,000 
Rhode Island 8 7 11 19 5,069,000 
South Carolina 18 12 40 8 12,839,000 
South Dakota 29 14 26 55 4,730,500 
Tennessee 32 20 55 87 13,142,000 
Texas 319 123 213 532 120,923,152 
Utah 3: 19 54 87 12,120,790 
Vermont 12 10 25 37 12,867,000 
Virgina 63 30 103 166 23,239,000 
Washington 76 37 42 118 20,158,000 
West Virginia 24 12 73 97 28,649,000 
Wisconsin 48 33 81 129 17,944,000 
Wyoming 41 24 10 51 3,472,000 

Total 3255’ 1625 3050 6305" $1,021,567,945 

*Includes airports under construction by agencies other than CAA 
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NUMBER OF PROJECTS BY C.A.A.REGIONS 
IN PROPOSED PROGRAM 
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CAA regions and the states comprising them are as follows: Region |—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, Virginia, District of Columbia, Rhode Island, 
Maryland; Region 2—Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida; Region 3—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, North Dakota; Region 4—New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana; Region 5—Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, lowa, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri; Region 6—California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona; Region 7— 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana. 


immediately for further preparatory 
work in order that an adequate air- 
port construction program may com- 
mence immediately after appropria- 
tion for construction is enacted. 

“3. That such a program be con- 
ducted in co-operation with the states 
and other non-Federal public agencies 
on a basis to be determined by the 
Congress. That the Federal contribu- 
tion be determined by the Congress in 
passing the necessary enabling legis- 
lation. A good precedent for the pro- 
portionate sharing of costs exists in 
the Public Roads program which has 
operated satisfactorily for years on 
a fifty-fifty basis. 

“4. That any project for which Fed- 
eral aid is requested must meet with 
the approval of the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics as to scope of de- 
velopment and cost, conform to CAA 
standards for location, layout, grad- 
ing, drainage, paving, and lighting, 
and all work thereon be subject to 
the inspection and approval of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and his designated representatives. 


Participating Requirements 
“5. In order to participate in the 
Federal aid program, a state shall 
“(a) Establish and empower an of- 
ficial or an official body equipped to 
conduct its share of the program. 
“(b) Have legislation adequate for 
the clearing and protection of airport 
approaches, and such other legislation 
as may be necessary to vest in its 
political subdivisions all powers neces- 
sary to enable them to participate 
through the state as sponsors of air- 
port projects. 
“(c) Have no special tax on avia- 
tion facilities, fuel, operations, or 
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businesses the proceeds of which are 
not used entirely for aviation purposes. 

“(d) Insure the operation of all 
public airports within its jurisdiction 
in the public interest, without un- 
just discrimination or unreasonable 
charges. 

“(e) Insure the proper operation 
and maintenance of all public air- 
ports within its jurisdiction. 

“(f) Make airports developed with 
Federal aid available for unrestricted 
use by U. S. government aircraft with- 
out charge other than an amount suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of repairing 
damage done by such aircraft. 

“(g) Require the installation at all 
airports for which Federal funds have 
been provided of a standard account- 
ing and fiscal reporting system satis- 
factory to the Administrator. 

“6. That sponsors of projects be re- 
quired to enter into contracts with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
insuring the proper maintenance and 
protection of airports developed with 
Federal aid and their operation in the 
public interest.” 


Public Works Program 

During recent months Washington 
reports have speculated over possibili- 
ties of the Roosevelt administration 
using the National Airport Program 
to bulwark its latest New Deal plan- 
ning. In this regard it is interesting 
to note the CAA’s interpretation of 
airports as Federal Public Works. “A 
national] airport system is so essential 
that it cannot be laid away on a 
‘shelf’ of public works plans for use 
only in a period of widespread un- 
employment,” the CAA stated, add- 
ing: Actual construction would pro- 
vide approximately 1,250,000 man- 








months of temporary employment and 
on completion the national airport 
system would furnish continuous em- 
ployment, on a basis of ten employes 
per airport, to some 63,000 persons; 
the proposed airports are potential 
military bases and training facilities 
for a reserve of civilian fliers and 
thus would bulwark our air power; 
new Federal funds would be attracted 
immediately for hangar construction 
and other needed commercial facili- 
ties as well as aircraft maintenance 
and sales, services, flying schools, 
restaurants, and many other aero- 
nautical or non-aeronautical enter- 
prises; improved terminal airports, by 
eliminating costly congestion and by 
providing longer runways for in- 
creased payloads, would prove an im- 
portant factor in reducing the cost 
of air transportation and thus pay 
for themselves in the long run. The 
agency explained further that the 
annual cost of the proposed construc- 
tion, if accomplished in a 5-year 
period, would amount to less than 3 
per cent of the normal annual dollar 
volume of all construction activities 
by public and private interests (10-11 
billion a year 1925-1929). “With an 
adequate National Airport Program 
civil aviation can grow to a point 
where it becomes a substantial seg- 
ment of the nation’s economy and 
sources of employment,” the CAA 
commented. 

The CAA explained to Congress 
that its plan is temporary and will 
require revisions from time to time 
to adjust it to current needs as avia- 
tion develops in the postwar period. 
Population was used as the primary 
basis of airport distribution, the CAA 
contending that the need for airports 
is directly related to population and 
area. The suggested class of the vari- 
ous airports was determined by the 
relative importance of the locality as 
the center of a trading area, its 
function in the nation’s airport sys- 
tem, and its importance to existing 
and proposed air routes. In areas of 
high population density airports were 
located to render maximum utility 
with a minimum number. 


Cost Breakdown 


Total cost of the construction pro- 
posed in the plan was estimated at 
$1,021,567,945. This does not include 
the cost of land or buildings, which 
may vary greatly depending on the 
exact sites selected. Expenditures may 
be divided into five general classifi- 
cations: 

1. Preparations of the site—Clear- 
ing, grubbing, excavation and grading, 
drainage, surface conditioning, and 
fencing, estimated to cost $525,304,- 
322, or 51.4 per cent of the total cost. 

2. Paving Runways, taxiways, 
aprons. Estimated cost of this item is 
$395,305,460 or 38.7 per cent of the 
total. This compared with 46 per cent 
for paving in the Defense Airport Pro- 
gram where there was greater em- 
phasis on large airports with paved 
runways. 
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3. Lighting Installations and 
equipment costs for Beacon, Boundary, 
Obstruction, range, runway and taxi- 
way flood or contact lights, and wind 


tee or tethahedron. Estimated cost, 
$55,081,978, or 5.4 per cent. 
4. Radio—Cost of equipment and 


installation of necessary facilities. 
Estimated at $10,983,000, or 1.1 per 
cent. 

5. Miscellaneous Includes ap- 
proach clearing, access roads, mark- 
ing and landscaping. Estimate, $34,- 
893,185, or 3.4 per cent. 

Airports intended only for private 
flying would get 39 per cent of the 
proposed outlay. Improvement or 
construction aimed at making possi- 
ble extension of airline service, and 
in most cases simultaneously improv- 
ing facilities for personal flying, ac- 
counts for 50.8 per cent of the ex- 
penditures, while cost of work at 
presently designated air carrier stops 
would amount to 10.2 per cent. The 
cost for airports which would permit 
extension of air service to additional 
communities is about evenly divided 
between the places named in pending 
applications for certificates and those 
which might subsequently be con- 
sidered. 

Expenditures for new airport facili- 
ties would be 58 per cent of the total, 


while 42 per cent would go to im- 
provement of existing airports. 
Approximately 17 per cent of the 


funds would be spent in communities 
of 50,000 or more, and the remaining 
83 per cent in communities of less 
than 50,000 population. It is possible, 
however, that as metropolitan dis- 
tricts complete comprehensive plans, 
the ratio will be altered. 

Class 1 airports would cost 15.2 per 
cent of the total; Class 2, 45.4 per 
cent; Class 3, 22.3 per cent; Class 4, 
10.7 per cent, and Classes 5 and 6, 4 
per cent. 

The CAA program recommended 
that as a condition for receiving Fed- 
eral aid, the states and their political 
subdivisions “shall enact zoning laws 
adequate to restrict the height to 
which structures and objects of nat- 
ural growth may be erected or al- 
lowed to grow in the vicinity of air- 
ports.” It also recommended that Fed- 
eral aid for airport development in- 
clude the cost of approach clearing 


and protection in the construction 
costs for which Federal funds are 
available. 

Pointing out deficiencies of the 


existing airport system, the CAA said 
large cities now offer too few landing 
areas, inconveniently located in rela- 
tion to the population — there are 
438,585 persons per airport in cities 
of more than 500,000. Applications to 
bring air service to 678 communities 
not now receiving it are on file. Among 
the 286 places (101 are temporarily 
suspended mostly because planes are 
not available to the airlines) now ap- 
proved for air carrier service, there 
are 140 which do not meet the desira- 
ble minimum of 5,000-foot paved run- 
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Maps on these facing pages show how CAA regions compare in distribution of 
airports, improvements and costs. Leader is Region |, with 1,319 projects costing 
$304,579,675. Region 4 is second in costs with $266,967,710 but third in number 
of projects, 1,060, while Region 3 is third in costs with $151,469,000 and second 
in number of projects with 1,241. Fourth is Region 2 with 885 projects and $101,- 
724,630, fifth is Region 6 with 707 projects and $84,720,530. Sixth is Region 5 with 
717 projects and $65,611,000 and seventh is Region 7 with 376 
projects and $46,295,400. 


ways, and many have inadequate taxi- 
ways, parking and servicing aprons, 


insufficient number of runways for 
normal variation of winds, and ob- 
structed approaches. Towns of less 


than 25,000 population show the great- 
est lack of airport facilities. While 
the 412 urban places with populations 
above 25,000 have 602 airports, only 
2,340 of the 6,257 towns with 1,000 
to 25,000 population have any airport. 
Existing airports are so distributed 
that only 1,635, or 53 per cent, of the 
3,076 counties in the United States 
have one or more landing areas. The 
140 metropolitan districts, covering 
1.5 per cent of the land area of the 
nation, average one airport for every 
eighty square miles, while in the re- 
mainder of the country there is only 
one airport for every 1,230 square 
miles. “It is axiomatic,” said the CAA, 
“that every new airport increases the 
utility of every existing airport.” 


6,000,000 Prospective Fliers 

While existing needs for airports 
are substantial, the CAA estimates 
future needs to be tremendous. In 
sharp contrast to the approximately 
25,000 civilian aircraft said by the 
CAA to be on hand now, it expects 
400,000 civil airplanes to be operating 
within ten years after the war’s end. 
At the end of the war the United 
States will have about 350,000 mili- 
tary pilots and 150,000 civilian pilots 
and students. Also interested in fly- 
ing will be 2,500,000 men trained by 
the armed forces in other aviation 
skills and an almost equal number 
employed in our aviation factories. 
“Add to these the 250,000 students 
who are taking aeronautical courses 
in the high schools each year, and 
there is a total of 6,000,000 prospec- 
tive fliers,” the CAA told Congress. 


If only one out of four takes up fly- 
ing as a vocation or avocation, there 
would be 1,500,000 airport users, plus 
millions of prospective airline travel- 
ers. This calls for airports near the 
potential fliers’ homes or places of 
business and near the recreational 
areas, national parks, and other places 
to which they might want to fly. The 
majority of small airports today were 
located from the standpoint of low de- 
velopment cost rather than _ con- 
venience. 

“The sale of personal aircraft offers 
the brightest hope for a mass market, 
which will maintain even a reasonable 
fraction of our present twenty-billion- 
dollar-a-year aircraft manufacturing 
industry,” said the CAA. “Preserving 
a nucleus of this industry is important 
both to defense and the national econ- 
omy, for it can provide a substantial 
source of employment in peace and 
the weapons of war should we ever 
need them in a hurry. 

“The contribution which airports 
for personal flying can make toward 
this goal and toward training civilian 
pilots as a reserve of air power in- 
vests them with national interest. 
That is why this plan calls for 2,900 
of the 3,050 airports in the categories 
especially suitable for personal 
flying.” * * * 





Additional Details Coming 


Further analysis of the CAA’s 
far-reaching National Airport 
Plan will be published in these 
columns next month to supple- 
ment the foregoing review of 
the Plan’s outstanding provi- 
sions. 
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Reuenue us. Costs 


ITH $10,000,000.00 to spend 
on postwar improvements, 
Lambert St. Louis Municipal Airport 
s taking inventory of itself. During 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1944, 
the airport showed a net operating 
profit of $27,088.87 without taking 
nto account interest on investment 

or retirement of principal. 

Largest share of the revenue is 
contributed by the three aircraft man- 
ifacturers whose plants are on air- 
port property. In this respect the St. 
Louis airport joins a_ select few 
that gain appreciable revenue from 
such a source. Without this income 
the St. Louis profit would have been 
nly about $4,000, 

Second principal source is the air- 
lines whose contribution is nearly al- 
ways substantial at an airport which 
they use Discounting the mail and 
express activity produced by St. Louis 
as a city, the airline payments would 
figure out to be about 20 cents per 
passenger originating or destined at 
St. Louis 

One-third of the total revenue, and 
only $1,000 smaller contributor than 
the airlines, are the airport restau- 
rant and other concessions. Fixed- 
base operators turn in an appreciable 
amount to the revenue figure. 

It is interesting to note that farm 
privileges on the airport fringes 
netted the airport approximately 

$1,800.00. 


Statistical fact of interest is the 
tal of 404,427 arrivals and depart- 
ires during the year. Gasoline dis- 


pensed to these aircraft totaled six 
and a third million gallons, principally 
to military planes 
Chief objection to the revenue total 
: as expressed by John E. Randolph, 


airport manager, concerned the gov- 
| ernment offices that pay only a dolla 
a year plus utilities. One entire wing 


of the second floor of the terminal 
building is so leased to government 
offices occupying a space equivalent 
to that returning nearly $3,000 a year 


rom commercial sources, 

Army and Navy, which produce 
most of the transient business pay 
nothing for the use of the field. 

The figures for Lambert follow: 


AIRPORT CHARGES 
Landing Fees 
One daily schedule 


per month $100.00 
Second daily schedule 50.00 
Additional daily 

schedules, each 25.00 


All other charges on contract basis. 
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Exclusive Gas, Oil 
Privileges Opposed 


Last month’s National Avia- 
tion Clinic at Oklahoma City 
unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion introduced by Dudley Steele, 
manager of Lockheed Air Term- 
inal, Burbank, Calif., opposing 
sales of exclusive vending priv- 
ileges for aviation petroleum 
products at public airports ex- 
cept in the case of airports with 
small consumption, where it 
may be uneconomical for more 
than one brand of aviation pe- 
troleum products to be handled. 

The resolution cited an 
“alarming tendency toward the 
sale of exclusive vending priv- 
ileges of aviation petroleum 
products on public airports” and 
warned that “monopoly _in- 
creases costs to the detriment 
of the consumer interest.” In 
the case of small airports, the 
resolution recognized that such 
concessions “may be consonant 
with the public interest through 
actual cost reductions and may 
therefore be permitted so long 


or government aircraft. 





as they do not apply to airlines 








YEARLY EXPENSES 


(1943-4) 


Personal Services 


Supplies 

Office $ 74.52 
Telephone 319.50 
Cleaning and 

Sanitary 79.05 
Miscellaneous 2,896.37 
Lubricants 69.11 
Auto Supplies 98.03 


Contractual 
Fuel $1,956.55 
Electricity 4,423.84 


Maintenance 
Structures $1,340.44 
Small equipment 532.61 
Main equipment 168.74 
Machinery and 
Apparatus 50.00 


$27,390.42 


3,536.58 


6,380.39 


2,091.79 


Rock and Emulsion for field $ 4,656.56 


$43,888.93 


AT LAMBERT ST. LOUIS 


WHO PAYS AT LAMBERT— 
ST. LOUIS? 
(1943-4) 
Airlines 
American Airlines: Rent, 
$1,550.04; Landing fees, 
$2,400.00; Ticket Office, 
$750.00 
Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines: Rent, $1,200.00; 
Landing Fees, $3,350.00; 
Ticket Office, $399.96 
Eastern Air Lines: Rent, 
$150.00; No Landing 
Fees; Ticket Office, 
$199.98 349.98 
Mid-Continent Airlines: 
Rent, $300.00; Landing 
Fees, $1,325.00; Ticket 
Office, $366.63 
TWA: Rent, $1,200.00; 
Landing Fees, $3,600.00; 
Ticket Office, $750.00 


$ 4,700.04 


4,949.96 


1,991.63 


5,550.00 
$17,531.61 
Concessions 

testaurant, $13,234.48; 

Barber Shop, $300.00; 

Pay Telephones, $1,- 

044.82; Pay Toilets, 

$815.03; Other, $240.00 15,634.33 
Fixed Base Operators— 

Brayton Flying Service, 
$6,825.00; St. Louis Fly- 
ing Service, $600.00; Os 
car Parks, $240.00 

Manufacturers— 

Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, $3,279.00; Robert- 
son Aircraft Co., $7,- 
104.90; McDonnell Air- 
craft Co. $12,569.93 

Government Agencies- 

CAA, $3,010.14; Post 
Office, $600.00; U. S. 
Engineers, $437.21; 
Weather Bureau, $450.00 4,497.35 

Miscellaneous 3,301.99 


7,665.00 


22,953.83 


$71,584.11 
* x * 


Gasoline Storage 
Facilities Listed 

Of 3,265 airports, including Army 
and Navy, in the U. S., only 1,853 have 
gasoline storage facilities. Of these, 
134 have storage facilities of less 
than 500 gallons, 382 store 500 to 
1,000 gallons, 360 store 1,000 to 2,000 
gallons, 181 store 2,000 to 3,000 gal- 
lons, 128 store 3,000 to 5,000 gallons, 
90 store 5,000 to 10,000 gallons, 160 
store 10,000 to 50,000 gallons, 112 
store 50,000 to 100,000 gallons, and 
306 store over 100,000 gallons. 
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How's Your Revenue Dollar? 


Announcing a contest for airport managers interested 
in raising their airport revenue — with $200 offered 
in cash awards. 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 


O stimulate interest among 

B gree managers in pront- 

able merchandising methods, MOD- 
ERN AIRPORTS will conduct a con- 
test, offering $200 in cash prizes 
for the best ideas on “Merchandising 
Your Airport.” The contest will be di- 
vided into two sections; one for air- 
ports in cities of 200,000 population 
or less, and the other for airports in 
ities of over 200,000 population. 
Prizes for each of the two sections 
will be $50 for first place, $35 fo 
second place, and $15 for third place 

The contest opens December 15th 
and the closing date will be May Ist, 
1945. 

The writer has spent considerable 
time at airport conventions and avia- 
tion clinics, urging and arguing the 
merits of airport merchandising. 
Many airport managers and city 
planners from all over the country 
have written me letters and visited 
my office at Lockheed Air Terminal 
in Burbank to obtain facts and figures 
about airport merchandising. This 
contest will serve the purpose of 
spreading still further the growing 
interest in airport merchandising. 
\irport managers taking part will 
ielp others because we will publish as 
nany of the entries as possible in ad 
lition to the winning ones. 

The contest centers around “the 
airport revenue dollar.” This, as il- 
lustrated on this page by an airport 
revenue dollar containing hypotheti 
cal percentages, is a drawn circle in 
which revenue percentages are 
“sliced” to make a “pie,” each slice 
representing the part of the total 
revenue dollar received from various 
sources of revenue. This eliminates 
the necessity of citing actual figures. 
Some airport managers consider their 
figures confidential and are reluctant 
to discuss them with others, but by 
ising the “pie” system, merchandis- 
ng methods can be discussed at 
ength without giving away the actual 
figures. 

Each airport manager uses certain 
nethods to obtain revenue. This reve 
nue comes from different sources 
from airlines, sale of aviation gaso- 
ine and oil, hangar rent, space rental, 
yneessions, restaurants, coffee shops, 
news stands and gift counters, West- 
ern Union, telephone, barber shops 
and the like. To determine your ai 
port’s revenue dollar, go over you 
figures for the year 1944. The a 
ompanying drawing shows hypothe 
tical percentages and the way we a) 
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rived at its “slices” is illustrated as 
tollows: The total revenue is $50,000. 
it is made up of ten slices, each repre- 
senting a percentage of the total. The 
No. 1 slice is the largest and is 40 
per cent of the total, or $20,000, which 
is the revenue derived from airlines 
serving the hypothetical airport. The 
uext largest slice is No. 2, represent- 
ing gas and oil sales, which total 
»12,000 or 24 per cent of the total. 
{hen we have two slices of equal size: 
No. 3 is for restaurants ($5,000) and 
No. 4 is hangar rentals ($5,000), or 10 
per cent of the total for each. Space 
rentals totaled $3,000 or 6 per cent, 
newsstand revenue $2,000 or 4 per 
cent; barber shop $1,500 or 3 per cent 
and $500 each for Western Union, 
telephone and electricity sales for 
1 per cent each. 


In making up your revenue dollar 
be sure the percentages total 100 
This is a very simple operation and 
one that each airport manager can 
make without too much trouble. The 
difficulty with most airport surveys 
in the past has been the amount of 
special auditing and bookkeeping stu 
dies imposed on some of the small ai 
ports, many of which do not go in 
for thorough bookkeeping. 


Easy to Participate 

The rules for our contest are sim 
ple. As soon as possible after January 
Ist, get your figures together for the 
calendar year of 1944. Draw up you 
revenue dollar, breaking it down as 
shown and explained here and address 
it to Dudley M. Steele, MODERN AIR 
PORTS, P. O. Box 750, Dallas 1. 
Texas. We will publish as many e 
tries as possible. At the same time 
stories will be written 
them which will give airport man 
agers some new ideas in merchandis 
ing. The name of the airport man 
ager, the airport, and its address 


concerning 


(Continued on page 65 


Sample Airport Revenue Dollar 




















Airlines, $20,000. 
Gasoline and Oil, $12,000 
Restaurant, $5,000. 
Hangar Rentals, $5,000. 
Space Rentals, $3,000. 


uk wn — 


6. Newstand, cigar counter 
gift counter, $2,000. 
Barber Shop, $1,500. 
Western Union, $500 
Telephones $500. 
Electricity, $500 
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State Off 






icials Drive 


for Uniform Legislation 


WO ¢ ne ided State 
i ie é veering yen 
eral aviation ne other on airports 
were inanimously approved by the 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials holding annual session No 
vember 13 and 14 at the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City Working steadily in 
committee meet v ana general ses 
ons without the fanfare accorded 
the National Aviation Clinic which 
opened there November 15, the state 
officials took a y which should 
greatly influence the future progress 
ot aviation 
Sheldon B. (Buck) Steers, the Mich 
gan Board of Aeronautics’ able direc 
tor, was elected N.A.S.A.O. president 
at the DuSINeSS Se@SSI101 Other officers 
hosen are: Firs e president, A 
thur H. Tully, Jr., director of Massa 
husett Le auth Commission; 
second ce president, Joseph Bergin, 
Utah State Aeronauti Commission; 
third vice president, | L Schroeder, 
Minnesota’s aeronautics commissioner; 
ecretary-treasure (re-elected), E. W 
Stanford, director, Alabama Aviatior 
(ommission These officers constitute 
the board of directors 
The board ay nted seven regional 
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Local co-ordination with 
Federal regulations fea- 
tures proposed codes 
completed at Oklahoma 
City work sessions. 
Campaign in Ilegisla- 
tures will seek early 
adoption. 


By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


directors: William L. Anderson, Penn- 
sylvania aeronautics director; Lt. Col. 
Allen Perkinson, director, Virginia 
State Corporation Commission; George 
C. Roberts, Illinois Aeronautics Com- 
mission secretary; Major John Moodie, 
executive secretary, South Dakota 
Aeronautics Commission; Eugene V 
Fryhoff, Missouri’s Aviation Division 
director; Joseph Bergin, Utah; Majo. 
Leo G. Devaney, Oregon’s aeronautics 


director, 
Uniform State Legislation 
Approved 


The association’s legislation 
mittee, headed by Les Schroeder, had 


com 
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NASAO BILL-DRAFTING was in full sway when this picture was taken at Oklahoma 
City. Michigan's Buck Steers, NASAO president, seated at right, was presiding, 


while 


William 


sSreen 


Minnesota attorney (seated left), analyzed each paragraph 


of the recommended legislation for delegates’ discussion. Standing left to right 
are E. W. Stanford, Alabama, re-elected secretary-treasurer, and George C. Roberts, 
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Illinois, an NASAO regional director. 


(Daily Oklahoman Photo 





spent many days developing the rec- 
ommended bills to the point where 
their many features could be discussed 
and final form approved by the mem- 
bership in open session. As a prac- 
tical step toward removing inaccu- 
racies of phraseology which might 
permit the bills to be invalidated, each 
bill was read aloud item by item at the 
meeting by William Green, assistant 
attorney general of Minnesota, and 
desired changes of wording were made. 

Attending the Oklahoma City meet- 
ing were representatives of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, the CAA, 
the CAB, and the Federal-State Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, 
who participated freely in discussion 
of recommended legislation. The bills 
will also be considered by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference and the National 
Convention of Attorneys General. 

The State Aercnautic Department 
Bill, suggested for passage by states 
now having inadequate aviation laws 
or none at all, comprises sixteen sec- 
tions. The bill defines its objectives; 
establishes an aeronautics commis- 
sion; prescribes the commission’s re- 
sponsibilities and duties; outlines pro- 
cedure for accepting federal aid; pro- 
vides for acquisition and operation of 
state airports, and defines the legal 
status of aeronautics functions. 

The Revised Uniform Airports Bill, 
recommended for’ states needing 
proper control of this vital phase of 
aviation, is made up of eighteen sec- 
tions. It authorizes municipalities to 
acquire airports; declares airports to 
be a public purpose; exempts airport 
property and income from taxation; 
covers appropriation and use of funds; 
specifies powers of municipalities op- 
erating airports; authorizes accept- 
ance of federal aid; prescribes juris- 
diction and separability, etc. 


Copies of Bills Available 


The two codes are not intended to 
be used verbatim by any state, for 
they are based upon what seem to be 
the best features of existing aviation 
laws in a large number of states. 
However, any state wishing to enact 
a law on either of these two subjects 
can take the recommended bill, change 
whatever features do not fit into that 
state’s particular picture, and thereby 
develop a law which will probably 
serve its needs better than one which 
the state’s lawmakers, many of them 
totally unifermed on aviation matters, 
might produce. The two suggested 
bills have been printed in complete 
form, and any state official or legis- 
lator interested may secure a copy by 
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CAA AIRPORT SPECIALISTS assembled in Washington recently for conferences on future U. S. airport development, providing the 
cameraman an unusual opportunity to make this group photo. Standing left to right: J. B. Bayard, Jr., Chief, Planning and Survey 








division, Airport Service, Washington; H. Harvie Perkins, Supervisor of Airports, Region 2, Atlanta, Ga.; John M. Hunter, Jr., Chief, 
Contracts and Legislation Unit, Airport Service, Washington; Edgar Smith, Urban Planning Consultant, Airport Service, Washington; 
S. E. Travis, Jr. Supervisor of Airports, Region 4, Ft. Worth, Texas; Herbert H. Howell, Supervisor of Airports, Region 5, Kansas 
City, Mo.; A. H. Wessel, Supervisor of Airports, Region |, New York City; Leslie C. Vipond, Assistant Chief, Airport Lighting Unit 
Airport Service, Washington; Harold E. Horner, Supervisor of Airports, Region 3, Chicago; Paul Stafford, Senior Airport Engineer, 
Airport Service, Washington; Joseph Yarrow, Turf Engineer, Airport Service, Washington; C. Raymond Seybold, Chief, Airport Light- 
ing Unit, Airport Service, Washington; Kenneth S. Perry, Chief, Project Review Unit, Airport Service, Washington; George R. Borsari, 


Airport Liaison Officer, Airport Service, Washington. 


Seated, left to right: George Burgess, Assistant to Assistant Secretary of 


Commerce, Washington; Phillips Moore, Chief, Engineering and Construction Division, Airport Service, Washington; Charles B. Donald- 
son, Director of Airports, Washington; R. W. F. Schmidt, Supervisor of Airports, Region 6, Santa Monica, California; Lane W 
Wilcox, Supervisor of Airports, Region 7, Seattle, Washington. 


lirector, 


Mont 


Stanford, 


addressing E. W 
t Commission, 


State Aviation 
gomery 5, Alabama 

Thirty states, or nearly two-thirds 
of the total forty-eight, now belong 

the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and participate in 
ts constructive programs. Member 
Alabama, Colorado, Con 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Dakota, Ten 
nessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 


states are: 


necticut 


South 


Virginia, Wyoming 

The eleven non-member states, in 
luding seven which maintain no state 
study group 
far as is known, are: Arizona, Arkan 
as, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Mon 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla 


aviation 


authority o1 


homa, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin 
Resolutions 
Some important resolutions were 


passed by the NASAO in general ses- 
sion. Independent aviation commit 
tees for both houses of Congress were 
strongly recommended, with a simila1 
recommendation for state legislature 
The state officials urged that federal 
radio equipment inspection be made 
a part of the aircraft airworthiness in 
thus eliminating a separate 
which often involves con 
travel expense 


spection, 
nspection 

lerable 

One resolution focused attentio 
time lapse between filing: of 
violation reports and the CAB’s final 
action, and that this “detri- 


tal”’ condition be corrected Pro 


ipon the 


asked 


nen 
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vision for a separate CAB division to 
administer the affairs of non- 
scheduled aviation was requested. The 
final resolution urged that Congress 
delete from Senate Bill 2105 and HR 
4915 the section authorizing the Public 
Roads Administration to develop, con- 
struct, and maintain flightstrips ad- 
jacent to highways, as this would 
duplicate the functions of an existing 
federal aviation agency. 

The annual meeting of the NASAO 
was far less glamorous than the Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic which immedi- 
ately followed it. Members worked 
hard throughout each day on a tedious 
though vital project, and the final 
meeting began Tuesday evening and 
did not terminate until 3 a. m. But 
the Association achieved two out 
standing successes: It completed a 
sound and much-needed legislative 
project, and lifted to a new high this 
industry’s respect for state aviation 
commissions and their administrators. 
present included: R. R 
Adams, Louisiana director of aero- 
nautics; Chester Allen, Wisconsin 
Aero Advisory Board; W. L. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania Aeronautics Com- 
mission; Ernest L. Bailey, West Vir- 
ginia State Board of Aeronautics; 
Ralph E. Benson, Iowa Aeronautics 
Commission; G. Stewart Campbell, 
New Hampshire Aeronautics Commis- 
sion; Adrian A. Cote, Maine Aero 
nautics Commission; Leo G. Devaney, 
director, Oregon State Board of Aero- 


Those 


nautics 

Irwin R. Erickson, assistant at- 
torney general, South Dakota; Major 
Willard M. Fletcher, Air Corps; Ed- 
ward A. Forbes, Florida; Eugene V. 
Fryhoff, head Aviation Development, 
Missouri; Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., vice 
president, General Aircraft Corpora 


tion; William Green, assistant attorney 
general, Minnesota; Col. Dan F 
Hunter, Iowa Aeronautics Commis 
sion; H. N. Jessen, Nebraska Aero 
nautics Commission; Lt. Col. Don C 
Johnston, Iowa Aeronautics Associa- 
tion; Arthur A. Kelly, Oklahoma; Ed- 
ward F. Knapp, Vermont aeronautics 
inspector; Douglas Langstaff, New 
Orleans Aviation Board; Robert H. 
McIntyre, Governors’ Commission on 
Aviation, Indiana. 

E. F. Markwood, Jr., South Caro 
lina Aeronautics Commission; Dexte1 
C, Martin, South Carolina aeronautics 
director and retiring NASAO presi- 
dent; John Moodie, South Dakota 
Aeronautics Commission; B. Allston 
Moore, South Carolina Aeronautics 
Commission; John E. P. Morgan, Per 
sonal Aircraft Council, Washington, 
D. C.; J. Valmore Normandin, Rhode 
Island Department of Public Works; 
Guy C. Richardson, Iowa Aeronautics 
Commission, 

K. H. Ringrose, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics; George C. 
Roberts, Illinois Aeronautics Com- 
mission; George B. Robinson, New 
York State Commerce Department; 
M. F. Schnibben, South Carolina Aero- 
nautics Commission; L. L. Schroeder, 
Minnesota aeronautics commissioner; 
C. R. Seybold, CAA airport lighting 
engineer; ©. M. Sharrar, Nebraska 
Aeronautics Commission; Lyman W 
Sherwood, Illinois Aeronautics Com- 
mission, 

E. W. Stanford, Alabama Aviation 
Commission; Sheldon B. Steers, Michi 
gan State Board of Aeronautics; Hu- 
bert H. Stark, West Virginia Board of 
Aeronautics; Arthur H. Tully, Jr., 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commis- 
sion; Thomas E. Walsh, Michigan 
State Board of Aeronautics. * * 
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THE AIRPORT 
and Airline Passengers 


VERY airport W hether large 

E*: small is a service insti- 
tution and its first and most important 
service is to get airplanes of all types, 
whether commercial or private, in and 
out safely. Everything else is supple 
mentary to this primary service. But 
there are other less obvious services 
that must be provided and here we 
have to recognize a fundamental dif 
ference between those urports serving 
iirlines and those primarily used by 
privat¢ fliers. Many more services are 
ind will be needed at airline airports 
Ir may become quite a question as to 
who is going to provide these services 
ind who is going to pay for them. 
[his discussion deals with some of 
these problems of the larger airports, 
uirline 


particularly dealing with 


passengers 


Personalized Service 

In pre-war years airline passengers 
were undoubtedly the most exacting 
group of travelers in the country. 
During the war they have put up with 
1 lot but all along they have been 
premium rate for a high 
The airlines 


paying a 
type ot travel service 
recognize this and have spent consid 
erable sums for harmoniously deco 
rated plane interiors, for comfortable 
seats, for hostess service, for hot meals 


erved aloft, and for the many othet 
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Facilities in keeping with 
top-notch airline service 
are needed for air trav- 
elers. Airports are sales 
counters for commercial 
air transportation 
industry. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


items that make passengers comfort- 
able. 

Therefore, at the end of his trip, 
when an air traveler steps from the 
plane, he must not be forced to enter 
an air terminal building where con- 
ditions are far from satisfactory, as 
they now 
passenger who has been surrounded 


are in many places. The 


with luxury and super-service in the 
air should not have to spend his time 
between planes at junction points in 
a dirty, noisy, crowded terminal build- 
ing. This must not be tolerated in 
the future if our airports are really 
service organizations—the sales coun- 
ters of air transportation. 
Airport managers generally 
that their airports should be attractive 
to the general public and to sight- 
seers, affording them parking place, an 
opportunity to see planes come in and 


agree 


+ 


o 


i — . 
of 
wane irr sere Pes: og 


IMPROVEMENTS AT LOVE FIELD in Dallas are scheduled to include additions to 
the existing terminal building as indicated by this drawing prepared by Tom Broad, 
architect. Existing building (A, top center) will have third floor and new tower 
added. A new left wing (B) will be a two-story building housing American Airlines 
and general office space. Similar right wing (C) will house Delta Air Lines and 
Braniff Airways. New building in center (D), for mail and cargo, will house central 
air conditioning unit and will be connected by tunnel with airport ramp. City- 
>perated pay parking lot is also in center (E). To be erected later at bottom left 
F) is a hotel. Covered walkways have topside observation decks and canopy covers 
800 feet of curb parking at main buildings. 









go out, and the airport operations car- 
ried on as well as a place where an 
inexpensive, attractive meal may be 
purchased. The airlines want this, too, 
but at the same time they want thei: 
passengers served in the best possible 
manner with private, high-class wait- 
ing room, ticketing, and restaurant 
facilities to which, at some places, 
sightseers should not have access. 

In return for the fare paid, the air- 
line passenger is not only entitled to 
speed and comfort. in the air, but also 
to greater cleanliness, and better han- 
dling in general than the ground trav- 
eler. This requires a standard of air- 
port equipment and operation, includ- 
ing the station facilities themselves, 
far superior to the ordinary type of 
facility maintained for other agencies 
of transportation. 

The typical railroad station, for ex- 
ample, is hardly anything more than 
a public street through which passen- 
gers walk to and from trains. Noise, 
impossible-to-understand announcers, 
and hangers-on are standard equip- 
ment. A good airport terminal build- 
ing, while it must contain all the con- 
veniences of a good railroad station, 
must certainly avoid incorporating the 
bad features of the average railway 
terminal and must make provision for 
comfort, privacy, and quiet, efficient 
service. 

At the present time, because of the 
size of planes, air travelers normally 
congregate in smaller groups than they 
do when using rail or bus. In our 
present planes there is less space for 
private quarters, although there are, 
among air travelers, a large percentage 
of people who desire and can pay for 
privacy. This imposes upon the air- 
lines an obligation to provide a high 
degree of personalized service on the 
ground as well as in the air, both in 
facilities and in the personnel involved. 
Space in the planes is at a premium, 
and the passenger naturally expects 
more in the way of completeness of 
service at terminals and intermediate 
stops. 

Despite improvements taking place 
recently, few airport restaurants are 
up to minimum standards as far as 
the needs of air travelers are con- 
cerned. The time is here when a 
well-run, high-class restaurant can be 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Denver’s flat front yard 
is the site of an ambi- 
tious project to satisfy 
personal pilots. Fine run- 
ways, comfortable club- 
house and first class fa- 
cilities are going in. 


Shy Ranch for Private Fliers 


T the eastern edge of Den- 

ver, Colorado, one mile 
northeast of KOA radio tower and 
four and one-half miles east of Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, is Sky Ranch 
Airport, largest private airfield in the 
United States. It is not for airline or 
military use but seeks to provide the 
utmost in convenience to the private 
or commercial pilot who flies on busi- 
ness or pleasure. It is privately owned 
and the management devotes its en- 
tire attention to private flying. 


The Airport Site 

Embracing 1,500 acres, the site 
chosen was the best available near 
Denver for many reasons. It and sur- 
rounding area are almost as flat as a 
floor, having ample space for simu- 
lated forced landing practice. With 
radio compass or direction finder, 
problems in orientation can be worked, 
using KOA radio tower and the near- 
by east leg of the Denver range. The 
site is far enough from the smoke of 
the city so that obstruction to visibili- 
ty will be at a minimum. Station 
wagon service to and from the Sky 
Ranch is provided at nominal cost. 


Airport Facilities 

Present construction includes three 
runways, each 6,000 by 300 feet of 
specially compressed clay and gravel, 
so hard that there are no loose stones 
to be picked up by the propeller blast. 
The first hangar is 200 by 150 feet 
with space for office, 
sleeping quarters for transient pilots 
and repair shops. The dope shop is a 
separate building 80 by 80 feet. Also 
on the airport is the private dwelling 
of the airport manager. 

Future construction will include a 
clubhouse with accommodations fo! 
transient air travelers or those who 
wish to use the Sky Ranch as a base 
for air or ground touring of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Dining and recrea- 
tion facilities will be included. As de- 
velopment progresses, a swimming 
pool, riding stables, miniature golf 
course, tennis and badminton courts 
will be added. These facilities will be 


classrooms, 
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By PRESTON DOERFLER 


available on a pay-as-you-go basis to 
transients and there may be member- 
ships in the flying country club fo: 
permanent residents of this area. 

Airport Manager is Willard F. 
Bridgeman, who learned to fly in 1918 
and has been in aviation ever since 
He has flown all sorts of planes unde) 
all sorts of conditions, and has also 
been on the pilot staff of Lockheed. 
For the past two years he has been 
Air Safety Investigator with the Civil 
\eronautics Board, 


Pianes for Training and Sale 

Students are now flying radio- 
equipped deluxe Luscombes, and a 
150 hp. Beechcraft. Ercoupes will be 
added as soon as available, as the op- 
erating firm, Aero Enterprises, Inc., 
is Erecoupe sales distributor for Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana. The Sky 
tanch will serve as the hub of the 






Headquarters of Aero Enterprises, 
Inc., are in a Denver office building. 
Here are three views of its modern 
interior. Top left is the reception 
room. Top right is entrance to one 
of the classrooms. Link training is 
conducted in the room at right. 
L. W. Mack, Sr., well known busi- 
ness leader, heads firm. 


distribution organization with an ade- 
quate supply of parts, supplies and 
new planes for rapid delivery to cus- 
tomers or sub-dealers. In addition 
to demonstrations at the Sky Ranch, 
a downtown showroom in the business 
district of Denver is being planned. 


The School 

At present offering instruction for 
private and commercial licenses, in- 
strument and instructor ratings and 
horsepower ratings up to 675 hp., the 
flight school will also have other types 
of equipment as soon as it is avail- 
able. Chief instructor is Ed Greene, 
who has logged several thousand hours 
as a civilian and Army instructor and 
who has flown ships from “Maytag” 
to Liberator size. 

In addition to the classrooms fo1 
flight students at the Sky Ranch, a 
complete ground school is maintained 
in the business district of Denver at 


(Continued on page 67) 
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erminal on Wheels 
for Small Towns 


Mobile bus station, proposed for feeder line speed- 

up, would eliminate terminal building on small-town 

airports, allow pilot to keep engines running, dis- 
pense with taxiing delay. 


ITH application filed before 

the CAB for authority to 
operate a feeder airline in fifteen mid 
continent states, Oliver L. Farks, 
president of Parks Air College and 
Parks Air Transport, Inc., has devise 
a bus-airport-station for use in 
smaller communities. Conceived as a 
connecting link from the 
section to the airport, the mobile sta- 
tion would pick up passengers down 
town and deliver them directly to the 
plane, thus saving time 

The proposed mobile airport station 
would eliminate the necessity of a 
terminal building, according to Parks, 
but where there is such a building, 
the bus-station would still serve the 
feeder airline’s purpose. Constructed 
of stainless steel or aluminum, its 
built-in features include a ticket sales 
counter, toilet facilities with hot and 
cold water, an air conditioning unit, 
cargo and mail rooms and passenger 
space. It will be eight feet wide, 
about twenty-two or more feet long 
and nine to ten feet high. Passenger 
space would include four double seats, 
elevated, on the left side of the ve 
hicle. The station-bus is still in ex 
perimental stages, models being the 
only structures built to date. 

The unit performs like a station 
wagon, driving up alongside an air- 
plane wherever it stops, delivering 
and taking passengers, mail or cargo, 
and serving the requirements of an 
airport terminal building. It will pick 
up passengers at convenient locations 
for transportation to the airport; it 
will also deliver incoming passengers 
to designated stops. Door-to-door de- 
livery of express and cargo matter is 
to be maintained in the general busi- 
ness district. These services make the 
unit act as a taxicab, delivery truck, 
station counter, radio control tower, 
refreshment stand and rest room 
The speeding up of service by direct 
delivery of passengers, mail and ex- 
press to the plane will save anywhere 
from five to twenty minutes at each 
stop, thus on a ten-stop flight, more 
than two hours on the schedule will 
be saved, according to Parks. 


Walter Beech in on Plans 
One of the chief purposes is to cut 
down feeder airline schedules by elim 


business 
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inating delays at the airport, such as 


taxiing of the plane into position, 





Oliver L. Parks is shown above with 
a model of a feeder airline bus he de- 
signed to eliminate passenger termi- 
nal delays. It would pick up pas- 
sengers and cargo downtown, deliver 
them to runway where plane would 
be loaded or unloaded without cut- 
ting its engines. Cutaway below, 
shown by Philip C. Wagner, vice 
president and general manager of 
Parks Air Transport, Inc., illustrates 
cargo compartments and toilet facili- 
ties carried by bus. 








stopping, restarting and warming the 
engines. 


The bus-station would team up fo: 
feeder airline service as the ground 
unit working in conjunction with a 
plane carrying eight to fourteen pas- 
sengers. Parks has consulted with 
Walter Beech, the Wichita, Kansas, 
aircraft manufacturer, as to the de- 
sign and engineering of the new type 
airplane desired for his airline serv- 
ice. Their opinion is that the feeder 
airline plane will be engineered to 
land with a ground run of not more 
than 1,000 feet, and take off fully 
loaded in that distance, making it 
practical to stop the craft near the 
center of a runway 2,600 feet long, 
then take off from that position 
When the airplane door opens, a 
built-in stairway folds outward. This 
procedure will eliminate the time 
consuming performance of taxiing the 
plane to the station, as done at all 
major airline terminals; taxiing out 
again to the start position on the 
take-off runway. Also, by shortening 
the stop to one minute or less, the 
airplane’s motors will not need to be 
“revved up” before the take-off. This 
operation will make possible an op- 
erating schedule which allows for up 
to five minutes fram the time the pilot 
shuts off power on approaching the 
airport, to regain his cruising speed 
after the take-off, according to Parks. 


“The mobile airport station,” Parks 
said, “will eliminate the necessity of 
a terminal building. Some small towns 
may not feel financially able to con- 
struct a station at the airport. Where 
terminal buildings are erected, the 
bus-station still will serve the feeder 
airline’s purposes. The most impor- 
tant services will be delivering pas- 
sengers and cargo direct to the 
airplane where it stops. This will 
make possible an operating schedule 
which allows for five ‘minutes, no 
more, from the time the pilot shuts 
off power on approaching the airport 
to regaining his cruising speed after 


take-off.” 


Specifications for the mobile airport 
station are being studied by bus man- 
ufacturers and cost estimates are be- 
ing figured. 


The bus-station driver’s duties will 
include operation of these facilities: 
standard equipment for a bus; two- 
way radio; loud-speaker'§ system; 
ticket and sales counter; refreshments; 
cargo and mail; the lavatory and air- 
conditioning units in the rear of the 
bus; and telephone. * * * 
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All public address announcements at Lockheed Air Terminal are made by PBX 
Note handy mike, control panel. 


operators using written announcements. 





system eliminates confusion, variety of inaudible voices, waste of time. 


Solution for P-A 


UBLIC announcements at 

airports have run_ the 
gamut from shouts in a megaphone 
n the early days to the present-day 
streamlined public address system. 
Some years ago our terminal was 
equipped with what was then con- 
sidered a fairly decent public address 
system. Each of the loading gates 
and various other points throughout 
the terminal were equipped with 
microphones. Airline passenger agents 
and others responsible for the hand- 
ling of such announcements made 
them when occasion demanded. The 
particular system in use at that time 
employed tubes which required about 
ten or twelve seconds to warm up. 
Many times the person making the 
announcement started too quickly and 
the public lost a considerable portion 
of the announcement. With the dif 
ferent individuals making announce 
ments there was no possibility of ad 
justing the radio for proper modula 
tion. High pitches, squeaky voices, 
deep bass voices, and_ in-between 
types, plus poor diction and enuncia- 
tion, often made the announcements 
50 per cent intelligible. 

One day the author heard a very 
fine and dignified announcement con 
cerning the arrival of a train in the 
Los Angeles Union Station. From that 
moment he conceived the plan to in 
stall a similar public address system 
in the terminal and make all an- 
nouncements from one source. Short 
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Lockheed Terminal'’s amplifier equip- 
ment is mounted on one rack, shown 
here with panels in place.  Left- 
hand rack, from top to bottom, are: 
Compression amplifier No. |, com- 
pression amplifier No. 2, isolation 
amplifier, patch strips, meter panel, 
speaker fields power supply, and dry 
rectifier relay supply. On right-hand 
rack are seven bridging amplifiers. 


This 








Your terminal need not 
suffer loud-speaker it- 
ters. Here’s a cure that 
worked from the begin- 
ning at Lockheed Air 
Terminal. 





Control panel is compact, located 


next to PBX board. 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 
Airport Manager 
Lockheed Air Terminal 


Problems 


ly thereafter the most modern public 
address system then known was in- 
stalled at Lockheed Air Terminal. 

Prior to the installation of the sys- 
tem, we talked with all the airlines 
in an effort to get them to agree to 
have the announcements made at one 
central point. To do this meant that 
Lockheed Air Terminal would have 
to stand the expense involved, which 
was considerable. In spite of this and 
the very evident saving in time to the 
airline personnel who formerly made 
the announcements, the airlines ob- 
jected strongly. They gave us many 
and varied reasons why our thinking 
was erroneous. They said it would de- 
lay matters; that we could not hope 
to make the announcements as they 
wished them to be made; and many 
other reasons. Finally, however, we 
convinced them that, with the aid of 
a hot microphone, there would not be 
a delay, but on the contrary, a saving 
of time. Next, we convinced them that 
we could make whatever announce- 
ments they wished to make if they 
would put such announcements in 
writing. This was done. 

We then attempted to select girls 
as telephone operators who had good, 
clear, low-pitched voices. We trained 
them in the use of the microphone. 
There were the inevitable mistakes at 
first, but thirty days after the an- 
nouncements began from the central 
point, which incidentally is our tele- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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towed “‘blitzer’’ photographed on an 


Army airfield. 


Economy and more effective turf maintenance have resulted from use of nine-gang reel-type mower, such as this truck- 
lt cuts twenty-five to forty acres per hour. 


Maintenance of 


Unpaved Areas 





BJECTIVES for maintain 

O inc the unpaved areas of 
airports which are usually referred to 
as “grounds” can be generally divided 
into three parts: one, to provide areas 
uitable for occasional use; two, to 
protect paved areas and other facili- 


ties from water erosion, and three, 


to eliminate as far as possible the 
hazards of dust 


Policing 

As soon as construction activities 
have been completed on the airport, 
policing should be started and con- 
tinued as an extremely important 
function of grounds maintenance. All 
rocks, stakes, stumps, wire, glass, 
rags, cans and other materials which 
might interfere in any way with land- 
ings or mowing operations should be 
removed from the field. A few hours 
of conscientious work can save many 
dollars in repair bills to maintenance 
equipment and airplanes, and can con- 
ceivably save the lives of flying per 
sonnel. The initial removal of all po 
tentially damaging materials is only 
the beginning of an operation that 
must be continued as long as the field 
is in use. Constant and continuous 
vigilance must be followed to keep 
the field free of rocks that have be- 
come exposed, metal parts that have 
dropped from planes, pop bottles 
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By D. E. GRIFFITHS 


Chief, Ground and Grassing Section 
Headquarters, 8th Service Command 


tossed thoughtlessly from automo- 
biles, and other obstructions. There 
is nothing to be gained when a mower 
operator removes a steel cable from 
the sickle or reel and tosses it into 
the area already cut. The efficient 
supervisor will install a box or other 
receptacle on every piece of main- 
tenance equipment and will require 
that operators pick up all trash en- 
countered and remove it from the 
field. 

Fences and guards should be main- 
tained around the airport so that 
sheep, hogs and other livestock can- 
not gain entrance. Particular care 
should be exercised in areas where 
there are no stock laws. 

Damage to equipment, installations 
and personnel can be severe if cor- 
rective measures are not installed and 
maintained to control dust. The type 
of dust control measures installed as 
a part of the construction program 
will determine the type of maintenance 
that must be followed. If an oil dust 
palliative has been applied, it is very 
important to restrict both pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic to designated 
runways, taxiways, aprons, parking 
areas, roads and walks. This type of 





(Worthington Photo.) 


dust palliative treatment is effective 
for a comparatively short period of 
time, usually not more than twelve 
months. Application of oil is expen- 
sive and does not completely control 
dust, but it is often used as an 
emergency temporary measure. In 
most cases where this treatment has 
been accomplished it is more eco- 
nomical to apply other dust control 
measures as soon as deterioration has 
progressed to the extent that oil is 
no longer effective. 

The most satisfactory method of 
controlling dust either as a part of 
construction or as a maintenance 
function is the establishment of a per- 
ennial grass cover. However, it is 
practically impossible to, re-establish 
a permanent cover on airports lo- 
cated in the low rainfall belt without 
first providing temporary dust con- 
trol and protection for delicate grass 
seedlings. This is especially true 
where large areas of the field con- 
stitute either a cut or a fill to establish 
satisfactory grades and provide ade- 
quate drainage. In areas where sum- 
mer rainfall is sufficient to support 
Sudan grass or sorghum, temporary 
dust control and protection for grass 
seedlings can be provided. Sudan grass 
should be drilled in late spring or 
early summer at a rate of from 
twenty to thirty pounds per acre. The 
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temporary crop should be mowed once 
or twice to a minimum height of 
eight to ten inches to prevent pro- 
duction of seed that would compete 
for moisture with perennial seedlings 
during the following spring and sum- 
mer. 

In areas where satisfactory cover 
cannot be grown by the use of tem- 
porary crops, non-competitive mulch 
in the form of prairie hay, straw 01 
sorghum stover has been practiced 
for several years in the arid sections 
to control dust, prevent shifting of 
sand, and provide protection for per- 
ennial grass seedlings. Mulch can be 
established by first thoroughly loosen- 
ing the soil to a depth of from four to 
six inches by chiseling, discing or 
plowing. This treatment alone will 
control dust temporarily by exposing 
a rough surface. Hay or other mulch- 
ing material should be spread even- 
ly over the surface at a rate of from 
one and one-half to three tons per 
acre, depending upon the type of ma- 
terials, kind of soil encountered, and 
other factors. Material can either be 
spread by hand or by the use of spe- 
cial machinery designed for the pur- 
pose and constructed from discarded 
combines or threshing machines, As 
soon as mulching material has been 
spread it should be anchored into the 
soil by making one or two passes 
with a land packer, disc harrow with 
dises set straight, “sheep’s foot” roller 
with drum rotating opposite to normal 
direction, or with any other machine 
that will press material into the soil 
without cutting. All operations can 
normally be accomplished for ap- 
proximately $25.00 per acre, exclusive 
of the cost of the material. Other ma- 
terials have been used satisfactorily 
as mulching materials such as cotton 
burrs, wood shavings, rice straw, 
shredded pine cones, pine needles and 
the like. Every effort should be made 
to use materials readily available if 
they will accomplish the purpose de- 
sired. 


Seeding Permanent Grasses 

Although vegetative mulch and Su- 
dan stubble will successfully accom- 
plish dust control for from one to 
three years, perennial grasses should 
be established as soon as_ possible 
since a living vegetative cover is rec- 
ognized as the most practical method 
of controlling both wind and water 
erosion. Native grass seed can be 
successfully drilled into both mulched 
areas and Sudan stubble by using a 
special machine known as a native 
grass seed drill. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the drill are: planter boxes 
instead of the standard grain box, 
clean seed attachment for planting 
small smooth seeds, multiple adjust- 
ment to plant almost all types and 
rates of chaffy grass seeds, and 
double disc coulter openers with rims 
to permit planting at desired depths. 
Double equipped with depth 
gauge rims will cut through mulch 
without noticeably disturbing the pro- 


dises 
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tective cover. Press wheels seal seed 
into the furrows and the entire seed- 
ing operation does not appreciably 
change the appearance of the field. 
Seeding should be accomplished as 
early as possible in the spring so that 
grass seedlings will have a chance to 
become established before weeds can 
give serious competition. Mixtures of 
perennial grasses are usually more 
satisfactory than seeding one species 
alone. Care should be taken, however, 
to plant only those species that have 
a reasonable chance to survive. Blue 
grama, _ side-oats grama, buffalo 
grass, sand dropseed, western wheat 
grass and crested wheat grass are 
native species that have been used 
successfully in the arid sections. The 
wheat grasses should only be used in 
higher altitudes of western Okla- 
homa, West Texas, and New Mexico 
where their adaptability has been 
proved. Buffalo grass does not thrive 
in areas where normal rainfall is be- 
low twenty inches per year. Care 
should always be taken in purchasing 
and planting native grass seeds to 
make sure that purity and germina- 
tion are satisfactory. Care should be 
exercised also in selecting species of 
grass that are adapted to the areas 
where planting is proposed. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been wasted by 
attempting to establish Kentucky blue 
grass, fescue, timothy, redtop, and 
other species in the Southwest simply 
because seeds were available. 

Winter-growing annuals such as 
cereal rye, ryegrass, wheat, oats, and 
barley can be used successfully in 
semi-arid regions to provide tempor- 
ary dust control if construction of 
the airport is completed during the 
late summer or early fall. These 
grasses should be replaced on the 
permanent airport as soon as possi- 
ble because of the difficulty and ex- 
pense of maintaining a rotation of 
Sudan for summer cover and winter- 
growing annuals for winter and 
spring cover. 


Maintenance of Newly 
Established Grass 

The importance of properly main- 
taining areas that have been newly 
sodded or seeded cannot be overem- 
phasized. Unless traffic is restricted 
from planted areas and unless fre- 
quent mowing is accomplished, money 
and effort spent in planting grass will 
likely be wasted. Sod-forming grasses 
cannot successfully compete with 
Johnson grass and other tall growing 
weeds, especially in the early stages 
of growth. Weedy vegetation should 
not be permitted to grow tall enough 
to shade and compete for moisture 
with desirable grasses. If grass is 
planted immediately adjacent to run 
ways, taxiways, or other paved areas, 
it should not be permitted to silt up 
and trap water on such areas. In 
order to accomplish rapid drainage 
without ponding and without con- 
centration, sod should be maintained 
so that a grade of approximately two 
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and one-half inches drop in the first 
four feet from the edge of the shoul- 
der will exist at all times. Flatte: 
grades can be maintained several feet 
away from the runway. However, 
drainage facilities should be main- 
tained so that water will not be im- 
pounded on, or will not sweep across 
paved surfaces. 


Erosion Control 


The axiom “a stitch in time saves 
nine” can be definitely applied to ero 
sion control. Constant vigilance, 
proper maintenance of grassed areas, 
and attention to miniature washes 
are much easier to accomplish than 
the repair of enormous gullies that 
have been permitted to develop. It 
should be kept in mind that all areas 
within the boundary fence that are 
not paved or are otherwise covered 
are subject to erosion even on com- 
paratively flat slopes. The first duty 
of the successful grounds mainte- 
nance supervisor, therefore, is to 
make sure that drainage facilities are 
adequate and that all unpaved areas 
are covered with vegetation. If rains 
of a high intensity are received, which 
cause rivulets and miniature gullies 
to form over the field, these should be 
repaired immediately by filling with 
soil containing grass roots or by fill- 
ing and seeding to fast growing 
grasses. It is good practice for the 
supervisor to carry a number of mini- 
ature red flags in his vehicle during 
his regular rounds of inspection. These 
flags can be used to indicate all areas 
that need attention such a small gul- 
lies, holes, hummocks, exposed rocks, 
ruts and other obstructions that might 
interfere with flying or maintenance 
operations. Attention to such marked 
areas should be given immediately 
Needed repairs should be made daily 
on the entire field in order to accom 
plish preventive maintenance. It is 
much more sensible and practical to 
fill a rivulet today than to repair 
a gully tomorrow. On airports lo- 
cated in East Texas and parts of 
Arkansas and Louisiana, burrowing 
animals such as moles and gophers 
can cause much damage. In the more 
arid sections of the Fourth Region red 
ants can destroy large areas of vege- 
tation. Damaging dust can be blown 
from areas denuded by red ants, and 
both hummocks and gullies can be 
formed as a result of burrowing 
animals. Careful inspections should 
be made at regular intervals, and all 
red ant beds and gopher and mole tun- 
nels should be treated with approved 
poisons to control these troublesome 
pests 


Mowing 


Mowing is necessary to keep vege- 
tation at the required height. Fre- 
quency of mowing will depend upon 
the type of grass, the fertility of the 
soil, and the amount of rainfall re- 
ceived. During periods of high rain- 
fall more frequent mowing will be re 
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MODEL AIRPARK FOR MISSOURI is being established at Eldon, town of only 


2,500 population in center of the state, to demonstrate practicability of inexpen- 


sive, self-supporting small-town airparks. With June I, 


1945, set for the formal 


opening, citizens and officials are working with E. V. Fryhoff of the Missouri Re 
sources and Development Department to develop the project as a model under 


taking 


Complete records are being compiled as work progresses and will chart 
such items as financing, costs, management, maintenance and revenues 





quired than during a dry season. 
When grass is dormant no mowing 
done except when it be- 


to control the growth 


should be 
comes necessary 
of tall weeds. On sod-forming grasses 
such as Bermuda and carpet, three 
inches should be the minimum height 
of cut on the airport, especially if 
unpaved areas are used frequently. 
There has been considerable discus- 
sion during the past few years on the 
height of cut for airport 
should be kept in mind 


proper 
grasses. It 
that the requirements of grass on an 
air field are quite different from con- 
ditions found on golf greens, fair- 
ways, cow meadows, etc. 


It has been found that even sod-form- 


pastures, 


r grasses have root development in 


ing 


direct proportion to the amount of 


vegetation existing above ground 
Areas where grass is repeatedly 
clipped to heights of approximately 
one-half inch cannot possibly survive 


over a long period of time without 
giving them the care of a golf green. 
Where grassed areas are used occas- 
sionally for the landing of aircraft, 
desirable that grass 
be maintained at heights of from 
Stability of a 
where 
vegetation to simu- 


it is especially 


three to five inches, 


grassed surface is increased 


there is sufficient 
late a shingled roof or a duck’s back 
when landing wheels first make con- 
tact with the surface. There is also 
noticeably less damage to a grassed 
surface from traffic and prop-wash 
sufficient “above- 
to act as a cushion 


where there is 
ground vegetation” 
or shock absorber. On areas that 
have been planted to bunch grasses o1 
where the native cover consists large- 
ly of bunch grasses, mowers should 
be set to cut not lower than four to 
six inches. Frequent low cutting will 
actually starve out most bunch grasses 
over a period of time. Attention has 
already been called to the importance 
of thoroughly policing all areas of the 
field before mowing is started. 
Normally, it is much more eco- 
nomical to accomplish mowing by the 
use of reel-type gang mowers. The 
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general aim should be to keep the 
grass at a level of from three to five 
inches as the most practical height. 
During a very wet season the soil 
may become so unstable over a long 
period of time that grass is permitted 
to become too tall for the reel-type 
mower to handle successfully. In such 
cases mowing must be accomplished 
with the sickle bar mower, and the 
grass, if too heavy, will have to be 
raked up to remove it from the field 

Since the soil on most airports is 
normally low in organic matter, espe- 
cially where much cutting and filling 
has been necessary, grass should not 
be raked and removed unless absolute 
ly necessary to prevent fires and to 

Clip- 
mower 


smothering of grass. 
pings resulting from. reel 

cuttings should be left on the ground 
where they serve as a mulch, help to 
retain soil moisture and return or- 


prevent 


ganic matter and plant food to the 
soil. Although grassed areas immedi- 
ately adjacent to runways and taxi- 
ways would normally receive more in- 
tensive maintenance, it has been 
proved that it is more economical to 
mow grass five to seven times with 
a reel mower than to mow the same 
area one time with a sickle bar mower. 
The greater economy in using a nine- 
gang mower, cutting from twenty-five 
to forty acres per hour as compared 
with the use of a sickle bar mowe 
cutting three to four acres per hour, 
should be quite obvious without 
further comment, Where reel-type 
mowers are used exclusively it is 
advisable to change the direction of 
travel with each mowing operation. 
A cleaner cut can be obtained, and 
normally, there is less wear and tear 
on the machine itself. The recently 
developed nine-gang air field mower, 
which cuts a twenty-one-foot swath 
and can be pulled over smooth ground 
at speeds of from fifteen to twenty 
miles per hour, has proved to be the 
most satisfactory machine for main- 
taining large grassed areas. Height 
of cut can be adjusted from three 
inches to approximately eight inches 





with little loss of time. This machine 
is mounted on pneumatic tires and 
can be pulled satisfactorily with a 
light farm-type tractor if vehicles 
with higher speeds are not available. 
Other reel-type gang mowers can be 
used satisfactorily, but normally are 
not as well adapted to maintaining 
grass on airports as the machine 
mentioned above. 

All mowing operations should be 
closely co-ordinated with the control 
tower so that hazards will not result 
from the presence of the machine on 
the field. One advantage in using a 
high speed reel-type mower is that 
large areas can be mowed within a 
short time, thus permitting mainte- 
nance during parts of the day when 
the field is not being heavily used. 
Reel-type mowers in gangs of three, 
five, and even seven can be used to 
advantage in small isolated areas or 
between buildings more advantageous- 
ly than sickle bars. The following 
summary shows the approximate time 
of mowing for several types of ma- 
chines: 

Farm or highway tractor and sickle, 
7 ft. mower bar—3% acres per hour 

Golf course tractor, 7-gang mowe) 

11 acres per hour. 

Airfield tractor, 9-gang mower—46 
acres per hour. 

Power mower, 30 to 32 inch—4 to 5 
acres per 8-hr. day. 

Power mower, 25 to 26 inch—2 to 3 
acres per 8-hr, day. 

Power mower, 22 inch—1% to 2 
acres per 8-hr. day. 

Hand mower, 18 inch—1 to 1% 
acres per 8-hr. day. 


Machine Maintenance 


It might be well to say a word rela- 
tive to maintenance of mowing equip- 
ment. Contrary to the usual belief, 
a mowing machine, whether reel or 
sickle-type, is a complicated piece of 
machinery that must be kept properly 
adjusted and repaired before satis- 
factory mowing can be accomplished. 
An attempt to cut a piece of heavy 
cardboard with a pair of 
which has a loose fulcrum screw will 
convince anyone of the importance of 
maintaining proper adjustment be- 
tween the cutting knife and the bed- 
knife or guard plate. Reel mowers 
should be adjusted so that the full 
length of every reel blade will barely 
wipe the bedknife from one end to the 
other. If the reel blades should be- 
come bent or gapped, they should be 
hammered, straightened and filed as 
soon as damage has been done. A 
sharp cutting edge should be main- 
tained on the flyknife and the bed- 
knife at all times so that an even 
cut can be obtained with a minimum 
draft. This condition can best be 
maintained by an inexperienced op- 
erator by using the “lapping-in pro- 
cess” instead of by grinding on com- 
mercial sharpening machines. Many 
reel-type mowers have been ruined 
by grinding excessive amounts of steel 


scissors 
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PAYLOAD IS PEOPLE OR PACKAGES 








A most cursory study of the Constellation’s performance 
records indicates immediately that it can never 
be considered a one-job transport. Versatility is the word. 
Interiorwise, for instance, the Constellation is easily adapted to 
meet the commercial demand of the specific route, 
to carry its payload in terms of people or packages or both. 
Flightwise, it is able to operate most economically 
over the specific distance required—whether transcontinentally 
or on flights as short as 100 miles. Indeed, versatility is the word. 
Express, sleeper or inter-city local, the Constellation is designed 


to solve special problems of the individual airline. 
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SETS THESE NEW WORLD STANDARDS 


Biggest load-carrying capacity of any transport 


Longest range of any transport +z Fastest speed of any transport 





Greatest rate of climb of any transport + ¢ Highest cruising altitude of any transport 
And these performances make the Constellation 


the safest of any transport 
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IN LOAD-CARRYING CAPACITY 


Lockheed’s Constellation is a big plane—big enough, in 
fact, to carry 64 passengers and their baggage. In addition, 
it has adequate space for mail, express and cargo. Two com- 
partments totaling nearly 500 cubic feet are available and 
may be loaded and unloaded underneath the plane. Reve- 
nue loads of approximately 18,000 pounds can be carried 


easily by the Constellation on medium-distance operations. 
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QUESTIONS 


Are oxygen masks ever necessary when flying in the Constellation? —M. G., Maplewood, N. J. 


No. Constellation passengers never go above 8,000 feet even if the plane’s altitude is as high as 20,000 feet. 


Automatic devices control density, heat, purity and circulation of air in passenger compartment. 


Why does it take so long to develop a new transport? —John T., Baton Rouge, La. 


In addition to hundreds of thousands of man-hours of basic engineering, literally thousands of tests are made 
in the wind tunnel before an airplane is built. On the Constellation, a complete hydraulic system, duplicat- 


ing the entire functional mechanism of the airplane, was constructed and tested for months to assure perfec- 
tion of all parts. 
Is there a reason for the sharklike profile of the Constellation fuselage? —Tom P.,Los Angeles, Calif. 


Yes. Its airfoil design allows maximum length for full-round pre ssurized cabin. Down-sloping nose camber 
ives better pilot visibility— reduces landing gear weight. 


You say the Constellation is a safe airplane. Why? -R. L., Springfield, Mass 


In the first place four powerful engines mean greater safety. The Constellation will CLIMB on any two of 
h a very short run, and is able to fly over bad weather. In addition 


them, land or take off fully loaded wit 
to its great power there are scores of other safety features. A few of them are: tricycle landing gear, auto- 


; 
matic fire extinguishers and power boosts on operating controls. 


1 in your questions . Address: Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 
I I 


FOR NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


LOOK TO Lockheed ‘or LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 








from the cutting assembly. Sharp 
sickles should be used and proper 
alignment should be maintained at all 
times between guard plates and sec- 
tions on the sickle. A few minutes 
spent in making adjustments each 
half day will prevent costly repair 
bills over a period of time. 


Burning 


Very frequently the question arises 
as to the desirability of burning ove: 
portions of the air field. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that 
grass clippings should not be removed, 
inasmuch as they provide mulch, add 
organic matter and plant food to the 
soil, retain moisture and provide a 
cushion on the surface. The general 
burning of grass and other vege- 
tation quite often destroys the vegeta- 
tive cover on large areas and fre 
quently intensifies the dust erosion 
problem. If normal mowing is ac- 
complished in a satisfactory manner, 
the need for burning should neve 
exist. The belief that burning en- 
courages spread of grass and en- 
courages establishment of a more 
dense cover cannot be substantiated 


Fertilization 

Fertilization should be applied to 
grassed areas only when inherent soil 
fertility is inadequate to support grass 
which will provide satisfactory land- 
ing surface and control wind and 
water erosion. There is no justifica- 
tion for applying fertilizer simply be- 
cause it makes grass greener and 
more pleasing to the eye. Fertilizer 
should only be applied when grass 
shows a definite lack of vigor and is 
not accomplishing the desired results. 
Fertilizers are especially needed on 
sandy soils or on areas where sterile 
subsoil has been exposed. Ordinarily, 
they should be applied just before 
spring growth is started and should 
be spread uniformly with machines 
designed for the purpose. Rates of ap- 
plication will depend largely upon 
fertilizer used, condition of grass and 
other factors. It is unwise to give 
grass a generous feeding only a short 
time before dry periods are expected, 
or before severe frosts are likely to 
occur. This is especially true in the 
northern half of the Fourth Region 
where succulent grass with roots near 
the surface is more likely to be in- 
jured by cold weather. In the west- 
ern half of the Fourth Region rain 
fall is usually the limiting factor in 
plant growth, and the general use of 
fertilizers is not recommended. 


Traffic Control 


Usually half the problems of the 
grounds maintenance supervisor are 
solved if traffic can be strictly limited 
to runways, taxiways, aprons, roads, 
sidewalks, and other designated areas. 
All dust palliatives, mulch applica- 
tions, and similar treatments for dust 
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PREFABRICATED SHOP for com- 
bat areas has been developed by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Built of steel and having 
dimensions of 49 feet 6 inches fore 
and aft, 65 feet 8 inches side to side, 
and 27 feet I! inches height, the 
service dock’ can be erected in only 
three days by a crew of eight, using 
minimum equipment. Facilities which 
go with it include work benches and 
tools normally required for aircraft 
servicing. It will withstand 80-mph. 
gusts or a steady 70-mph. wind 





and erosion control are soon rendered 


ineffective by uncontrolled traffic 
It would be well if all personnel of 
the using agencies could be made to 
realize the problems confronting the 
man responsible for maintaining 
grounds. Of course, the object of an 
airport is to permit the operation of 
aircraft. However, the practice of 
blasting grassed areas with prop- 
wash, taxiing needlessly over unpaved 
areas, wasting oil on both paved and 
grassed areas, and throwing oily rags 
to the four winds can cause no end 
of trouble. 


Conclusions 


The job of maintaining the unpaved 
areas of an airport should be as- 
signed to one man who is well versed 
in all phases of this work. He should 
know the requirements of using 
agencies, he should be supplied with 
necessary equipment and materials, 
and he should be given full responsi- 
bility and necessary authority for the 
performance of his job. The net re- 
sult should be a smooth landing field, 
free from dust and gullies, well- 
drained and policed, properly mowed, 
and in short, a credit to aviation of 
the future. * ” * 
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YOUR REVENUE DOLLAR 
(Continued from page 51) 
should be clearly shown when send- 

ing in your entry. 

Entries will be judged on the basis 
of general efficiency in airport man 
agement as reflected by the percent- 
ages making up each airport revenue 
dollar. 

We know of no better way of ac 
quainting airport managers generally 
with ideas developed by the othe 
fellow than by this contest. Our sole 
aim is to encourage the exchange of 
ideas and stimulate interest in profit- 
able airport merchandising to the end 
that all concerned will benefit. * * * 





PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 57) 
phone room, the airlines were com- 
pletely sold and it is now felt that 
none of them would return to the old 
methods. We combine a_ telephone 
operator with the P-A operator. On 
a pedestal attached to the PBX switch- 
board is a spindle. On this spindle in 
separate compartments are the an- 
nouncements for the arrivals and de- 
partures of each airline and all of its 
schedules. There are in addition, an 
nouncements for: “arrival of pas- 
sengers’ baggage,” “limousines for 
X-airline are leaving immediately,” 
“special announcement calling certain 
ndividuals to airline ticket offices,” 
etc. The time required by an airline 
o have an announcement made is less 
than fifteen seconds. We now make 
from 700 to 800 announcements ove! 
the P-A System daily. The time saved 
to airline employes in thus relieving 
them of this duty is considerable 
Obviously, time saved translated into 
lollars means a great many dollars 
saved to the airlines yearly. 

We now have two airlines operating 
from this terminal into Mexico—Pan 
American Airways and American Air- 
lines. We have recently been re 
quested to make the announcements 
of the departures of planes of these 
airlines going to Mexico in Spanish. 
At first the airlines involved wished 
o make a record which could be 
played on a turntable. Instead of 
utilizing this method, however, we 
secured the services of one of the air- 
line representatives who taught ou 
operators sufficient Spanish to pe 
mit them to make the announcements 
necessary. Our operators (all girls) 
took to Spanish like the proverbial 
‘uck does to water, and within a short 
time it is doubtful that there will be 
any accent noticeable in their Spanish 
announcements. 

As a means of speeding up public 
announcements and in eliminating the 
endless confusion resulting from the 
<ystem whereby each airline makes 
ts own announcements, the system 
which we employ is strongly recom- 
mended to other airports. It is be- 
lieved that airline representatives at 
this terminal will strongly recommend 

for consideration by other large 
transport airports. *® * * 
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Hangar and Shop 

Space Obtained by 
Southeastern in Atlanta 

\ per e, Inc., has 
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California Conference 
Held in Los Angeles 
The Califor Aviatio Conterence 
a cneduled t eld at Los An 
ele Dec el i 1 135, sponsored 
tne a ‘ ymmerce ofl 
eve La i Speakers were 
to be Robert | ( rig, Un versity of 
Souther? California: Robert W I 
Schmidt, Ht! Regio CAA: Loyd 
Wright, Cha in, Project Committee 
rT Aviat ae i) ry) ppet, Los An 
gels ( i .% erce Edward 
H. Gaylord leput inty counsel, 
Lo Angel { 1) Robert 
Kingsle { Souther: 
California; W. H. Ross al, Califor 
a A emb!l tf ymmittee or 
aviation; Hall L. H ard, vice pre 
ient and el engineer, Lockheed 
Aircraft Co Lo Swenson, mat 
agel Nationa \eronaut Associa 
on: B. M 1) nanager, Sar 
Francisco Mur al Airport; Earle A 
Lloyd, director, | Beach Municipal 
Airport; and D é M. Steele, man 
ager, Lockheed A I nal 


AITI Resumes Civilian 
Enrollments for Instruction 


ero Indu r le nical Institute 
Lo Angeles aviat chool, al 
ounce esu tion civilian enroll 
ne! Vi ere mscontinued whe! 
Aero |. T. I. was appointed by the 
Army Air Forces as one of the majo 
training schools for enlisted personnel 

Inst ! i ne Institute s 


nclude the following courses: 
Engineering, Aircraft and Engine Me 
Instru 


l ° Management, 
nent Technology and Flight Training 


Flight 


V. D. Vale Revamping 
Embry-Riddle School 
for New Training Role 
Verner D. Vale, new technical di 
rector of Embry-Riddle School of 
Aviation, will complete the reorgani 
zation of the school in preparation fo. 
new training programs for veterans 
and civilians. Vale, once civilian 
training administrator with the Ai: 
Service Command, has owned and op 
erated his own airport and flying 
hool, served with the Army Ail 
rps, and has worked with aeronauti 
il companies such as Curtiss-Wrig 
her Aircraft Corp., and others 


Florida Conference Set 
for Jan. 5-6 at Orlando 


Dunn, executive secre 
tary of the Aeronautical Advisory 
Commission of Florida, has announced 
at a program-planning meeting 
n St. Petersburg some sixt: 


George M 





iviation leaders made arrangements 
for a State-wide aviation conference 
at Orlando, January 5 and 6. This 
neeting will be under the sponsor 
ship of the State N. A. A. Council, of 
which Harry Playford of St. Peters 
William §S 


treasure! 


burg is president and 
Howell is secretary and 
Dunn said that the conference wil! 
o-ordinate activities of the numerous 
oups interested in the advancement 
aviation in Florida. 


CAA Offers Airways 
Jobs in War Effort 


Jobs as aircraft communicators foi 
the returned service man who has had 
some communications or aviation ex 
perience, and for other similarly qual 











1 a 
TRANSMISSOMETER receiver unit 
(photoelectric cell) used for meas- 
uring visibility by means of a small 
spotlight 2,000 feet away, focused 
on receiver. Direct visibility reading 
is transferred to control tower. Exper- 


ments are still being made by CAA 
CAA Photo 






ified men and women eager to help 
in the war effort, have been an- 
nounced by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


ministration. Veterans will be given 
first preference. 

Between 300 and 400 such jobs are 
open, and the CAA has arranged for 
an intensive training course of six 
weeks, during which the trainee will 
receive pay at the rate of $2,190 a 
year. Upon completion of this train- 
ing, the first class will be assigned 
to jobs in the field at the rate of 
$2,000 a year, which, with govern- 
ment overtime pay, amounts to 
$2,433. When the second class has 
completed its six weeks of training, 
members of the first class are sched- 
uled to return to the training centers 
for additional instruction before re- 
ceiving permanent assignments. 

Aircraft communicators work in 
CAA airway communications stations 
at landing areas throughout the 
United States and Alaska, and pro- 
vide airmen with the information and 
communications necessary for safe 
flight. Since the traffic on the air- 
ways is now 85% military, the job is 
definitely war work. 

Detailed information is available at 
any United States Employment Serv 
ice office at Civil Service offices and 


CAA offices 


Idlewild Engineer Cites 
Latest Features of New Base 


Recent additional figures were given 
n an Institute of Aeronautical Sci 
ences address by Jay Downer, chief 
engineer, on New York City’s inte 
national airport at Idlewild. Eighteen 
million cubic yards of sand were 
pumped from Jamaica Bay to fill the 
Idlewild Airport site to a level well 
above the highest tides, and afte) 
consultation with plane designers, it 
was concluded that the weight of land 
planes would probably not exceed 150 
tons, and taxiways, runways and 
aprons are being built to accommo 
date that weight. 

The first stage of six runways is 
being constructed; the second stage 
could be constructed in accordance 
with either a parallel or a tangential 
plan. The first stage layout provides 
for three pairs of parallel runways, 
spaced more than one mile apart. Six 
additional runways will eventually be 
constructed. The layout called fo 
acquisition of enough land to accom 
modate an ultimate twelve-runway 
system; a central area of 306 acres 
vecessary to handle up to 240 plane 
movements per hour; administration 
building and control tower, and space 
‘or parking. The site now has a total 
f 4,057 acres. Engineers are laying 
out all improvements, utilities, drain 
age, hangars and other buildings with 
the secondary stage in mind. 

Idlewild’s location is seventeen miles 
from the Air Terminal Building in 
Manhattan. It takes about thirty-five 
minutes to drive from this point to 
the airport, Downer said. Originally, 
the airport was intended for seaplanes, 
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but it appears, he said, that facilities 
at LaGuardia Field are adequate for 
the existing need 

The first stage calling for six run- 
ways includes two 10,000 feet long; 
one 8,200; one 7,500; one 6,500; and 
6,000 feet long. This 
short runway equals the longest at 
LaGuardia Field. All runways are 
200 feet wide and will be framed on 
50-foot stabilized shoul 
Taxiways will be 
lighting of the 
conventional type, in ac 


the shortest 


each side by 
ders for drainage 
100 feet wide The 
ield will be 

lance with C. A. A. standards, and 
i block system will be installed be 
ween the apron and runways to guide 
nd control planes moving to and from 
ne apron 


Service for NAA Units 


Announcement of a Chapter Service 
Department organization to provide 
general and technical aviation infor- 
mation for local units of the National 
Aeronautic Association was made by 
Lowell H. Swenson, manager of the 
Association. The new division will 
stress private flying and landing fa- 
cility development. Swenson said that 
it was the responsibliity of N. A. A 
to provide its member chapters with 
all the information possible. To ac 
complish this, the Association has de 
veloped a fourfold chapter 
program, providing material and in 
formation on a wide range of aviation 


service 


topics. 





THE AIRPORT AND 
AIRLINE PASSENGERS 


Continued from page 54) 


made to pay at practically any of the 


major airports. There are several out 


standing examples where restaurants 


are attractive, where good food 1s 
served; the operators of these restau 
rants are making money. In contrast 


t 


to these few, however, the average 


urport restaurant would not do credit 


to a bus station. 


Suggested Improvements 


All airports today lack any way for 


passengers to go aboard or deplance 


without getting out in the rain and 
walking some distance. All-weathe 


canopies for protection against rain 
ind snow as well as sun seem to be an 
essential part of a proper airport in 
the future. Passengers will not much 
tolerate the use of individual 


makeshift d« 


vices which are certainly not in keep 


longer 


umbrellas and similat 


ing with the standards of service that 
the airlines Want to maintain 

Viewed in the light of certain ex 
pansion, automobile parking facilities 
1t Most airports are at present wholly 
inadequate In addition to outdoor 
parking facilities, the airport used by 
airlines at the larger towns should also 
provide a garage tol the use of ait 
travelers who are planning to return 


within a day or so and find the storage 


of their cat during their ibsence a 
lecided convenience. 

There is much that can be done 
to improve the general appearance of 
nearly all airports and the approaches 
to them. The airport, far more than 
1 railroad terminal, lends itself to 
beautification by municipal or county 
park authorities. The airport should 
be the principal park project of any 
municipality With development of 
pride in the municipal airport as a 
public park, it is almost equally im 
portant to be sure that the munici 


pality provides, in its operating pet 
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sonnel, the best management, cour 
teous policemen and attendants. Often 
the whole atmosphere of an otherwise 
destroy ed 


well-equipped airport is 


through discourteous and unprepos- 
sessing municipal employes who give 
to the air traveler a distinctly poor 
impression of that community. An 
airport administration providing an 
ippearance of military proficiency in 
the deportment of all personnel, 
whether airline or municipal, instills 
confidence in keeping with the major 
effort of the airlines to provide safety. 
There is nothing that detracts so much 
from the creation of confidence on 
the part of air travelers, particularly 
the first-time passengers, than the 
hurrying about of many members of 
the airline or airport personnel, the in 
difference of personnel, or the giving 
of an appearance that the whole air- 
port operation is conducted without 
precision and order. 

Considerable improvement can and 
should be made in the handling of 
planes on airport ramps and all the 
mechanical accessories involved. The 
many gasoline trucks, air conditioners, 
loading stands, baggage carts, and elec- 
trical equipment duplicated by each 
airline shéuld be studied for simpli 
fication. This will require a higher 
degree of standardization among the 
airlines and a genuine effort on their 
part to work together in the handling 
of commonly necessary and common- 
ly used ramp equipment. 

Most of the matters just mentioned 
are obvious, but because they are so 
obvious, they are often neglected. They 
should be corrected. Perhaps not im 
mediately, but by constantly keeping 
after them, they can and will be im- 
proved in Airport 
managers must realize how important 
it is for their city to have the hun- 
dreds of thousands of air travelers 
speak well of the portion of the city 
that they see. The airport reflects, to 
a great number of air travelers, the 


most instances. 
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SKY RANCH 


(Continued from page 55) 
Suite 625 Mack Building. All sorts 
of equipment for the Link trainer 
down to five-cent gadgets have been 
or will be added to make learning as 
easy as possible. 

The writer is ground school super- 
visor. He has taught civilians, cadets 
and commissioned Army pilots fo: 
flight engineers on the B-29 Super- 
fortress, for colleges, private enter- 
prises, an airline and the Army. 


The Shops 

The repair and overhaul shops will 
be the most completely equipped in 
the region. All makes of planes will 
be serviced; the shop is now the only 
company-authorized repair depot west 
of Wichita for the Culver Cadet and 
holds company authorizations from 
other manufacturers as well. Chief 
mechanic is Richard Snyder, who op 
erated his own successful shops be- 
fore the Sky Ranch was built and who 
has had many hours of experience 
on nearly every make of plane. 


The Management 
President of Aero Enterprises, Inc., 
which owns and operates Sky Ranch 
Airport, is L. W. Mack, Sr., for ove 
forty years a prominent business man. 
L. W. Mack, Jr., a former airline pilot, 

s executive vice president. 


The Company Policy 

Do not expect high prices at the 
Sky Ranch Airport because of the 
extensive facilities. Present prices 
are at or below accepted levels and 
they will be reduced as rapidly as 
volume and other conditions make it 
possible. Cheerful, prompt service for 
the air traveler and his plane is the 
motto of Aero Enterprises. Any kind 
of repair, overhaul or check will be 
made as rapidly as possible and, as 
soon as the end of the emergency 
makes it possible, the air traveler will 
find sleeping quarters, food, recrea- 
tion or transportation to downtown 
Denver available. All services and 
facilities available at one location pro- 
vide one-stop service, with the per- 
sonal pilot holding first priority. All 
aircraft repair or alteration is made 
under the supervision of experienced 
A & E mechanics. All flight school 
equipment is kept in A-1 condition at 
all times. The entire operation is 
under the supervision of a forme) 
CAB Air Safety Investigator. * * * 





whole city. It should make them want 
to talk about it as a good place to be 
in, a good place to live, and a place 
to which they want to return. And 
one thing, above all others, to sell 
a city to air travelers is the good serv- 


ice of an airport — the airport that 

is a real service organization is a great 

asset to its town. * * * 
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Steers Opposes Federal 
Flight Strip Plan as 
“Bait” for Road Funds 


Timely comment on the proposed 
amendment and supplement to the 
Federal-Aid Road Act, S-2105 and 
HR-4915, ha bee! received from 


Sheldor B Steers, lirector of the 
Michigan Board of Aeronautics His 
pinior reflect the attitude of state 
i ati Incla yenera Steers 
ay n part 

“Section 11 o written as to allow 
he Commissioner of Public Roads, in 

njunction with the State Highway 
Department or any federal agency, to 
ynstruc flig) | without the 
necessity of consultation with CAA 
! ate aviation agencies charged 
vith supe ion of the design, layout, 
vation and construction of airports 
I inderstand this has now been 
amended o require CAA approval of 
locations, but it still doesn’t give the 
State aeronaut ymMmMiIssions any co 
operat 

“The excuse used in that section to 
build these strips n a sense am 
biguous, for it states ‘in order to in- 
ire greater safety for traffic on the 


public highways by providing addi 


tional facilities to be available for the 
landing and taking off of aircraft.’ 
This seems to presuppose that aircraft 
are going to be landing and taking off 
f highways. Our present laws and 
regulations make it illegal because we 
believe, and the federal government 


eems to concur, that the practice is 


particularly hazardous from more 
than one point of view. It seems ex- 


regulations on 
prohibiting this practice, 
‘ recognize officially 


traneous to have any 
the books 
and yet now to 
that that probably will be done. 

‘The se further prohibits the 


expenditure of federal highway funds 


tion 


yn access highways and roads to air 


ports and flight strips unless the offi 


ials in charge have first concurred. 
It seems to me that if the Publi 
Roads Administration is so airminded 


is to want to build flight strips, they 


would go whole hog for the building 


f roads to 


and improvement of access 
and from airports. There have been 
many instances where highway offi- 


cials were not of a mind to be bothered 
even 


with roads to airports, 


people cried their 


access 
though the airport 


; 


eves out d 

“Section 11 further states that these 
strips may be built ‘when requested 
by the State Highway Department.’ 


Some states are so highwayminded 
that they will spend every dollar of 
heir allotment strictly for highway 
construction, thereby leaving the avia 


tion interests holding the bag. 


Interest in Flying Questioned 

that the flight 
incorporated in 
this highway bill for the purpose of 
justifying the need for the $1,950,- 
000,000, and Section 11 is so drafted 
a very small portion of 


“Tt appears to me 


trip idea has been 


that probably 
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Drum Fueling System 
Uses Compressed Air 
55-gallon fuel 
which make 
compressed 


Attachments to a 
drum have been devised 
operations by 
Equipment which is 


refueling 
air feasible. 
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provised 


The accompanying drawing from 
“The Maintenance Engineer” gives 


details of construction and shows the 
necessary attachments for converting 
a 55-gallon fuel drum into a labor 
saving refueling device. A word of 
caution: Use only enough pressure to 
establish a satisfactory flow of fuel 





into flight 
depart 
than | 
in aviation are 


will ever get 
highway 
airminded 


that amount 


strips unless most 


ments are more 
think they are. We 
desirous of having money made avail- 
able for airport construction, but | 
think most of us are aware that the 
Congress will curtail any appropria 
tion for airport construction, should 
this bill pass, on the assumption that 
aviation will have benefited conside: 
ably under the highway program. 
“Personally I have never been fussy 
as to who built the landing facilities 
or where the money came from, and 
this is no exception. But if landing 
facilities are a legitimate part of the 
highway program there must be some 
requirement to assure that the facili- 
ties will actually be built and placed 
where they would be of some value. 
“Aviation interests reserft the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration mixing into 
the airport construction business 
about as much as the roads and high 
way would resent aviation 
dabbling in their particular field. | 
believe there is a happy medium for 
all parties concerned and that they 
must work together, but I don’t believe 


people 


that either should attempt to carry 
out the functions of the other. 
At the present time the Civil 


Aeronautics Board is placing an in 
terpretation upon Section 408 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 exclud- 
ing the surface carriers from the air 
carrier field, their reason being that 
surface carriers would probably stifle 
the advancement of aviation. If such 


reasoning is just, then why isn’t it 
reasonable to believe that a simila) 
construction could be placed on the 









entrance of the highway people into 
the aviation field? I realize their in- 
terests, first are with the highways, 
and it is hard for me to believe they 
have become so airminded that they 
now want to do aviation favors. I am 
more inclined to think the flight strip 
section is ‘bait’ to increase the public 
roads appropriation. 

“From a broad view, it seems 
that any program which presupposes 
to aid and assist aviation through con 
struction of landing facilities must 
by all means be so drafted as to as 
sure the aviation interest in all 
states that these facilities will be 
constructed, I am thinking now 
ticularly of the mountainous 
where highway and landing field con 
struction is very expensive and there 
fore the bulk, if not all, of the state 
allotment under this would 
be apt to go into highway construc 


to me 


par- 


States 


proposal 


tion.’ 


Landing Strip on 
Every Ranch Is Goal 
of Texas Flying Club 


The Southwest Texas and Interna 
tional flying club has been organized 
at Del Rio, Texas, by business and 
ranch men who believe the airplane 
can be used to an advantage in op- 
erating their businesses. The purpose 
of the club is to promote private fly 
ing in general and to secure a port of 
entry to Mexico through Del Rio. The 
members have postwar plans for land- 
ing strips on every ranch, some of the 
strips having already been constructed. 
The Municipal Airport at Del Rio has 
been designated and the flying school 


there has enrolled more than one 
hundred students in the last five 
months. 
>. . 
Airport Construction 
Construction awards by the Chief 
of Army Engineers announced last 


month by the War Department in- 
cluded: 
OAKLAND, CALIF. American 


San Fran- 
extension 


Electric Construction Co., 
cisco, Calif., to construct 
to night lighting system at the Oak- 


land Municipal Airport at an esti 
mated cost of $38,876.10. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Rock 


wood Sprinkler Co., New Orleans, La., 
to construct automatic sprinkling 
system at Tinker Field. The cost is 
estimated to be $194,243.00. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. Wright 
Constructing Co., Columbus, Ga., for 


drainage work 
of $355, 


paving and 
Field at a cost 


grading, 
at Maxwell 
480.95. 
OAKLAND, CALIF.— Piazza & 
Huntley, San Jose, Calif., to construct 
runway at the Oakland Municipal Air 


port at an estimated cost of $389,- 
953.00. 
OGDEN, UTAH.—Chytraus Con- 


struction Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for reconstruction of concrete aprons 
at Ogden Arsenal at a cost of $47,- 


629.23. 
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. . . With His Aeronca Program For A Small Airport! 


“Anyone can build an airport’, Joe told the City No wonder the Council unanimously agreed when 
Fathers, “but here in Centerville we want our air- Joe concluded, “I think we ought to get all the facts 
port to be a paying proposition! I've given a lot from Aeronca right now!” 

of thought and study to this problem, and I'm con- 

vinced that Aeronca has the answers. The Aeronca Plan—today—to make the small airport in your 
program is based on 16 years of leadership in the community a profit-maker. Find out about Aeronca’s 
personal plane business, and includes lessons learned complete program. Fill out and mail the coupon 
by scores of successful Aeronca airplane dealers without delay, and lay the foundation for your 
operating from small airports.” success in post-war aviation! 


Small Airports Can Pay! Get These Important Books Now! 


EEE EEE EEE SER ERE RE SESE ESSE ERE HERE RRR ERE EE EERE 


AMERICA'S PERSONAL PLANE 


Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, O. 


Please send me the illustrated booklets checked below. I enclose 10c for 
each booklet. 


: : 
' ’ 
’ ‘ 
' : 
4 ‘ 
; 
. 1 “HOW TO MAKE SMALL AIRPORTS PAY WITH AERONCA ' 
' LL) “WHY YOU SHOULD BE AN AERONCA DEALER : 
} Name amae ; 


iddress 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN OHIO 


City and State ; D-12 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


New Type Speaker 
of Cast Aluminum 

{ new type loudspeaker has been 
announced by the Langevin Company, 
lesigned to operate with maximum 


telligibility through noise levels and 





ising uniform dis 


bution over hori 
ontal angles of 120 and vertical of 40 
legrees, The unit was designed fo 
voice reproduction when used alone, 


or as an excellent high frequency 


component to a wide range system 
Made of one-cast aluminum, equipped 
with heavy universal mounting brac- 
kets, the loudspeaker handles powe1 
nput of forty watts when equipped 
with two Jensen U-20 drive units. It is 
twenty-two inches wide, fourteen and 
one-half inche leep and twenty 


inches higt 


Shock Ring Jimmy 
for Cubs, Taylorcrafts 


‘ 


{ new means for installation of 
shock rings on Piper Cubs and Taylo1 
crafts, produced for use by A&E me 
chanics and maintenance men, has 
been developed by the LaPointe En 
gineering Company. Called the La 
Pointe Shock Ring Jimmy, the new de 
vice is a curved steel bar with a swivel 
head fitting the end of the retaining 
arm on the shock strut. One end of 
the bar is slipped through the shoc} 
ring, with the head on the other end 
vhich is to be fitted to the retaining 
arm, then the end of the bar is drawn 
ip and over the strut. The shock ring 
slides down the handle, over the head 


and is in place 


Portable Air Supply 

\ portable air supply has been of 
fered by the Scott Aviation Corp., en 
abling the user to carry air to the 
plane for inflating tires, instead of 
moving the plane to the airhose 
Planes with wheel pants can be serv 
ced in the same amount of time as 
without. Weighing twenty-four lbs., 





THOS. D. BROAD 
ARCHITECT 


For Dallas Air Terminal 
Love Field 


DALLAS R-4768 





Burt Bidg. 
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the Handi-Air unit holds enough ait 
for eight light plane tires. A gauge 
indicates the air pressure remaining in 
the tank. It is available now from any 
Scott dealer or the Scott Aviation 
Corporation 


Pulsating Light System 
Measures Cloud Ceiling 

Daylight reading of cloud ceilings 
by use of a pulsating light system 
with a photoelectric detector has been 
made possible by a new development 
of L. W. Foskett, U. S. Weather Bu 
reau, and General Electric engineers 
The new device consists of a mercury 
are projector, a pickup unit, called 
ceilometer, and a recorder, which pro 
vides continuous recording of ceiling 
height and relative cloud density. 

A tiny super-high-intensity quartz 
mercury lamp is mounted at the focus 
point of a searchlight mirror to throw 
a 120 cycles-per-second pulsating 
beam vertically into the sky The 
beam, not visible to the human eye in 
daylight, is scanned readily by the 
ceilometer. This unit consists of a 
phototube pickup and amplifier feed- 
ing to an output meter. It is located 
1,000 feet from the projector; tuned 
to the same frequency as the light 
pulse in order to distinguish the mez 
cury light from background light 


Tire Remover Devised 
by Hangar Chief 


A tire remover has been designed 
by William C. Holecek, hangar chief 
at Hawthorne School of Aeronautics, 
Orangeburg, S. C. Made of scrap 
metal and a small hydraulic jack, the 
gadget breaks casing loose from wheel 
hubs in a matter of seconds as com 
pared to minutes of hard pounding 
previously required to remove a tire 
The device consists of three majo. 





ao 
‘e 


components; a four-legged standard, 
made from scrap tubing; four vertical 
pipes through which the wheel is 
dropped, and a top plate. 

Pressure from several pumps on the 
jack exerts downward on the push 
ring which breaks the tire casing 
free from the wheel. Repeated on the 
other side, the tire is removed 


Tubular Antenna Mast 
Made of Plywood 


A tubular plywood mast for direc- 
tive antennae has been developed by 
the Plymold Corporation. Of portable 
type, telescopic, lightweight, the tubu- 
lar plywood antenna is being manu 





factured in a variety of models in all 
frequency bands. Heights to ninety 
feet are available on order, while 
standard heights of fifty feet, fifty- 
five feet, and seventy-five feet are 
carried in stock. All masts are de 
signed in sections not exceeding 
twelve feet in length to facilitate 
shipment and erection. 


Steel Mast Catalogue 

A new line of masts and towers 
has been announced by the Harco 
Steel Construction Co., Inc. A new 
catalogue will be sent to executives 
and engineers upon request, describing 
the new line which lists ten different 
types of towers and masts, for use 
under varied conditions with all types 
of labor. There are complete speci- 
fications, construction details and il- 
lustrations of each type. 


Mobile Floodlights 


A self-powered mobile airport flood 
light has been developed by Westing- 
house, which is said to be the world’s 
most powerful floodlight. Fitted with 
four 3,000-watt airport floodlights, the 
unit will illuminate a mile-long land- 
ing strip, company officials stated. 
Now being assembled by the Davey 
Compressor Company, the equipment 
is mounted on a truck and through 
power take-off application the moto) 
drives a compact generator to powe) 
the four lights. Aside from an airport 
landing light the power can be used 
to supply emergency power for control 
towers, stationary landing strip lights 
or for operating small power tools 





EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


Readers desiring full details con- 
cerning Airport Equipment and 
Airport Literature are invited to 
address postcard requests to 

MODERN AIRPORTS 
P. O. Box 750, Dallas |, Texas 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration 
statistics show marked shortages in 
hangars and other airport buildings 
as of September 30, only 714 of the 
nation’s 3,265 airports possessing 
private hangars and only 1,778 air- 
ports having commercial hangars. 

Only 638 airports have administra- 
tion buildings. Two hundred and fifty 
have their offices located in hangars, 
and at 825 airports there is only a 
small office building. 


Shops at 985 Fields 

Repair facilities are located at 985 
airports, 528 have both major aircraft 
and major engine repair shops, while 
381 have both minor aircraft and 
minor engine repair facilities (five 
have minor aircraft only, six minor 
engine only, five major aircraft only 





CAA Figures Show Only 714 Airports with Private 
Hangars, 1,778 with Commercial Hangars in U. S. 


and three major engine only). Twelve 
have minor aircraft and major en- 
gine facilities, and forty-four have 
minor engine and major aircraft re- 
pair facilities. Only one has majo: 
aircraft, major engine and other (in 
struments, etc.) repair facilities. 

The distribution of airplane hangars 
is as follows: 

Private hangars 425 have one, 
129 have two, 53 have three, 30 have 
four, 25 have five, 12 have six, 9 have 
seven, 4 have eight, 8 have nine, and 
19 airports have ten or more private 
hangars. 

Commercial hangars 982 have 
one, 398 have two, 168 have three, 
94 have four, 53 have five, 37 have six, 
13 have seven, 10 have eight, 12 have 
nine and 11 have ten or more. 





New Runway and Other 
Improvements Going in 
At Oakland Municipal 


Construction of a new _ 6,900-ft. 
runway parallel to but separated by 
1,000 feet from the existing east-west 
runway, is one of several improvement 
projects now under way at the Oak- 
land, Calif., Municipal Airport. The 
work, costing a total of about $5.,- 
000,000, includes lengthening and 
strengthening of two main runways, 
filling in of approximately 118 acres, 
elimination of a street, construction 
of a new levee on the south, and other 
improvements 


Hawthorne Improves 
Columbia, S. C., Facilities 

Hawthorne Flying Service, opera- 
tor of the Columbia, S. C., Munici- 
pal Airport, has completed extensive 
improvements to its facilities in the 
municipal hangar. 

Major improvement has been the 
addition of a pilots’ lounge 50 ft. by 
25 ft. in dimension. A cracked red 
tile floor, leather easy chairs and 
divans, curtains, rubber plants and 
fluorescent lighting have made this 
lounge a show-place. The room also 
combines a display case for sales of 
aeronautical accessories and a desk 
for the reception clerk. A glass-en- 
closed office in one corner for the 
Flight Director, Claude Rinehardt, 
and glass-windowed office on _ the 
other side for Manager Walter Phipps 
make it possible for one or both offi- 
cials to note the arrival of visitors 
and personally greet them. 

The pilots’ ready room has also 
been completely redecorated with a 
large number of attractive photo- 
graphic murals and long _ built-in, 
well-upholstered settees. One wall is 
panelled with regional charts of the 
entire east half of the United States. 

Other improvements have included 
complete painting of the hangar and 
premises and the installation of pub- 
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lic address and interphone systems 
for speedier transaction of gas sales 
and other business. 


Civilian Flying Resumed 
. . . 
At St. Louis Municipal 

Another index to clearing skies fo) 
private flying was the decision of St. 
Louis’ airport manager, John Ran- 
dolph, to permit resumption of non- 
scheduled flying activities, including 
student instruction, on Lambert Field. 
With the discontinuance of the Navy 
primary flight training program 
which utilizes some 185 trainers, Ran 
dolph sees no traffic hazards from non- 
scheduled operations for a long time 
to come. He pointed out that none of 
the Navy trainers had radio, that 
little trouble developed between the 
Navy’s twenty-four - hour - per - day 
“merry-go-round” flying and sched- 
uled operations, 

St. Louis took another step last 
month as a gesture to non-scheduled 
aviation by ordering temporary res 
toration of the old airfield in Forest 
Park so that delegates to the Na- 
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tional Aviation Trades Association 
convention December 5-9 could use it 
as a landing strip. 


Additional Funds Granted 
To Expand Airport Courses 
At University of Tennessee 

Initial success of courses at the 
University of Tennessee in airport 
and airline operation and manage- 
ment, and aviation development in the 
state’s airport development labora 
tory, has led the Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronautics to grant additional 
funds for their continuance and new 
funds to set up an “aviation center” 
to house the University activities. 
Twenty students are now taking the 
courses and include several discharged 
soldiers. 

An enrollment of 100 or more is ex- 
pected in the fall of 1945, and to con- 
tinue the instruction through June the 
Bureau has designated an additional 
grant of $1,000 a month for the lab- 
oratory and educational program, and 
has allocated $5,000 for housing. It 
is proposed to use several temporary 
buildings purchased from the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. They will be re- 
modeled pending construction of a 
permanent aviation center on the 
campus, located at Knoxville 


Member Campaign for 
Airport Executives 

The American Association of Air- 
port Executives is intensifying ef- 
forts to obtain members at small air- 
ports, according to Pat Moore, secre- 
tary-treasurer. In the past its mem- 
bership has consisted chiefly or air- 
port executives of the larger airports. 
Growing developments in airports and 
airport management have broadened 
the Association’s field of activities, 
however, and expansion of its services 
to provide for smaller airport mem- 
berships has met with much success 
in many sections of the country. Full 
information may be obtained from 
Moore at the Association’s head- 
quarters, P. O. Box 734, Peoria, Ill 





CAP Survey Finds 1,592 Airports Open to Civilians; 
189 Built or Improved by CAP, Which Operates 215 


A Civil Air Patrol questionnaire in 
which all forty-eight state Wing Com- 
manders surveyed airports in thei 
respective states shows 1,592 airports 
now open for civilian flying, with 215 
in thirty-one states owned, operated 
or managed by CAP units. 

Eighty-one airports in twenty-two 
states were constructed by Civil Air 
Patrol. Others are under construction. 
Four hundred and three others in forty 
states would have been closed during 
the war had it not been for CAP help 
and patronage, and in addition to the 
number CAP constructed, it made 
major improvements to 108 airports 
in twenty-eight states. 

Airports now open for civilian fly- 
ing, as tabulated by CAP, are dis- 


tributed as follows: Alabama 20, Ari- 
zona 14, Arkansas 28, California 35, 
Colorado 38, Connecticut 9, Delaware 
1, Florida 31, Georgia 21, Idaho 19, 
Illinois 72, Indiana 40, Iowa 40, 
Kansas 58, Kentucky 12, Louisiana 11, 
Maine 12, Maryland 11, Massachusetts 
28, Michigan 145, Minnesota 32, Mis- 
sissippi 21, Missouri 35, Montana 16, 
Nebraska 36, Nevada 11, New Hamp- 
shire 15, New Jersey 8, New Mexico 
23, New York 74, North Carolina 35, 
North Dakota 9, Ohio 74, Oklahoma 
48, Oregon 10, Pennsylvania 132, 
Rhode Island 1, South Carolina 21, 
South Dakota 8, Tennessee 42, Texas 
120, Utah 16, Vermont 12, Virginia 
48, Washington 20, West Virginia 16, 


Wisconsin 32, Wyoming 32. 
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Airport Literature 
Compiled and Edited 
By WILLARD KELSO DENNIS 
EDITOR NOI bliography |t we knowr r ar of Park Air 
. the reliabl dance of MODERN AIRPORTS’ reader 
| oo reeat ' ronaut bibliograpt , be forwarded to hin 
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ern Flight, Modern Airports. 22:70 
Nov. 1944. 

Here’s one airport contract that satisfies 
both parties. Southern Flight, Modern 
lirports. 22:51. Nov. 1944 

AIRPORTS—LOCATION 

Stress accessibility in port location 

\i:iation News. 2:39. Oct. 23, 1944 


AIRPORTS—MAINTEN ANCE 


AND REPAIR 
Some advantages of state control of air 
port maintenance, by D. C. Martin 
lero Digest. 47:54-55. Oct. 15, 1944 
AIRPORTS—MAN AGEMENT 
Airline commentary American Aviat 
8:60. Nov. 1, 1944 
\irport merchandising, by D. M. Steele 
Southe ra Flight, Mod: ru lirport 
22:47. Nov. 1944 
Information, please, by J. H. Gray 
Southern Flight, Modern lirports 
22:62, 64. Nov. 1944. 

Joint port service plan takes shape 
Aviation News. 2:8. Oct. 30, 1944 
Revenue vs. costs at Houston Municipal 
Southern Flight, Modern Airport 

22:52. Nov. 1944 
Shall we 1. Soak the transient flier? 2 
Give him a lot of free service? 
Make fair charges for services ren 
dered? Aviation Service Maga 
Pp. 38, 40. Sept.-Oct. 1944 
Some advantages of state control of ai 
port maintenance, by D. C. Marti 
lero Digest. 47:54-55. Oct. 15, 1944 
Washington Airport revenues up sharply 
Aviation News. 2:40. Oct. 23, 1944 
Who'll operate our municipal airports? 
by W D. Strohmeier \ir Fact 
7:74-80. Nov. 1944 
AIRPORTS—MARINE 
Air harbors urged for N. Y. waterfront 
Aviation News. 2:20. Oct. 23, 1944 
Australia’s inland flying-boat base 
Flight. 46:a-397. Oct. 12, 1944 
Skyports for Manhattan get Trade 
Board’s endorsement. Air Transport 
tion. 5$:54-S55. Oct. 1944 
AIRPORTS—PLANNING 
Asks local C. of C.’s to back port plans, 
by Scholar Bangs Aviation Neu 
2:10. Oct. 30, 1944 
Small airport needs. Southern Flight 
Modern Airports 22:60, 68 Nov 
1944 
AIRPORTS—SURFACING 


Alcoa develops landing mats | 


naif 
weight of older steel ones. Air Tran 
portation. 5:40-41. Oct. 1944 

AIR UTILITY 

Local facilities for national progress, by 

J. H. Frederick. Southern Flight 
Modern \irports 22:50-51 Nov 
1944. 


HANGARS—CONSTRUCTION 


Portable hangars for Navy aircraft 





Modern Plastic 22:109-110. Nov 
1944 
LIGHTING, AIRPORT 
‘This way to the airport” light ls 


Line Pilot. 13:5. Mav 1944 











Salt Water for Soil tained from using water from the 
Stabilization Studied rota 

P Ww a Pp ifi The results obtained in the labora- 
or ar in Faciric tory show that whereas the early 


strengths of salt water mixes are 


\ report from our many battle 
fronts, possibly the Southwest Pacific, higher than that of fresh water mixes, 
led to laboratory tests of the relative the relative compressive’ strength 
merits of the use of salt water in the starts falling off after the first four 
oil-cement processes of soil stabili teen days of curing time. 
zation. The initial report listed an ap The tests were made from sandy 
parently higher strength that was ob loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam 
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And whereas the relative compressive 
sirengths have been determined, 
test data are not sufficient to deter- 
mine the effects of other variables 
such as density, mixture content, 


ing and testing 


No durability tests have as yet been 
conducted, hence it remains unknown 


whether soil-cement made with 
water is more durable than that 
ducted with salt water 
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Unitized 


Landing and 
Auxiliary Wheels 
—In Matched Sets! 





KNOWN ROUND THI 


FIRST IN THE FIELD FOR POSTWAR PERSONAL AIRCRAFT 


FIRST—as always—in progressive aircraft 
development, General Tire has modified 
fighter craft equipment to bring you the 
Unitized Tire-Brake-Wheel—designed for 
the Postwar Personal Plane. The General 
Unitized Wheel gives you not only factory- 
assembled tire-brake-wheel units for instal- 
lation but also balanced, matched wheel sets 
including landing wheels, tail wheel or nose 
wheel . . . engineered as a unit. 


Lighter weight and greater safety and dura- 
bility have been stress-engineered into 
General Unitized Wheels by utilizing the 
finest, strongest materials known to tire and 
wheel science at highest, safe stresses. The 
result is safer, more durable components— 


WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 





true to General’s Top-Quality standards 
—engineered into balanced tire-brake-wheel 
sets for popular priced, postwar planes. 


Out of General Tire’s full-time concentra- 
tion on developing and producing vitally 
needed improvements in wartime aircraft 
has come this Unitized Wheel, ready now 
to fit your new plane designs or service 
present planes. Write or wire for General's 
Unitized Tire-Brake-Wheel specifications 
or engineering assistance. 


DEPT.10 AVIATION DIVISION 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


W-- 
GENERAL 


AIRPLANE TIRE /— <x 
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America at work. . . . New developments in airplanes inspire 


faith in the future. . . . Some gadgets are incredible until 


It all adds up to finer lightplanes. 





you see them. .. . 


S far as we are concerned 
Fog Editor can write the 
title for this one. We once took a 
course in writing the English Lan- 
guage (some people will wonder about 
this) and the prof told us we should 
be very careful to limit the title to 
something that we could cover com 
pletely. Well, there isn’t any title 
we know of that anyone can tell the 
whole story about. Thus you will 
know that we couldn’t express ou! 
selves to our complete satisfaction 
except by using a title that covers too 
much ground. The one we had in mind 
was: This America 
We have been looking around quite 
a bit lately. There are lots of things 
to look at and wonder about. We are 
constantly amazed at America and 
Americans. They can’t be beaten 
After umteen years of new dealism, 
communism, too-damned-high taxes, 
war, sabotage, hitch-hikers, interna- 
tional immorality, WPA and 
the PAC, there are still a lot of 
Americans who are working away, en- 
joying that traditional American priv- 
ilege of private enterprise and ef- 
fort. Following are a few of the prod 
ucts, as far as aviation is concerned. 


Ik kes, 


One very impressive aviation con 
cern has built, flown and experi 
mented with a one-man airplane for 
postwar. It does eighty cruising, with 
a diminutive engine; climbs like a 
homesick angel; and when you get 
tired of flying it you can pull the 
throttle, massage your stomach with 
the stick, and descend at half the rate 
of a parachute. That would permit 
you, in an emergency, to set it in the 
top of a tree, on a rock pile, in a 
canyon, on your front yard, without 
injury to yourself. They intend to 
trade it to you for a thousand dolla 
bill—and hand you back a little 
change. Such a gadget will be pretty 
useful. (Few people realize that most 
small airplanes are really one-man 
planes if you want to carry two 
people you are not allowed baggage, 
full gas tanks, starter, radio equip- 
ment, etc. The CAA could have ar- 
rested many pilots for flying ove 
loaded in small airplanes). 

One airplane company is_ not 
worried about anything except their 
interiors (that’s what they said, any- 
way). They intend to advertise most 
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ly about the comfort and luxury of 
their cabin interiors. Well, anothe 
amazing thing is that most people 
don’t know how fast their airplane 
will go. They are satisfied that it is 
an airplane. If anyone attacks the 
extravagant claims of the salesman 
who sold it to them, they are the first 
ones to defend the alleged airplane. 
Thus, perhaps these people will sell 
lots of their product. 

Before we forget it, that 3-place, 
“85-hp.” airplane our last month’s 
column described as having 200-mph. 
top speed was a typographical error. 
It is actually a 185-hp. airplane. 

A friend of ours (as previously re- 
ported in this column) has been mak- 
ing some gadgets for a long time that 
are not advertised but which will be 
available for postwar airplanes, One 
of these is a small, light, inexpensive 
automatic pilot for small or private 
airplanes. We have seen the thing, 
have watched it fly the airplane, and 
it does a wonderful job. This gadget 
is simple, foolproof, and accurate. It 
doesn’t drift as badly as some of the 
higher-priced models. It will return 
to its original course in spite of sud- 
den gusts, or even intentional sudden 
ninety-degree turns. This thing will 
be a great help to those pilots who 
get tired of piloting who want to 
take a nap, read the paper, look at 
their maps, tie their shoes, work on 
the radio, pat their girl friends or 
rummage in the baggage compart- 
ment. It would also be a help if you 
wanted to jump out and not have the 
ship plow into you about half way 
down. 


Sounds Good — Is Good 

This same bird has made a some- 
what similar contrivance that will in- 
stantly compensate a twin-engine air- 
plane if one engine quits. Air pres- 
sure on the rudder does the work. 

Another gadget will indicate ap 
proach of a stall—ring a bell, indi- 
cate on a dial, or even adjust the ele- 
vators to correct the condition. It 
would pay some philanthropist to put 
them on all training airplanes (and 
a lot of others, too). 

There is also a composite aircraft 
instrument panel in which all instru- 
ments operate on concentric shafts, 
and are adjusted so that in normal, 





level flight, they all line up, one on 
top of the other. This makes it neces- 
sary to watch only one dial, instead of 
ten or twelve. 

A lot of very sensitive, and power- 
ful little gadgets have been developed 
to operate from differential air pres 
sures. Some of these are light, cheap, 
and so sensitive and dependable that 
we expect them to revolutionize some 
of our control problems. 

There are a number of compasses 
that eliminate the inaccuracies due 
to iron, steel, and electrical circuits in 
airplanes. This little problem has 
long served as the alibi for a lot of 
birds who get lost. Wonder what they 
will do after this? 

One outfit is supposed to have a de 
vice that will enable you to maintain 
an altitude of a few feet above the 
ground—if wires get in the way it 
will tell you and you pull up over 
them. We have not seen much indi 
cation of the success of this gadget 
yet, as some of our best pilots con- 
tinue to knock down highlines. May- 
be their number just came up. 

Another company suggests the no- 
tion of blind landing facilities for 
everyone cheap, accurate and de 
pendable. Antennae would radiate a 
mile or two from the end of each 
runway, enabling one to line up with 
the proper runway, and having mark 
ers at such intervals as to permit 
proper descent for landing. 


Be all this as it may, we still like 
to see the ground when we are flying. 
It seems to work best that way, al- 
though a friend, now dead, once said 
that he preferred to fly over clouds 
or through fog rather than to look 
down on the Big Swamp, or the 
Rockies. Many feel safer when they 
refuse to look the facts in the face 
Anyway, as we have said before, it 
is going to be plenty interesting 
around here for many years after the 
war as all these developments finally 
find their way onto the new airplanes. 


One gloomy prediction: Authorities 
don’t expect jet-propelled lightplanes 
to be very economical. Seems that be- 
low speed of 300 mph. they consume 
too much fuel. Best speed for them 
seems to be 500 plus. Above that they 
beat conventional engines and props 
all hollow. Some companies have war- 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW 


IN THE PLANES OF TODAY 





RESEARCH PAYS a 30,000 Mile Bonus 


Clean cut and durable as a gem, Ranger engines deliver 
their dynamic punch under the toughest year-’round flying 
assignment in the book. 


Normally, engines in service are “pulled” for major 
overhaul after 600 hours. But Rangers have consistently 
paid a service ““bonus”’ up to 50 per cent. It’s common for 
a Ranger engine to reach the 900-hour check point, purring 
sweetly, delivering full power . . . 30,000 and more extra 
miles of flight. 


Ranger-powered planes cut through the rugged cold of 
Canada, the dust-laden heat of deserts; they fly in Mexico, 
throughout South America—and in South Africa. They 
do their flight job, sturdily, under all sorts of field con- 
ditions. 


BUY U.S. WAR 


a RANGER AlR CRAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - 
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BONDS AND 


The twelve cylinder Ranger, for example—aircooled for 
weight economy, inverted for a better field of vision, inline 
for better streamlining—logs hours and hours of time in 
rigorous wartime operations. Yet Rangers continue to pay 
a bonus—hundreds and hundreds of extra hours in the air. 


In use only on military planes today, Ranger engines on 
commercial airline and private planes tomorrow will pro- 
vide those extra hours of service for efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. 


Fairchild research—the constant quest for better mate- 
rials, better methods, better results—has made this Ranger 
bonus possible. It springs from Fairchild engineering 
knowledge and experience that lends the “touch of to- 
morrow to the planes of today”. 


STAMPS 


ENGINE §$ 


Farmingdale, Long Island 
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craft that far exceed those figures. 
However, we may be just as well off 
with the new engines and props. Lots 
of new controllable and constant speed 
props for little airplanes will be avail- 
able. These improve the performances 
immeasurably. They will be a real 
thrill after the way some of these 
underpowered clunkers have per- 
formed, 


* * * 


Thinking Out Loud 

We have noticed quite a tendency 
among the airline companies to try to 
gobble up feeder lines for themselves. 
Such greediness should not be per- 
mitted. We believe the public interest 
will best be served by permitting as 
many companies to op- 
erate as is possible. 


persons or 


Consider the taxicab business as an 
example. If the Yellow Cab company 
were the only cab company permitted 
to operate there would be a lot of 
places without cab service. Suppose 
the Government permitted only the 
Yellow, Checker and Nichols Cabs to 
operate in the U. S.—there would still 
be lots of cities without cab service. 
Many a small company can render a 
useful service with the means at hand, 
whereas a large outfit can’t operate 
on the small volume available in many 
places. Permitting a few outfits to 
gobble up the areas or routes is going 
to mean a lot of places will be left 
without service. What is equally im 
portant to us, many individuals will 
be deprived of the right to engage in 
their own private enterprise. 

Incidentally, the same equipment 
will not serve equally well in every 
There are lots of advantages to 
small private en 


case. 
private enterprise 
terprise—performing many of ow 
services 

Recently we noted that one airline 
is trying to grab up all the routes 


that can be imagined in Oklahoma. 


Undoubtedly many of them would 
never be operated—thus depriving 
others of the chance to set up such 
service. 

We decry, and loudly too, the atti- 
tude of the CAB with reference to the 
setting up of new routes and feeder 
lines by small companies. Since when 
do Americans need to be told by some 
government bureau that such and such 
a route could not pay off? How does 
the CAB know? We think it is only 
another example of government inter- 
ference—of assumption of authority 
beyond legal limitations. We know 
full well that if some of these routes 
do not pay off, the operators will take 
some steps that will make them pay. 
The CAB’s contention that routes be- 
tween Podunk and Jonesboro do not 
have paying possibility is based on 
pure conjecture. Go and see if you 
can get a bus seat between those two 
places—or any two places anywhere. 

Some years ago railroads hauled all 
freight in the U. S. except water 
borne freight. People said trucks 
couldn’t compete with railroads. To- 
day thousands of railroad stations 
have been abandoned—and the busses 
and trucks haul most short haul 
freight, express and passengers. Some 
of this short haul passenger, freight 
and express business is urgent—in a 
hurry. It will pay extra to go by air. 
Many small places in South America 
have air passenger, freight, mail and 
express service. We are entitled to 
them, too. We hope the CAB will 
come to life and let progress advance. 

Many people are looking down thei: 
noses at the CAB-CAA setup. After 
preaching safety for so many years 
they have sold, on an “as is” basis, 
a lot of WTS airplanes, many of which 
were dangerous crates long since 
worn out. These ships—sold at high 
prices—are going to kill some people 
and in addition will drug the market. 
Many innocent purchasers will be fon 












“Mr. Squier is restless again today, | see... 
always led a very active life, y'know!’ 





ever soured on aviation. A man who 
purchases a junk airplane and intends 
to use it for business purposes is going 
to take a beating. We know—we’ve 
tried it—and so have some of our 
friends. The RFC is now doing the 
selling, but it is still on “as is” basis. 

Incidentally, nothing is so sad as 
a bureaucrat making a speech about 
something he had nothing to do with 
and knows very little about—almost 
makes us decide not to go to any more 
aviation clinics or meetings. If it 
were not for a lot of good fellows be- 
ing there we wouldn’t go. 

We earnestly hope the CAA will 
renovate its skeptical attitude about 
new instruments and devices for air- 
craft. It is—and has been—so diffi- 
cult to obtain ATC’s on aircraft 
equipment and accessories that lots 
of useful gadgets and some aircraft 
are never ATC’d. We know of in- 
stances where manufacturers—once 
an ATC is obtained—will not improve 
their equipment because of the diffi- 
culties obtaining ATC’s. 

We do not believe that the CAA 
should act to retard aviation develop- 
ment. But, we believe it sometimes 
has and does. As a paid servant of 
the people it should make all efforts 
to be helpful and to encourage any 
new device offered to the market. 
Only in this manner can we expect 
maximum development in the shortest 
space of time. 


. . * 
Postwar Planning 


Here are a few lines 
“Yank” worth passing on: 


from 


THE RECONVERSION 
When bugles sound their final 
notes 
And bombs explode no more 
And we return to what we did 
Before we went to war, 
The sudden shift of status 
On the ladder of success 
Will make some worthy gentle- 
men 
Feel like an awful mess. 





Just think of some poor captain 
Minus all his silver bars 

Standing up behind some counter 
Selling peanuts and cigars; 

And think of all the majors 
When their oak leaf’s far behind 

And the uniform they're wearing 
Is the Western Union kind. 


Shed a tear for some pvor colonel 

If he doesn’t feel himself; 
Jerking sodas isn’t easy 

When your eagle’s on the shelf. 
‘Tis a bitter pill to swallow 

*Tis a matter for despair, 
Being messengers and clerks 

again’s 
A mighty cross to bear. 





So be kind to working people 
That you meet where’er you go, 
For the guy who's washing 
dishes 
May have been your old CO. 
—Pfe. Edward Blumenthal 
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ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 


ACTUATORS 


Air Associates Electric Actuators, 


available in all sizes, are designed and engineered 


for maximum service. 

Each hasa lightweight motor with built-in clutch 
and brake—and a torque limiting clutch where 
required . .. spur gear reduction to high efficiency 
screw jack . . . hardened steel screw with special 
thread form and high strength nut of bronze alloy 
. . . positive stops at each end of screw to control 
travel .. . built-in limit switches, easily adjustable 
from outside. Actuator shown weighs under 5 lbs., 
is suitable for working loads of 1,500 lbs. and static 
loads of 2,000 Ibs... . Your requirements promptly 


filled through any Air Associates office. 


°Air ASSOCIATES, 1c. 


rETERBORO, N. J... . BRANCHES; CHICAGO, DALLAS, 
LOS ANGELES ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES SUPPLIERS OF ALL 
rYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 





We are planning to add other pilots 





SMALL BUT PROFITABLE Although we have occasional call 
Continued from page 31) for our five-place airplane during the 
that Vi much pret nve hours ot football season, or for conventions, 


t 
harter to five hours of instruction 


our staff after the wal It is our W acos, Beechcraf ts, Lockheeds, Ryans, 
thought to pay them on a base pay Stinsons, and Cessnas over a period of 
basis plus hourly pay vears, and have found them all to be 


r 


the cost is too great for our small busi- 
ness men to charter. We have operated 








FLIGHT SAFETY FOR WOUNDED 





Highly-trained crews care for hospital-plane patients. 


HE main job of the Ferrying Division of the Air Transport 
Command is the delivery of airplanes to the fighting fronts; 
sut the Division is called upon to do many things, one of which is to 


see that the wounded are safely flown to hospitals. Ingenuity is often 
demanded to meet special conditions of the wounded or injured. This 
was the case recently at the Fifth Ferrying Command at Dallas, Texas. 

Maj. Gen. U. G. Ent, back in the States after many missions over 
Germany, was taking off from a Texas field. His co-pilot, through a 
misunderstanding of signals, pulled up the landing gear too soon. Not 
yet airborne, the craft crashed to the runway; one of the propellers 
broke, hurling part through the side of the ship, striking the general. 

Medical officers found that the propeller part had cut through the 
muscles of the general’s back, had torn his ribs from the spine and had 
knocked the lower vertabrae to one side. There was severe pressure on the 
spinal cord; the least jar would have killed him instantly. A medical 
specialist was flown in, and instructions were given to fly the general 
to a hospital in San Antonio, guarding against the slightest bump or 
jolt. For the trip, he was rigidly lashed to a specially built stretcher. 

Major Clarence S. Chiles, a veteran of about 4,000 hours, was selected 
to be the pilot, with Major Harold L. Carter as co-pilot. Major Chiles 
checked the weather and saw that the air was rough at lower altitudes 
but comparatively smooth at 5,000 feet. He then checked the taxi strips 
and the smoothest was selected for the take-off. A Douglas C-49 was 
chosen for the trip. The plane taxied slowly to the ramp then powe1 
was applied very slowly so there would be no jerk on take-off, and the 
plane left the ground at reduced throttle to lessen vibration. On reaching 
5,000 feet, the only realm of comparatively smooth air, full cruising 
power was applied to get the officer to the hospital quickly. 

The field at San Antonio had been cleared for them, and Major Chiles 
decided on a long approach and a power-on landing. On the downwind 
leg, he ordered the landing gear to be put down as easily as possible. 
Then, when the plane was about 1,000 yards from the boundary of the 
field, Major Chiles ordered the flaps to be “milked down” as slowly as 
possible. He landed without a bump and the injured general was no 
worse for the trip. A rough landing would have been fatal. * *® *® 















good airplanes. But for charter work 
to please our small business men, the 
light plane is assuredly the answer. It 
may be a little slower, and occa- 
sionally we lose a passenger who wants 
to fly in a bigger airplane, but we far 
more than make up for this loss 
through saving in operating cost for 
the many flights we do make. 

As an adjunct to the regula 
charter service, we offer a rental plane 
service. This we apply only to known 
competent pilots for cross country 
trips at $8 per hour. First, however, 
we check the weather and the pilot. 
We prefer to lose business rather than 
lose an airplane. We have only land 
damage insurance, preferring to carry 
our crash insurance. 

This feature of emphasizing safety 
is a must to our way of thinking. It 
applies not only to the actual damage 
done to one of our planes, but to the 
public acceptance of an industry upon 
which we depend for a livelihood. 
With the end of the war there will be 
many more trained pilots than _be- 
fore. Many of them will want to rent 
a plane on occasion, and we expect 
that there will be money to be made 
from this business. But if they are 
not properly guided by operators and 
by the CAA, so that they will not be 
taking the girl friend up for a ride 
and demonstrating how they dove on 
a Jap Zero, thereby shedding the wings 
on the little light plane, then the 
whole public will go sour on the avia- 
tion business as a result of the series 
of unnecessary crashes that will fill 
the headlines. 

Personally, we're in favor of sud- 
den and drastic action by the op- 
erators and the CAA whenever such 
a stunt is pulled. Let’s keep this busi- 
ness safe. Our firm has spent a good 
many years building up aviation in 
this community, and the same applies 
to operators in other communities. 
We have stressed the safety of flight, 
and it won’t do for the operators and 
the CAA to let a few scatter-brained 
pilots tear down the result of these 
years of careful planning. 

That may be off the beam of telling 
about our charter operations, but it 
has to do with the reason we're 
struggling along now. To get back to 
our subject, we think that the op 
erator today has the chance of a life- 
time to sell his community on charter 
flying. With all forms of transporta- 
tion loaded to the gills the charter op- 
erators can lay a solid foundation of 
customers who have had the advant- 
age of charter flying proven to them. 
Especially if he will use some of his 
light airplanes for the job so that he 


can get his prices down to a moderate 
figure. »*_ *« * 
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Convention:.«- 





Fests we expect to learn a lot at given us a lot of information which 
the N A T A Convention... and we'll be pleased to pass on. We're 
are looking forward with interest to anxious to share our experience with 
hearing your ideas and plans for the you—to add what we have learned to 
future of our industry. Also, we hope your fund of knowledge—to consult 
to make a worthwhile contribution. with you on your own specific prob- 
For 11 years we have been a source of lems, and to submit workable, profit- 
supply for Aircraft Dealers. That’s making suggestions. 


While at the Convention you are invited to visit the main office 


and warehouse of Supply Division, Inc., and see the complete 
stocks of aircraft hardware, parts and accessories that enable 
us to maintain our reputation for “same-day-service.” 
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Your Dollars are Power, too! 


Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 
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POWER TO WIN 


The newest plane carrier, an LST converted into a flat-top by 
the use of a portable landing strip, can carry eight Continental 
powered ‘‘Grasshopper”’ planes. These speedy observation 
planes with their dependable Red Seal Power are fast on the 
take-off, highly maneuverable, and are effectively used to 
spot enemy positions. 


However, this is only one of the many applications of Con- 
tinental Red Seal Power — the Power to Win — which has 
contributed so much on all fighting fronts. 


Con tinental Motors [orporation 


Aircratt Fngine [ivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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WELSCH TO DIRECT 


PPOINTMENT of James C 


Welsch as private sales 


director for the Stinson division of 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor 
poration, was announced late in No 
vember by F. A. Learman, general 
sales manager 

Welsch, a veteran of twenty years 
in aviation, joined Stinson in 1938 as 
eastern sales manager and remained 
in that capacity until the United 
States’ entry into the war, whereupon 
he went to England for two years as 
a pilot-engineer with the Eighth AAF 
and the Royal Air Force. 

The former test pilot, one of the 
nation’s best known barnstormers, re- 
turned to the United States in June, 
1943. Since then he has been assigned 
to the economic research department 
at Convair’s San Diego offices. Welsch 
was sales manager for the first com 
pany to manufacture light aircraft 
in the United States. He entered avia 
tion in 1924 and toured the nation with 
a “flying circus.” After organizing the 
first combination flying and ground 
school in Cincinnati, Welsch became 
business and sales manager for the 
Dixie Davis Flying Field Corporation 
at Cincinnati’s Lunken airport. 

He became associated with the 





STINSON SALES 





James C. Welsch 


\eronautical Corporation when it was 
organized in 1929, and was a directo) 
and sales manager for the corpora 
tion when he joined Stinson in 1938 
Welsch will make his headquarters at 
the Stinson division in Wayne, Mich 





POSTWAR OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 32) 

will sell hangars. In any case, he must 
be prepared to either provide hangat 
service for his customers, or tell the 
customer where he can buy one. Pe 
sonally, I favor the individual hangat 
It affords privacy for the owner. It 
costly 

delay 


reduces the manpower prob 


lem, and _ the involved when 


twenty planes must be moved in a 
large hangar in order to get out the 
Ww anted it the 


one plane moment. 


Again importantly, hangars have a 
very definite bearing on fire insurance 
rates. 

The sales manager must also have 
an adequate finance plan. Selling in 
America has been geared to the time 
payment. Many companies are being 
ittracted to this field and here too, 
eftort 


rates down. 


every must be made to get 

Before the war, a large proportion 
of the smaller planes were sold on 
time. Insurance charges were respon 
sible for part of the high financing 
cost. But the insurance people should 
not be blamed for all of the costs. 
Hidden finance charges also crept in, 
and the 


sometimes paid the full price of an 


customer buying on time 
insurance policy but only received an 


‘Insurance Certificate” which costs 
less and furnishes less protection. It 


should be the duty of the sales man 
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iger to sponsor only such finance plans 
as offer the best value and the greatest 
insurance protection. It is just as im 
portant to remove $100 worth of 
hidden finance or 


for’ his customers as it is to take $100 


insurance charges 


out of the manufacturing cost of the 
plane. Finance plans will also play 
their part in connection with demon 
strator plans as well as for those 


wW hich are floor planned. 


Market Data Needed 


The sales manager will also have 
up his sleeve plans for rent-a-plane 
service in which his dealers or others 
may wish to engage. With thousands 
of military pilots available who will 
wish to maintain their licenses and 
fly when they can afford it, this 
market should prove protitable — pro- 
vided it can be made economically 
sound. 

There is one question which must 
be answered to the satisfaction of 
dealers who are making their first 
entry into the field. This is the ques- 
tion of how much investment is re- 
quired in order to start the business. 
Certainly, stocks of airplanes and parts 
must be carried. 

In many cases, particularly in the 
higher price field, dealers could not 
afford to stock planes before the war. 
Planes were costly but more impor- 
tantly, they were “custom built” with 





wide choices in colors, upholsteries, in- 
struments, and radio equipment. The 
factories must solve this problem if 
they are to secure a production flow 
and hold costs down. Models must 
become more standardized, with pro- 
visions whereby the dealer can easily 
add additional equipment which may 
be desired. 

In this connection, I can tell you 
that the Bendix Aviation Corpora 
tion, which builds a tremendous num 
ber of the components which go into 
our present military and airline planes, 
is also greatly interested in the future 
of the personal plane. Separate en- 
gineering research has been established 
to take advantage of production and 
learned through 
these to the 
Our goal is to de- 


engineering lessons 
the war and to apply 
personal plane. 
velop special “‘packaged instruments,” 
starters, generators, brakes, 
shock absorbers, and other necessary 
units for the personal plane at the 
lower prices for better products which 
the personal plane requires. 


radios, 


The trade-in will also play a promi- 
nent part in the picture just as it did 
before the war. My belief is that the 
industry should join through the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce in 
the compilation of a “Blue Book” 
similar to that used in the automobile 
industry so that fair prices can be 
established for used planes. Such a 
book will be invaluable to the dealer, 
the finance company or the bank, be- 
cause used planes too must be financed. 


The vital matter of territories calls 
for most careful study. This time in- 
stead of arriving at territorial boun- 
daries by drawing random lines on a 
map, the sales manager will probably 
have given diligent study to trading 
areas. He will have detailed informa- 
tion on each trade area. He will have 
figures on the incomes of the various 
area groups and will see that pros 
pect lists are available. He will know 
the number of airports, pilots, stu- 
dents and other pertinent area facts. 
He must set a fair and mutually prot- 
itable quota for each area. 

He must guard the interests of both 
the dealer and the factory against 
territorial assignments that are too 
large to be worked frequently and 
economically, or too small to give the 
dealer a proper volume of business. 
The size and shape of the territory is 
one of the most difficult questions he 
must face. The experienced sales man 
ager knows that the dealer will ordi- 
narily ask for more territory than he 
thinks he can get. To satisfy him the 
sales manager will require far more 
accurate information than he was 
ordinarily equipped with before the 
war. 

Now let’s move over to the dealer’s 
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side of the problem. He can be sure 
that every well-known airplane com 
pany has hundreds of dealer applica 


tions in its files today and just because 
he was an airplane dealer before the 


war doesn’t mean that a man will 
1utomatically have a desirable fran 
chise in the postw ar era 

Aviation’s appeal is very strong and 
many capable and financially able 
merchandisers of other lines are will 
ing and anxious to get into the in 


dustry on the ground floor 


Dealer’s Outlook 


The airplane dealer of other days 
who tied up the exclusive selling and 
operational rights on an airport and 
then sat and waited for business will 
have plenty of competition The inter 
ested automobile, refrigerator, or new 
type ofl merchandiser will have th 
capital and the willingness to build 
an air park for his own use and mak 
it so attractive that he will induc 
trade 

Likewise, this man need not depend 
entirely on revenues from airplanc 
iles for his livelihood. He has vision 
ind is prepared to invest for the long 
pull. And he doesn’t have to have the 
gift of second sight to know that 
iviation is a business which is definite 


ly on the up grade 


So my friends among the “Old 
Timers,’” you are facing serious com 
petition. That shouldn’t alarm you 
Rather, it should encourage you. 


Competition only exists where busi 
ness exists. 

But you should know how very real 
this competition is. Here are some 
figures. Collier’s recently made a very 
careful survey of sthe aviation field 
Inquiries were mailed to automobile 
dealers in cities of 100,000 or less and 
eight out of ten automobile dealers 
stated they might be interested in tak 
ing on a light plane dealership after 
the war. One-third of all dealers re 
porting said they are making plans 
now for such a business. Nearly all of 
those planning for such a business (93 
per cent) regard an airplane dealer- 
ship as an addition to their present 
automobile business. 

The Automotive News, spokesman 
for the motor car industry, has also 
conducted a poll. They asked: “Have 
you given any thought to selling 
private airplanes after the war?” Out 
of 708 answers, 55.6 per cent said 
“Yes.” 

They asked: “Would you still sell 
planes if prices were in the range of 
early automobiles?” Five hundred 
eighty-seven answered and 66.3 per 
cent said al 

They asked: “Have you a son, rela 
tive or former associate who is now in 
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WALT BOHRER 


This is Mr. Squinch, who is in charge of our wind tunnel. 





the air service?” Seven hundred twen 
ty-five answered and 38.3 per cent 
said “Yes.” 

The latter question seems particu 
larly significant. Here is a large group 
of dealers with a special reason for 
wanting to enter the airplane busi 
ness. And I think it fair to assume 
that the relatives of those dealers will 
probably be strong advocates in want 
ing the dealer to sell airplanes. 

Therefore, the dealer applicant who 
can come to the factory with the 
best analysis of his territory, the best 
and most attractive airport and house 
keeping set-up, the greatest amount of 
merchandising experience, and ade 
quate financing is the one who will 
probably walk out with the franchise. 


Bright Prospects for Business Men 


In my opinion, the personal plane 
holds the key to aviation’s growth in 
America. The development of mili- 
tary aircraft must naturally continue 
so that we will never again be placed 
at a disadvantage. Airline service, 
strengthened by a national network 
of feeder lines, will provide a greater 
market for aircraft and better serv 
ice to the public. Both these markets 
have limits so far as quantity produc 
tion is concerned. They might be 
compared to the present bus and truck 
markets which are sizeable but do not 
begin to approach the volume of pas 
senger car production. 

The market for the personal plane 
is limited only by our ability to pro 


duce safe, easy-to-fly airplanes of 
greater utility at prices within the 
public’s means; by the development 
of thousands of conveniently located 
landing facilities; by the development 
of millions of pilots and through the 
creation of a genuine desire on the 
part of the public to own a personal 
plane. The use of the privately owned 
airplane for business purposes must 
also receive greater attention. 

“On the surface,” says Collier’s sur- 
vey, “it might appear that the im- 
portance of the pleasure factor in 
owning a personal plane indicates that 
the public does not take flying serious- 
ly. It will be recalled, however, that 
during the first years of the automo- 
bile few people recognized the business 
utility of the auto. Pleasure was im- 
portant in introducing the auto to 
the mass market. First came the 
sportsman tourist with. goggles and 
special garb. Then there developed a 
more serious automobile owner, who 
found a use for it in his business. To- 
day, according to a survey reported 
by the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, 56 per cent of all cars are 
used on business trips, nine out of ten 
of these at least once a week.” 

From every standpoint, the personal 
plane has a bright future in which the 
capable dealer will share and prosper. 
As a keen observer has said, “We are 
not going to return to anything.” 
Certainly we are not going to return 
to the lackadaisical selling methods of 
1941. * * * 
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Private Pilots: 


FLY SOUTHEASTERN 





Our ASSOCIATE BASES 
are opening ALL OVER DIXIE 


Our job today is to look toward new horizons... 
and to knit together a great pattern of small busi- 
ness in the service of aviation. In so doing we 
render a greatly needed service to private flyers, 
to counties and municipalities, to aircraft manu- 
facturers and, in fact, to all who are a part of the 
aviation industry. 


The organization of Southeastern’s Associate 
Bases is the dominant factor in the execution of 
our plan, which is simple. Each Associate Base 
operates as an individual proprietorship or com- 
pany and provides a local management and local 
community cooperation. We assist by supplying 
airplanes, sales financing, insurance and mass 


Charter Flights 


Overhaul and Repair 


purchasing contact. We also supply our main- 
tenance and service facilities at special rates. 


Individuals who are interested in these franchises 
throughout Dixie should write to us immediately. 
We also invite inquiry from manufacturers and 
others interested in sales or service. 


Because we have spent many months in the 
preparation of this plan of Associate Bases, be- 
cause we are experienced in flight operations and 
because our Associates are controlled by a strict 
policy of competence in their operations, we be- 
lieve that we can say with confidence to the 
private pilot: “FLY SOUTHEASTERN!” 


Instrument Ratings 
Sales and Service 
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IR SERVICE, INC. 


Executive Offices and Operating Base 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ASSOCIATE BASES << 
ALL OVER DIXIE Se 


OVERHAUL & REPAIR BASE 
ATHENS, GA. 


OPERATING BASE 
MACON, GA. 








CONFESSIONS OF A 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


on pba i4 
ilong better with on istructor than 
with another 
My partnership with Bob Switt 1 
Athens. Ohio. was ideal for that rea 


son. Bob puts plenty of thought into 


his flying, but natural method ot 


teaching is to let the student fly the 
urplane ind tell him how to correct 
mustakes after they have become ob 
vious lt isa good method, but some 
students have to know the “reason 
why” before they can stop doing 
something that seems logical to them 


ind learn to fe vatural doing what 


is Correct 


I believe in lett vy the students do 
the flying and discovering their own 
mistakes, but | ) explain the 
theory behind the n inipulat yn of the 
controls So when Bob got stuck 
is the best of nstructors will he 


turned the student over to me, and 


we usually ironed it the trouble. Of 
course, talking Cal oe overdone | 
have to be caret not to talk too 
much, and to iy what | must in 


words that hit tudent’s expe 


{ ilk will muddk 


rience Too 
some student When I ran into on 
oT the sc, | turned him oy to Bob 

In the Septembe ue of SOUTHERN 
LIGHT, Glenn M r wrote, Untor 
tunately I wa told what to do but 
not enough of why Obviously, Mr 
Mille: I i ment typ who vot tan 
gled up with chanical type in 
structor Probably he had the inte 
est and energy to dig out the “why 
on his own and came out all right 
in the end However, to some stu 
dents, too mucl why might be pust 
is confusing as too ttle 

Although my mental processes seem 
to bx like Miller’ | im opposed to 
preflight ground struction but | 
had better not get tarted on that now 

The questior Ss, how can an in 
structor tell whether a man _ who 


mechanical o1 
1 lesson? Often 


wants to learn to fly is 
mental before he takes 
his occupation Wil furnish the tip-off 
His work, his hobbies, or his studies 
] } 


may tell something about his poten 


tial flying ibility, too 


Musicians are likely to be physical 
types. It may sound funny to put 
musicians in the same class as football! 
players, but it is true that both de 


pend on muscular co-ordination. Good 


ones must have brains, too, but the 


minds are trained principally to re 
ceive outside stimuli and direct their 
muscles accordingly without concern 


| 
much about reasons. A 


ing themselves 
musician does not have to know that 
1 chord Is harmonious because ot 1 


mathematic i] relationship between the 
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vibrations of its component notes. It 


sounds right and that’s that. 


} 


While there may be no direct rela 
tion between the muscles used in play 
ing the violin ar piano and those used 
in flying an airplane, the fact that a 
man has been capable of developing 
such muscular co-ordination indicates 
that he will also be able to develop the 
co-ordination required to fly an au 
plane. In general, musicians seem to 
make good fliers 

Athletes may give their instructors 
some thrilling moments before they 
learn to use their skill rather than 
their strength, but a good athlete can 
obviously learn to control his power. 
Bobby Watts only weighed 145 pounds, 
but nobody ever got through him 
when he played center for Ohio Stat 
He exercised quick-thinking and ¢ 
ordination. Bobby should have mad 

great pilot 

You might expect an engineering 
studeat to be a mental type—and you 
would be right. To do a good job 
of teaching him, an instructor will 
have to brush up on his aerodynamics. 
I had one honor student of electrical 
ngineering who was very awkward 
it the start, but once he thoroughly 
understood the forces involved he did 
a job of flying as I 
Unfortunately he had 


is nearly perfect 
have ever seen. 
bad judgment, which can’t be cured 
by teaching (If you find a way to 
do it you will inscribe your name 
indelibly in the annals of mankind 

The best flying students I have eve 
known were “A” students in en 
vineering W ho ilso were or had been 
good athletes 

If you think there is no relation be 
tween “intelligence tests,” academic 
grades, and flying, you had better take 
a second guess. I took the trouble to 
look up the 1Q’s and scholastic records 
of forty CPT students in one college, 
ind compare them with their in 
structors’ ratings of their ability 
pilots. The results indicated conclu 
sively that those who stood at the top 
in both psychological and scholastic 
grades were also in the upper brac kets 
of flying ability, while the boy who 
was at the bottom of both lists was 
ilso at the bottom of the pilot ratings 
In fact, he was the only washout in 
the group. 

But here is something for the col 
lege professors as well as the flight 
instructors to ponder over. In more 
than three cases out of four, the boys’ 
college grades were better when they 
were taking the flying courses than 
they were before. 

Like many older pilots, Lt. Francis 
A. Dolan, Naval aviator, did not be 
lieve that there was any relation b 
tween a student’s ability in ground 
school and in his progress in flight. 


When he was ground school instructor 
in a flying school where I taught a 
cross-country course, he changed his 
mind because every time I discussed 
an especially slow student with him, 
it invariably was the one who was 
having the most difficulty in ground 


sc hool. 


instinct Counts, Too 


Books could be written on details 
of analyzing students, but most flight 
instructors would not read them. All 
I have tried to do here is suggest an 
approach. Maybe we can take up 
some specific cases if you keep reading 
me long enough. 

Before leaving the 
mental and physical type students, 
however, let’s ask whether a mental 
type can ever learn to fly instinctively. 
I did not think so. 
that instincts cannot be acquired. | 
don’t pretend to know the answer, but 
look what happened to me: 

I was a mental type. I had to think 
about my flying. Eventually I thought 
and acted faster, but still I had to 
think about it. One day I was giving 
a student takeoffs in a stiff 45-degree 
cross-wind from our right. It seemed 
that he just would not give enough 
left rudder, and I was verbally ham 
mering the idea into his head. Finally 
he started a beautiful take-off run, 
with plenty of left rudder, going down 
the runway like an arrow. I put my 
feet flat on the floor. In the wink 
of an eye, the tail was heading for the 
place the nose should be. I thought 
the student must have both feet on 
that left rudder. By the time I got 
my feet back on the pedals and pushed 
him off, we were off the runway at 


discussion of 


Psy chologists Say 


a 90-degree angle, threading our way 
among stakes, graders, workmen and 
piles of dirt in a part of the field unde: 
construction, 

I got the nose back toward the 
wind, and began to think: “I am doing 
the wrong thing. 
my right; so I should be using left 
rudder and right stick; but I am using 
right rudder and left stick . . . I am 
doing just the opposite of what | 
should!” But I just-did not have 
enough will-power to make my mus 
cles do what my mind said was right. 

At last we were in the air and | 
began to relax, and wonder how we 
got there in one piece—with me doing 
everything wrong. A light began to 
dawn! As I missed the administration 
building by a few feet, I looked at 
the wind-T. Sure enough, it pointed 
exactly opposite direction it had when 
we started our take-off. 

Not only without thinking, but in 
direct opposition to my thinking and 
conscious effort, I had done the right 
things. 

Is that instinct? x * 


The wind is from 
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A DISTINGUISHED NEW NAME for A DISTINGUISHED OLD SCHOOL, 
A NAME THAT, IN THE SUPREME TEST OF WAR HAS COME TO 
SIGNIFY A NEW HIGH STANDARD IN AVIATION TRAINING .... 
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AERO ~~ 


TCCHINICAL INSTITUT]E 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY PRES. SINCE 1929 
FORMERLY CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


=< CAL = 





When Major C. C. Moseley, president of Cal-Aero Technical Institute, was selected by the Army Air Forces as one of nine 
civilian school operators to conduct the radical experiment of training Army Air Force pilots in civil schools, the name “CAL-AERO” 
came into existence. So successful did the plan prove that the Army went entirely out of the business of giving primary training, 
and ultimately 64 such schools, the majority of them patterned after “CAL-AERO,” sprang up throughout the nation. At the same 
time and under the same personal supervision of Major C. C. Moseley, the great school which had trained thousands of civilians as 
mechanics and engineers since 1929, and that hereafter will be known as CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE was training 7,500 
Army Air Force ground crew members. It was the first school—and for a long time the only school—in the west, to be selected by 
the Army to do this training. 

With an unmatched and unparalleled record of efficiency and safety in training more than 20,000 Army 
Air Force pilots; more than 1200 having been decorated for valor; together with this school’s record of training 
Army Air Force technicians, all under the personal supervision of Major C. C. Moseley since 1929; it was but 
natural in planning for the post-war period that these schools come under the distinguished name of “'CAL- 
AERO.” 

Honored by citations for distinguished service in training these men for the Army Air Forces, together with 
continuous service in training civilians for the production front, CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
emerges larger, stronger and finer than ever before, on its own airport, Grand Central Air Terminal, in the 
heart of Southern California's giant aircraft industry. 

So, to you men who look forward to a career in AVIATION, you will find the best to be had in the way 
of specialized training in Aeronautical Engineering and Master Aviation Mechanics, at ““CAL-AERO” Technical 
Institute. 

Today, as in the past, civilian students continue to pour into this school from many states and foreign 
countries, despite the difficulties of war time travel. In one recent week, two students from far south India 
and three from far north Iceland arrived simultaneously. Latin America and China both are heavily represented. 
Returning service men, anxious to fit themselves for an outstanding place in the golden age of Aviation, which 
is certain to follow the war, likewise are enrolling upon discharge 

What this school has done for its graduates, it can do for you. Write or mail coupon today for full in- 
formation about the possibilities of a post-war aviation career 
Flight training is restricted to Army Air Force Cadets for the duration. 
















THIS TOWER OVERLOOKS AVIATION'S MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 


ey | 
= MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
CAL= — AGRO OEE Ss 
] a Ny fi SPE ALIZE AIRPLANE >OURSE 
TOCHNICAL QY INSTITUTE ee see 
Mas be ant’ TICAL DRAFTING COURSE. HOME STUDY 

FORMERLY CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE BLUE PRINT READING COURSE. HOME STUDY 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
1220 AIRWAY, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 
UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER, SINCE 1929 
ON OUR OWN AIRPORT-IN THE HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 














TOOLING DOCK 


Continued from page 42) 
to contour blocks or by assembling on 
either the tool 
locator. 


tool holes; and, way, 


the 


case, the tool hole acts 


hole is used to 
In the 
simply is 
dock 

The 


possible to ipply line production tec h 


position 
torme! 
1 construction hole during 
set-up operations 


' 
master tooling dock makes it 


the job of constructing as 
flow of 
dock is akin to the 
The 


lc idmen to 


niquc to 


vembly tools, bec 1us< the nx 


tures through the 
flow ot 
old 
the responsibility ot building specinc 


t to 


ts on al issembly line. 


pal 


practice of assigning 


mxtures trom stat finish has given 


way to reorganization into groups ot 


specialists For example 


" \ specializes in the 


group that 


cutting ind maki gy of rough struc 
tures 

b \ group that specializes in the 
finishing operations on locators from 


templates 
c \ group that 


nining 


specializes in 


drilling and mac operations on 


nttings 


d \ vroup tnatl 


> 


specializes in as 


j | 
sembling hixture n the master tool 
Ink dock 

c) A group that does pick up 


work such as installing clamps, ipply 


ing stencils, painting ind 


positioning 


fixtures in the desired locations on 


the assembly line 


these activities 


The co-ordination of 
‘ed th | 

can be effectively administered through 
the con that 
of material, 


production trol group 


takes care ot the ordering 
the procurement ot essential drawings, 


tool orders It has been 


template and 


' 
found that sucn reorganization, in it 


self, can effect a reduction in cost and 


time of approximately 50 per cent; 





Airmen’s Calendar 
December 17 
Trophy 
Brothers 
nautical 


Presentation of Collier 
Eighth Annual Wright 
Institute of Acro 
Chamber of 
Washington 


and 
Lecture, 
Sciences, U. S. 


Commerce Auditorium, 
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December 20—Meetings of East Coast 
Aircraft War Production Council, New 
York, and West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Council, Los Angeles 

January 5-6—Florida Aviation Cor 

State NAA Council, Orlando 

January 8-12—Society of Autom 


ve Engineers Annual War Engineering 


Meeting, Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
January 30-31—National Aeronaut 
Association Annual Business Meeting 
Denve 
May 20-27 Pan-Americat Airc I 
Exp Dalla 











simultaneously, it facilitates the co 
ordination of the tooling program in 
1ccordance with preplanning schedules. 

Latest development in the use of 
the master tooling dock has been, as 
previously suggested, in scribing the 
grid lines which locate the reference 
points used in lofting an airplane. This 
is accomplished simply by setting the 
straightedges on the 10.000-inch grid 
the sheet to bs 


scribed, and then using the straight 


holes over board or 
edges to guide the movements of the 
scriber. Thus all possibility of devia 
tions in the the 


master loft and in the master tooling 


dimensions used in 


dock may be eliminated. 

Up to the present time, the princi 
ples and methods of the master tool 
ing dock have been applied only in 
industry. However, they 
utilized in 


the aircraft 


could be advantageously 


iny industry where precise and co 


ordinate assembly tools and gages are 


required * * * 


LOCKHEED’S FEEDER 
DESIGN 


(Continued from page 35) 
This is expected to reduce mainte- 
nance costs and time. 

Two feeder line applicants are re- 
ported to have already signed con- 
tracts for purchase of Lockheed Sat- 
urns. 

In commenting on the new model, 
Robert E. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed, stated, ““The requirements of the 
short-haul, high-frequency airline are 
extremely difhcult. They call for a 
staunch, swift airplane that will give 
high performance at low cost. The 
interurban airplane must be efficient 
and economical. The Saturn is that 
airplane.” 

Small enough for the short-haul op- 
eration, the Saturn will operate with 
sufficient economy to be self-support- 
ing on a relatively light payload, Gross 
pointed out. These characteristics 
make the new craft ideal for trunk- 
line operations through light trafhc 
areas, and the plane is expected to 
find a ready market in European and 
other areas where high frequency of 
flights combines with short distances, 
or in other parts of the world where 
sparsely populated areas must be 
served. 

The Saturn is described by Lockheed 
as being the first commercial aircraft 
of its type to utilize for peacetime fly- 
ing the improvements in aerodynamic, 
structural mechanical 
which have been made during the war. 

Top speed of the airplane is 240 
mph. and maximum range with eight 
1,600 miles. No dimen- 
sions, costs or additional specifications 


and design 


passengers 1s 


were released. * * * 
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Bazooka — = 


lying 


MyYITKYINA, BURMA...a Jap garrison is almost tangs’ wings and the Yanks are out shooting 
surrounded by Chinese and American forces, sky rockets at the Nips. Water-borne supplies 
but Jap supplies are still coming through. A P-51 get holes punched in them. Trucks and trains 
Mustang squadron is out to break the supply are blasted out of this world. A new incurable 
line. Bazooka tubes are mounted on the Mus- headache for the Japs is born... flying bazookas. 












North American P-51 Mustang Fighter 


ght these 
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s Seals 
Six 50 cal machine ouns, three in each wing Two 1,000 ib. bombs, one under each wing 


Buy Christm 





Six Borooka Tubes, three on each wing 





WORLD'S FASTEST FIGHTER PLANE SPEED OVER 425 M.P.H CEMLING OVER 40,000 FEET 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 


PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES... (ic /-5] Mustang fighter (A-36 fighter- 
bomber), B-25 and PBJ Mitchell bomber, AT-6 and SNJ Texan combat trainer. 
North American Aviation. Inc. Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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FIRST COMPLETE ASSEMBLAGE OF CAA REGIONAL MANAGERS with the Administrator was held in Washington recently to co- 
ordinate postwar operations. In this unusual photo also is the head of the recently-established Ninth or Pacific Islands region 
Left to right, standing, are Howard A. Hook, Sixth; John E. Sommers, assistant administrator; Marshall C. Hoppin, Eighth; William 
E. Kline, Fifth; John E. Beardslee, Ninth; William M. Robertson, Second, and Deputy Administrator Charles |. Stanton, who is in 
direct charge of regional offices. Seated, left to right, are Oren D. Harwood, First; Al S. Koch, assistant administrator for foreign 
operations; H. R. Neely, Third; L. C. Elliott, Fourth; Paul R. Morris, Seventh; William A. M. Burden, assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, and Administrator T. P. Wright. (CAA Photo.) 





YOU ASKED FOR IT Physical standards. have had at least one hour of instruction 


recovery from stalls and spins in a conven 

















(Continued from ave +0 ’ Applica t a owere : at ; 
. , y mee e physical standards f tional airplane of not more than 1,500 pounds 
A particula econd class prescribed in Part 29 maximum authorized weight An applicant 
al I f operation " a ie tin a who is the holder of a rating for powered 
\ . : . , ; wn ad ha ae lor ss uircraft who has logged not less than 100 
t it i physical defect which ' 
nh , gliding flights or hive hours yf gliding 7 
. aC renders him incompetent to pilot a glider S oe a - * ill be d i 
; f the air soaring solo flying time will De deemec 
f oria pera + leronauti RNOWIER § ave met the requirements of this sectior 
rat . Applicant for a powered aircraft 20.36 Aeronautical skii 
ating must pa a weit xamuinat co’ 2) Applicant for a powered aircraft 
, ne suc f th provis " f Parts 01, 20 iting must demonstrat is ability to pertorn 
at + and is a pe ’ S gy a ympetently the following maneuvers 
ap ! Cogn f weather ¢ ! (1) a series of three landings trom an 
’ ’ while | analyzing Of weat ltitude not to exceed 1,000 feet with engine 
. . Ips and sequen reports fur ed by t throttled and a 180-degree change in direction 
. j United States Weat Bureau; practical ait the aircraft touching the ground in normal 
4; avigatior problen cluding =the ase ! landing attitude within 100 feet either side 
f inding « ; ~ t t 
ap navigation by terrain, by dead reckon f a designated mark At least one landing 
‘ . L ng, and the use rf navigat A n Peanen nust be accomplished from a forward slip; 
ows flix . , j ‘ und aids; the the and practice of tights 2 i spiral in each direction of ) 
K flig : mANTes — f aircrait and t Pes ante ess than three full turns 1 a banked attitud 
COMMERCIAL PILOT RATIN( sates tenia eS eee f not less than 60 degrees, with engin 
: . ttled 
' ’ , Applica , ‘ ! 1 } ee illow fieure eights eit 
( \ i s i i w n xa : K t 1 pylon , ; ind pylor e steer 
; ‘ . . t Pa . and 60 as a heure eights either n py iround 
, 1 pows 1 aircrat i »vlon and 720-deer .0W urn ! 
> \ n ach directio 1 banked attitude of a 1s 
: i Applica f pow i ) degrees During ca t these aneu 
da and ww AV geed ea total varia ’ tud : exceed 
. , : Hy 1 flig t rw i ea 100 feet; 
. I } en ged w x 1 a } w“ sp : mires 
ated = wi w mediately preceding the date of application with a recovery error of net more than p 
Hota , , wh , \ part »t e toregoing requirements the x minus 10 degrees 
. ; applicant must ave gged at least ten hour 5) co-ordination CXEICISes, straig 
5* I State | intry flying ncluding at climbs, climbing turns, slips, and emergency 
, , me flight to a point not less than 1 maneuvers such as simulated forced landings 
i . ne distant tron tne point lepartur ind recovery from stalls en trom bot! 
ee : . wit three ftull-stop landings a lifferent level and steeply banked attit 
S Be, ; INTs t ( Any maneuver provided for in this secti 
: . ' tte b) A graduate of e con rcial pilot may be modified or eliminated by the exam 
; . fic i flying s« “ ining inspector if such action is appropriat 
: ; ‘ ; leemed i é lrement ft to the characteristics of the aircraft used 
— . ' t t s certificate of grad the test and appropriate operation limitations 
, at ition and mak ipplication§ wit! thirt ure entered on the rating record 
\d ; : a jays after graduation date b) Applicant for a glider rating must 
ai a Ot Applicant for a glide ating mu demonstrate satisfactorily his ability to per 
.e : Groncs * : logged at least 25 N ng flights o1 form competently the following maneuvers 
o 00 gliding flights and f ours f gliding (1) one flight wtih. a 180-degree turn 
Educat Apr nust be a r soaring At least five of such flights must und down-wind landings; 
wi ! ’ ave been made wit } Xty lays preceding 2) two flights with a 360-degree tur 
| " t lat f app tior Applicant must al to right and left, respectively, landing eac! 
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THE ENGINES on this airplane 

“may be detonating, but the pilot 
has no way of knowing. Detonation 
means destructive combustion. In your 
car, you can hear detonation. In air- 
craft, the noise level is too high. 





REMARKABLE savings in fuel! 

* Preliminary tests show savings of 
10% or more over typical airline prac- 
tice. Payload can be added. Safety is 
increased ... engine life prolonged ... 
periods between overhaul lengthened. 


New F light Instrument 


? DETONATION increases internal 

* temperature and pressure tremen- 
dously. If continued, it damages en- 
gines, may cause failure. How is it 
possible to tell when detonation occurs 
in flight? 





Courtesy Wright Aeronautica! Corp 

THE M.I1.T.-SPERRY Detonation 

* Indicator is installed externally— 
requires no piercing of cylinders. Visual 
signal gives instant warning of detona- 
tion. A selector switch then determines 
in which cylinder combustion is faulty. 








3 THE M.1.T.-SPERRY Detonation 
* Indicator detects detonation in 
stantly. A flashing light on the instru- 
ment panel warns pilot to change fuel 
mixture. Result? Greatest operating 

efficiency without damage to engines. 








ASPERRY Automatic M ix- 
* ture Control may be used in 
conjunction with the Detona- 
tion Indicator. When detona- 
tion occurs, this device auto- 
matically and instantly elimi- 
nates this condition and hunts 
as lean a mixture as possible 
without sacrifice of power. 











The Detonation Indicator is 
designed for use on all types of 
engines and aircraft. Where 
economy of operation is impor- 
tant...as it will be in postwar 
commercial aviation . . . this 
new flight instrument will 
stand continuous guard against 
wasteful conditions. 











Sperry Gyroscope Company 


Great Neck, New York 
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Division of the Sperry Corporation 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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" ri fit t | 4. | tad j : Applica i forces of that he ms becn wnorably dis 























{ lesignated k stactor accomph solely by reference to charged or returned to inactive status, 
— flig . ght and { nstrument flight test f followin b) that he is, or was, a rated military 
ach ftlig maneuvers pilot, and 
4 AIRCRAFT, FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 1) straght and level flight c) his total solo flying time 
AND INSTRUMENT RATINGS b) moderately banked 180-degre and 20.561 Aircraft ratings Type, class, and 
4 lircref P mbetence App ‘ legree turn both directions horsepower ratings will be issued in connection 
unt f idditiona ift ratings, subsequen minimum glides and maximum climb with such a pilot certificate or in connection 
gina tf a pilot certifi 1 approaches t talled attitudes of flight with a private or commercial pilot certificate 
1 rating cord lemonstrate co d) climbi turns held by the applicant, if he presents reliable 
ce p f ift and, in tl e) stall skids ip p ind | k locumentary evidence showing that within 
r sirpla : d Irsepowe xcess of 45 degre the preceding twelve calendar months he has 
inge f 4 " b ught A p t 1 demonstra t est ited a had at least ten hours of ng time during 
d Wo-¢ ik ‘ t I ! \\ ! ! which he was the sole many r of the cor 
p it : : , e ft Lf frit trols of aircraft of the type, class, and horse 
{ ‘ planes mu ' $2 Ra Apr t det power tor which a rating is sought 
“weed at ' ir and =must trate npet« while flying ler 20.6 EXAMINATIONS AND TESTS 
lemonstrat er and recov strument conditi W pect to the f 20.60 General. The examination and tests 
from sp wing items prescribed herein will be conducted by the 
20.400 \ircratt sting. The types ot 1) tuning rad Administrator or by a person designated for 
uircraft for whi tings may be issued a b) orientatior the purpose by the Administrator 
as follow r yperation along a radio range Z 20.61 Physical examination. Within twelve 
1) airplane helicopter d) locating cone of silence alendar months immediately preceding the 
b) autog 1) glider e) letting dow toward the rang giving of the tests and examinations set forth 
+( vr fin I he cla wr using the Ipproy ! s:rumer ipp herein, the ipplicant shall have passed satis 
t airplanes f " nay be i cedure f t particular airpor factorily the physical examination prescribed 
is follow 20.5 CERTIFICATION RULES in Part 29 for the original issuance of a pilot 
ingle eng 7 Lpf if App it ai certificate of the class for which ipplication 
rele incate } nu mad 1 s made 
multier ! torn prescribed nd turn ed by ¢t \d 20.62 \ rafl used in flight tests The 
1 multiengine ninistrator It pp! t Ipplies i 1 ipplicant must furnish a certificated aircraft 
conve : raduate of a course of flight truction ap which must be equipped with complete dual 
402 lir pla hou rating I proved by the Administrator ¢ ipplicat controls and parachutes for both the appli 
anlac f horsepow tf airplanes which w nust be ac« mpanied Dy a « hicate trom t cant and the inspector 
t ncluded t " ssued is a follow school or trom the appl nstructor mad 20.63 Passing grade A passing grade of at 
1 ; , rsepower tf con mn atorm turnished \ Ad yistrat least 70 per cent must be accomplished on 
petentce is Db } trated urplan 20.51 Duration A pilot certificat < ach flight maneuver and on each subject of 
rtimcated for a x xcept take-off than a student pilot certuncate wil continu written ¢Xaminations 
rsepow effect until suspended r revoked 20.64 Time and plac: All examinations 
) x " paragras " iy ’ tion dat fixed by the Board ind tests will be held at such times and places 
al " ’ f rsepower xtendin 0.5 Dis pla A pilot certificate and ra is the Administrator may designate 
f 1 ) per cet ‘ cord must | kep A t 20.65 Reexamination. Applicants who have 
ater int " heated maximu ulot at a A f ea : failed in any examination will be subject ¢ 
Kcept ik | \ t « urpla ral ind nust Db ey sented for > the following rules n mak neg applicati n ft 
A ch ¢ npetency Ww } t ited pon the r uest ft al passenxze inv autt recXamination 
xtending fr ed ofh« r employ 4 Administra a) An applicant for a pilot certificat: 
“ ‘ rsepow t Board any Stat " pa thy with a powered aircraft rating or for an ad 
whic applica hed ged w / t t ditional rating who fails to pass any pre 
4 ips / f ul tif J iM r regulation cribed theoretical examination may reapply 
power ratir I power rating af 53) Surrend ler ta { ifter the expiration of thirty days from the 
, all airpla ting An applica rtifica us D reques f ! date of such failure or after he has received 
wl ha lemor npetence in bot rtificate ' the Administrator f vot less than five hours of instruction on eac! 
7 ind mu n indplanes and sca been suspended or rev ked ubject failed from a certificated ground in 
planes may be rated ft urplar class 20.54 Exchansg ot certifies \ | structor 
xcept ur vent " certificate which was effective o ‘ af (b) An applicant for a certificat 
4 | (iv atin January I, 1942, unless suspended or rev 1 with a powered aircraft rating or for an addi 
4 \ Fig yea nust be exchanged for a pilot certifica 1 tional rating who has failed to pass any pre 
411i Anou f Applica nust S ippropriate ratings within six months alter scribed practical eXamination or test may re 
practical and the il knowledge of flight ffective date of this Part, except that any p ipply only after he has logged at least six addi 
nstruction and pa written and practica erving in the armed forces of the United tional hours of flight time under the supervi 
xamination ther States may make such exchange wit x ion of an instructor holding the appropriate 
412 Experien Applicant may [ months after date of discharge ating and after the instructor has certified in 
mercial or priva pilot but in the late 20.55 Identification ard An identif the applicant’s logbook that he considers such 
use he n n hrement eS 2 ion card is a part tf a priot certinca ind ipplicant qualified for the rating sought 
? i AP. '. must be kept in the personal possess nt c An applicant for a glider rating who 
$13 Sk \PI : st pas a Might pil t at all time when piloting aircralt. Suc is failed to pass any prescribed theoretical 
det stra . y to pert 1 card will be issued by the Adn , eXamination may reapply at any tin afte 
with precision and ¢t K ich flight maneu will contain the pilot's fingerprint | the expiration of thirty days or after he has 1 
Ss as are ’ 1 appropriate ft ind signature r it may be a docume eived not less than five hours of instructi 
ucts at f aircrat ed by t Arn Navy, Marine ( p m each subject failed fron » certificated 
ie Maite otis Coast Guard identifying e pil sa round instruct 
4 A ‘ Ay : l pa er thereot 
d An applicant tf 1 glider ra 
wri n xan } : x is tamil N I ure \ ar 1 at : 
who has tailed to pass any prescribed practica 
ty “ t ruments and war ' ' 
eye xamination or test may reapply only after 
iviga , 1 the aircraf 20.56 Milita mpeten 
he has made at least twenty additional glid 
d — cessary tor $60 Pilot ica A ipplica “ Pe 
aVigat fa t iments Ir Te wa within ne preceding twels calenda ia as 
Solan am o . ate pil : » memb ‘ e armed for f < An applicant for a glider rating w! 
ec he know f § 2 4 United States and ss served on $ flwis us failed to pass any prescribed theoretica 
; satus for a pe \ of six cons ‘we mon examination may reapply at any time after ¢ 
421 Exberies Applicant ww he a hall be deemed t ave met the aeronautical expiration of thirty days or after he has re 
nme : bu the er knowledge, experience, and skill requiremet ceived not less than five hours of instruction 
ase must moet rements of § 20.55 f the Civil Air Regulations tor the issuan m each subject failed fron certificated 
" f b \ : f the experience ri yf a pilot certificate appropriate to the military ground instructor 
' j gged at least forty pilot rating held: Provided, That € passe " d) An applicant for a glider rating wh 
urs nstrun t flight under actual « written ¢xXamination 1 Par 20, 43, and ¢ has failed to pass any prescribed practical 
imulated instrume fleht conditions, n f the Civil Air Regulations and submits 1 Xamination or test may reapply only after he 
thar twenty if t which must nay iable documentary evidence showing has made at least twenty additional glidin 
actual flis 2) that | s a member of the armed flights 
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Oliver L. Parks Announces the Opening of a Resident School of the Air 
for Young Women Exclusively, at the Alabama Institute of Aeronautics 





























This resident school of the air is for young women exclusively. It is in recogni- 
tion of the dominant part to be played by young women in the age of personal 
flying. It is offered to young women who want to add Air Wisdom to their other 
accomplishments. Courses offered you in flight instruction and ground school 
training lead to a CAA Private Pilot’s Rating in a 12 weeks’ course of training. 

Your flight and ground school training at Alabama Institute will be on the 
same colorful campus where, for the past 5 years, U.S. Army Air Force Cadet, 
Royal Air Force Cadet, Free French Cadet, Civil Pilot, and War Service Train- 
ing have been given, You will study under the same competent, experienced in- 
structors who successfully graduated 100% of the members of the original Civil 
Pilot Training class in 1939.’ You will have the advantage of the experience 
gained since then in flying over a quarter million hours im flight instruction. 

For the 12 weeks of your training, you will live on the attractive school 
campus in comfortable residence halls. 


Alabama Institute of Aeronautics — the resident flying school for young 
women. exclusively is an affiliate organization of the well-known Parks Air 


College for young men at East St. Louis, Il. 

Admissions are limited and selective. Qualified applicants are given prefer- 
ence in the order in which applications are morta 

Write for bulletin which provides detailed information. Classes begin Feb- 
ruary 19 and April 2. 


ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS 
Hargrove Van De Graaff Field 
215 miles west from the heart of downtown Tuscaloosa 
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J ‘LaBana irep 
~ 220 “ rITu ame 
‘ f 6124 Columbus Road TE OF AERONAUTICS oie 


Tuscaloosa. Alabama 


OLIVER 1. PARKS 
President 
A nationally known educa- 
tor and lecturer wh 
—— in Aecrona 








Please cond 





d@ucation and Training. me your > 
the 12 weeks’ ’ catalog Sivir 
S Course of fi "Z complet . 
} a flight and related sia _atall of 
as nd’ training. 
j Name 





WALTER P. THORPE 
bice-President and 
Superintendent 2 
For 17 yeare associated with $ a - ee 
Parks Air College and ac- : ft — = ce eee 
tively engaged in Acronauti- - . _— a 
cal Education and Training 


Age ! 
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gathered some interesting facts about 


the German jet and rocket fighters, 
and comes up with some important 
deductions. From “The Aeroplane,” 
then, we pass on the following: 


The queer little Messerschmitt Me- 


E32 
. 163 tailless fighter, powered by a 

4 | #L single rocket (not jet) unit within the 

sists 3 fuselage, and the Messerschmitt Me- 
262, powered by two Junkers Jumo 


§ nat 


Innt 














‘2 - 
By TOM ASHLEY 004 gas turbines, have been met in 
<¥ - combat recently in increasing num- 
P ansuan 38 . wr : bers. Another is the Heinkel HE-280, 
TRATEGIC air power action against Japan's similar to the Me-262. The Me-163. 
teeming industries, which had to await much which is nearly all wing and which 
P Pauewaanc <9 = of the development and then quantity production of the is very small, has been described by 
a B-29, developed with rising vigor during November. U. S. Thunderbolt pilots as appearing 
General H. H. Arnold was quick to back up the first raid to glide until attacked, suggesting its 
: on Tokyo targets with a statement that a major air rocket power is used only intermit- 
P macasant 59 5 offensive was in the making, that heavy bombing of in- tently. (Editor’s Note: This is inter- 
dustry within the enemy homeland would henceforth grow esting, and recalls to us an interview 
in intensity and regularity. It was no token raid, the with Alexander P. de Seversky about 
> chief emphasized; this was it. seven years ago, when he predicted 
C2 : A glance at the bomb-string at the left will add im- reaction-propelled planes would go so 
portance to General Arnold’s statement. It shows how fast their speed could not be meas- 
B-29 pressure, initiated last June against Bangkok and ured in mph. but would be rated at 


“ 


4 Yawata, idled through July (two actions), August (three so much acceleration per minute;” 
Ow — ia missions), September (two), and Oc- 


tober (four). Then in November the 
































, 20th Air Force gathered its might for 
F ansnan 58 | 3 nine B-29 missions between November LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
“42 » ; through November 29. Tokyo was 
hit three times in five days and more October 26-November 25, 1944 
™ immediate bombings appeared on the {Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 
Y ronmosa 39 = way, particularly during early De- ° , Southwest 
. ‘0° y ia* 
“= - cember. / oe Enemy Allied Enemy] allied Enemy! Allied yt 
The rapid speed-up in the B-29 Oct. 26 2 6 ' 14 ' 19 
4 | 2 drive against the Japs has deep sig- Oct. 27 13 
y Formosa > > nificance beyond the fact that Tokyo Oct. 28 i 10 15 
am « has at last been brought within ou Oct. 29 30 0=—_ 23 7 33 2 37 
range. It reflects, for one thing, the Oct. 30 8 36 50 
2 importance of Saipan, in the Mari- Oct. 31 4 6 
t rormoss 59 anas. This island base was held by Nov. | 3 9 I 7 i 17 
j the Japs only five months ago. Many Nov. 2 218 «84 20 2 i 
months passed before friendly Allies Nev. 3 3 7 2 37 
r xvusnw 30 | S could establish in England sufficient ov. 4 oe 8 2 1s e . 
a ao pena : : Nov. 5 37 15 12 68 2 5 
ov base facilities to allow major actions Nov. 6 46 45 
against Germany. Nov. 7 4 26 8 i 6 
. But as important as the Saipan base Nov. 8 2 17 6 i8 13 
2 is, it is overshadowed by the possi- Nov. 9? 15 21 43 
1a bilities of establishing even greater Nov. 10 5 27 3 3 
bases and more numerous ones in po- Nov. I! 5 21 14 20 10 
- sitions equally as advantageous and Nov. 12 2 9 45 46 ! 
Ca = in some cases located nearer the en- Nov. 13 12 2! 
a emy. If little Saipan can be so effec- Nov. 14 ' 24 7 
tive, the importance of B-29 bases in ov. 3S : S 3 10 
’ all Nov. 16 15 10 29 8 44 
P sumatra 30 Russia will be tremendous. Nov. 17 14 21 5 55 
Ow * *£ & Nov. 18 91 25 18 26 25 
Notes About Germany’s 2 ja 23 .- = + , ¥ 
omen 58 z “Gyrones” Nov. 21 79 «48 4 7 7 
‘(a Because censorship prevents more ss = 12 5 ' - ; ' he 
realistic discussions, about all the Nov. 24 : 2 45 2 44 
=p s American public reads and hears con- Nov. 25 3 23 4 27 4 12 
en cerning jet and rocket airplanes is the TOTALS 537 521 59 320 566 34 553 
sensational side. Reaction-propelled Gand cities 
, panes are either too Buck Rogers-ish Jan. | ....8034 7481 3916 3282 2630 354 13044 
4 | z or else they aren’t worthwhile—be- 
 roxro 3 | + cause of high fuel consumption, shor! BS ag Ate aes eats own loses. 
: , ts : } : ifty-four enemy planes destroyed at loss of twenty- 
range, low payloads or something el-e eight. Totals since January 1, 809 enemy, 229 Allied. 
(latest “fault” we’ve heard is that PACIFIC: Nine hundred and forty-eight enemy planes destroyed 
f roxro 58 | 5 jets blow out runways, allegedly dis ot lees ox, twenty-Ceae. Totals since January 1, 4,973 enemy, 
a = a the paving and eating oui ate + = > enemy planes destroyed at loss of nine- 
ioles). teen. Totals since January 1, 398 enemy, 232 Allied. 
a gut the fact remains that Germany MIDDLE EAST: Two Allied planes lost. Totals since January 1, 
4 —E ly has more than a few reac- a ve oe , ee ay ee 
ne not only _ Tew rei (Note: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
; tion-powered planes but is fighting from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
with them in progressively larger | fommands., They ate, therefore. subject ‘to periodic ‘adjustment 
z numbers. Our enterprising British leased; others when action occurred.) 
Promo 38 contemporary, “The Aeroplane,” has 
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For the Largest 
and the Smallest 


There is a custom-built Humble- 
Esso Aviation fuel and lubricant for 
every type of craft from the largest to 
the smallest. Whether it’s super-fuels 
for Super-Forts or utility fuels for 
Grasshoppers and Cubs, if it bears the —. 
Humble-Esso name it’s a_ precision : 
product made for dependable service. 














Wartime research has developed 
new improvements in Humble-Esso 
Aviation products which will make 
your peacetime flying more efficient, 
more economical and more enjoyable 
than ever. 









Humble-Esso Av ation Products 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve 
the vital demands of war; tomorrow they 
will serve equally well the needs of peace. 



















HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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eactive engine re aid, would be 


ed momentarily and then de 


elerated, accelerated then decelerated, 


and so on throughout the flight.) 
Great speed (continues “The Aero 
plane”) also marks the twin-jet Me 
262? fighter-bomber, which has become 
a frequent visitor around Arnhem and 
Nijmegen. The speeds it has attained 
n combat have iddenly surpassed 
the 500-mph. mark. But sharp ma 
neuvering cannot be accomplished.at 
full peed Wher British Tempest 


hgentel rece encountered two 
bomb-carrying Me-262’s, escorted 
three fighters f the same type, the 
whole formation turned as sharply a 
sssible and sped away rather than 
nix it with the more maneuverable 
rempests Although the _ reaction 
propelled fighter s not necessarily 
less maneuverable than its propeller 


lriven counterpart, the big point is 
that human physique cannot stand 
sharp maneuvering at high speeds 
Still, observer ay the Me-262 re 
quires large turning radius even when 
throttled back, and is usually de 
troyed when attempting to mix 
with Allied fighters 

Sheer speed on the part of the rea 
tion-propelled fighters often results in 
hit-or-miss attacks on Allied bombe 
and escort formations, during which 
enemy pilots are fortunate to keep an 
Allied bomber in their sights for one 
twentieth of a second. The Me-262 is 
reported reliably to be armed with 
four 30-mm cannon, which sounds dev 
astating, says “The Aeroplane,” but 
which actually offers the pilot only 


about five strikes per second, thus 
giving the Me-262’s total armament 
only one strike in a twentieth of a 
econd Though rather theoretical, 
uch figuring serves to illustrate some 
of the difficulties inherent in high 


peed combat 

Although “gyrones” (as reaction 
propelled planes are called by ow 
contemporary) are still in their early 
stages of development, the hard- 
pressed Germans have thrust their 
first examples into combat in an at 
tempt to brighten the Luftwaffe’s 
dull prospects Their reaction-pro 
pelled losses have been small, but 
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TROUBLE FROM THE SOUTI! FOR JAPS is symbolized by this scene of a Corsair 
fighter being landed aboard a British 
British units are girding for a settling of accounts at Singapore, while U. S. forces 


seek to close the South China Sea between and Formosa. 


achievements have been 
concludes “The Aeroplane.” 


USAAF Combat Record 


were dropped 


Heavy bombers dropped 





mission over Europe. 
lower element of the formation. 


operating from British bases, and the 
15th, operating from Italy, destroyed 
12,650 enemy aircraft in the air and 
2.570 on the ground for a total of 
15,210. The two U. S. Air Forces 
lost a total of 8,157 aircraft, less than 
2 per cent of the total airplanes dis 
patched against the enemy. American 
losses included twice as many bomb- 
ers as fighters, the figures being 
5.708 bombers and 2,449 fighters. 

The 8th began operations from the 
British Isles in August, 1942, and the 
15th initiated operations from Italy 
in November, 1943. 


* * * 


All in a Day’s Work 


“Shot down five Jap bombers and 


eleven fighters. . . destroyed fom 
Jap bombers on ground. .. . blew up 
a locomotive. .. . destroyed trainload 
of gasoline. . . . shot up three rail 


road cars crammed with Jap troops. 
strafed a 60-ft. gunboat 
damaged a motor launch.” 

So runs the record of a single afte) 
noon’s operations in China by sixteen 
planes of Brig. Gen. Winslow C 
Morse’s Chinese-American Composite 
Wing, 14th Air Force. Chinese pilots 
of the unit were credited with twelve 
and one-half Jap planes, America: 
pilots with seven and one-half 

a * - 


TRAGEDY IN THE MAKING was photographed recently during a U. S. bombing 
Top photo shows bombs plummeting from one B-I7 into 
Note first bomb near left stabilizer of ill-fated 
A second later it struck the stabilizer, crumpling it (bottom photo). 


(Roeing Photos.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Damned To Glory, by Col 
Scott, Jr., published by Charles 
Sons, New York City, price $2.50 

This book by the author of “God Is My 


Co-Pilot” brings together a collection of little 


Robert 1 
Ne ribner 


known stories as a tribute to the cour igeous 
hehter pilots of the first year of the war In 
luded are gripping accounts of the fabulou 


Bamboo Fleet t Philippines, of Pear 


Harbor und=6 Dutc!l Harbor Tunisia ind 
odes tron e air battles in the Solomons 
! Java, 1 China i Atrica ind in tl 
Ale " 
Colonel S« 1MSe » P-40 pilot in Ge 
( nault’s China Air Task Force, again 
kes the reader ’ ¢ ir wi he men 
s tly he Ips | i 1 book for ever 
Americar ense ira i vividly rea 
1 ima n > t i fa 
gxenuin 





Cleveland and Le 
Whittlesey House 
k 18 \ y pb $2.75 
Bluepri g mo w aviats wor 
book should help answer the everyday 
uestions about the uirplane ind its impact 
u future way f liv ne | discusses th 
geography i ca treedom of the air, ai! 
nes xt tomorrow und sky freighting, if 
iding descriptions of the giant superplas 
¢ helicopter, the rocket ship, and new power 
an authoritative, realistic book 
act futur f aviatwr 
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Parks Air College 91 
Precision Aeromotive Corp 119 


Ranger Division, Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. 75 
A. Richards Co 190 

Scintilla Magneto Div. of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 


Solar Aircraft Co. 22 
Southeastern Air Service, Inc 83 
Southwest Airmotive 113 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. x9 
Supply Division, Inc. 79 
Bob Trader Aero Supply 10s 
Turce Products, Inc. 2 
Treasury Department 103 
F. W. Bert Wheeler 100 
White Rock Airport 110 
Wittek Mfe. Co. a9 
Wright Aeronautical Corp 4 
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Te be published by the Infantry Journal 
this month is the little-known story of how 
America’s mass air force was created. Written 
by Willard Wiener, magazine writer and au 
thor of “Morning in America,” the as yet 
untitled book tells just how the Army Air 
Force was able to expand its output of trained 
pilots more than 200-fold in less than five 
years. It records achievements from the day 
General H. H 


clouds were lowering over Europe down to 


Arnold first sensed that war 


the latest raids over Berlin and Japan 


Comfortization of Aircraft, b) A 
bert A. Arnhym, published by Pitman Pub 
shing Corporation, 2 West 45th St., Neu 
York 19, N y , price $7.50 


Mr. Arnhym has assembled in his book 
all the technical data, calculations, informa 
tion and illustrations necessary to aid in elimi 
nating the discomforts inherent to flying. The 
various phases of comfortization for comme: 
cial and military aircraft are outlined, to 
ether with procedures and methods for in 
corporating, specifying, selecting and servicing 
omtort equipment. Three hundred and forty 


illustrated 


NeW LITERATURE 


Parks Air College, Parks Air Port 
East St. Louis, Il., has just published an at 


profusely 


seven pages 


tractive, illustrated brochure de 


| r} 
scribing the three Parks organizations and 
giving a complete picture of the aviatio 
training opportunities offered by their several 


chools Iwo new Parks’ enterprises—Park 
Air Transport, Inc., and Parks Aircraft Sak 
und Service—are described in this brochure 


Piper Aircraft 
Haven, Pa., ha 


Corporation, lo 


produced an attractive new 


booklet, entitled “How to Fly a Piper Cub.’ 
included many full-color photo 
graphs of the Piper Cub models, a complete 
nomenclature of the irplane and its controls, 
and many informative pages that will prove 
of interest to pjlots and non-fliers alike. Onc 
whole section of the booklet is devoted to 


In it are 


over fifty step-by-step pictures and descr-p 
tions of an actual flying lesson 

A copy may be obtained from the Piper 
Aircraft Corporation for the postage-handling 


cost of ten cents 


Romec Pump Company, Elyria, Ohro 
1as issued an illustrated bulletin on their new 
RD-5200A Engine Driven Fuel Pump (for 
merly Army Type G-9.) 


Pratt & Whitney, West Hartford, Conn 
have just issued a new circular which gives 
completely up-to-date information on their 
Air-O-Limit Gages of various models. It 
titled “Gaging With Air by the Pratt & 
Whitney Air-O-Limit Method,” Circular No 
479 


Richmont, Inc., P. O. Box 6450, Metro 
politan Sta., Los Angeles 55, Calif., has is 
sued a twelve-page illustrated booklet covering 
Livermont Torq-Stop Tools, designed to an 
swer the problems*‘of proper torquing during 
manufacture, assembly and manufacture of 


aircraft and other products 


Chief, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., has 
available a manual of instructions and parts 
catalog for Surface Combustion’s “Janitrol 
aircraft heaters; or it may be obtained from 
the Commading General Fairfield Air Service 
Field, Fairfield, Ohio 
uttention publication distribution branch 


Commanc_ Patterson 








By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Member. Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radic and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 


This new “First Edition’ by the 
well krown author is the book that 
the aviation world has been demand- 
ing and the author has been promis- 
ing a new Encyclopedic AVIA- 
LION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation words 
and terms defined and explained; the 


keenest working tool in your aviatior 
library 

Illustrated and handsomely bound 
ir maroor ith gold letters Only 


Sf ) Postpaid 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 
tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions 
$35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 


COM. 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By 
Charles A. Zweng. Instructor, U. S. Air 
Corps New Edition covering new im 
portant material. Written especially to pre 
pare the pilot for government examination 
for “instrument rating.” Radio-Telephone 
Permit included. Only $4.00, postpaid 


AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New authentic Quiz Book 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 
nAtions fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 
rop. Rvan and outstanding school Why 
fail? Only $3.00 for both examinations, and 
CAR 


NEW ... AUTHENTIC . . . OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 





Bubble 
Navigation | 


OCTANT 


celestial 


THE NEW “LINK” 
type” for aircraft 
Price $230.00 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text cov- 
ering the scope of the written examination 
for flight instructor rating. New typical 
Multiple Choice questions with answers in- 
luded, $4.00 postpaid, or C.O.D 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- 
larged edition. For the first time shows 
separate sections containing typical Private 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot ‘Multiple 
Choice Examinations.”” Makes your govern- 
ment test easy, $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
student preparing for “Ground Instructor 
Rating.” $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Con- 
tains typical “Multiple Choice” examina- 
tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft 
and Theory of Flight, Engines and CAR, 
$3.00, postpaid. 








PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 


12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Lower Transport Costs 
Forecast at Clinic 


By E. H. PICKERING 
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Pogue 


from the 


in view 


surtac 
ne 454,000,001 
1940 


xistineg 


luters tr avelling 


per cent of the 


travelling ar 


>0 000 06 


ynty 


Pullman travelling about 2 401 


passengers 
business the rail 


ofter stiff 


nile average, and for this 


ads can be expected to competi 


tio}? 
diverted 


believes, that the 


Pogue therefore, 
irface trafhe will be small in comparison 
with entirely new trafhe which can be de 
veloped. A little over fifty years ago the per 
capita travel in the United States was wel 
inder 100 miles a year. It is more than that 
1 month now Between 1920 and 1930 the 
per capita travel doubled and redoubled. “The 


facility for travel creates travel,” stated Pogue, 


pointing to the fact that remoteness is a 
matter ynly f time and cost The i rplane 
is reduced this time element, it now remains 

reduce the cost 

Merchandising by Air 

Speaking extemporaneously in one of the 
most forceful presentations of the entire 
inic, James Wooten, Cargo Trafhec Manager 
1 American Airlines, stated that the poten 


tial in air freight is limited only by the abili 
ty of the airlines to market the service. His 
remarks were limited to air freight as can be 


carried in DC-3 with 


$1.00 per 


type equipment costs of 


plane-mile (25 cents per ton-mile 


ncluding passenger handling premiums) 


Leave the garbage where it is grown,” said 


W ooten, 


grower 


n speaking of perishables. Let the 


prepare his product in readiness for 


cooking or serving and market it under his 


own br and name Glamorize it, put in some 


leg art, and sell a new product, is Wooten’s 


Fresher than with new flavor, 


tood 


In covering the 


theme ever, 


new v alue 


shoe industry, Wooten 


pointed out that pre-war merchandising of 
women’s shoes saw 80 per cent of a store's 
revenue coming from only 40 per cent of the 
stocks The remaining 60 per cent of the 
stocks suffered drastic markdowns as styles 
und seasons changed. But during the war this 
industry made a seven-time greater profit than 











the face of a poorer product, 


40 per cent less production, and price ceilings 


ever before in 


The profit came from the fact that the entire 


stock could be sold without markdowns. And 
Wooten claims that air freight will continue 
this economic possibility by permitting the 


store’s purchase of three pairs of shoes of a 
single style instead of three dozen, and over 


night replacement of his stocks 


The cost of this service with DC-3 opera 
tion would be about 55 cents per pair of 
shoes up 35 cents over previously used rail 
express on a2 coast-to-coast basis, but the 
store, eliminating necessity ot markdown, 
would average additional 65 cents net profi 
per pair of shoes 

Wooten distributed cellophane bags of 


Texas-grown chopped raw salad _ vegetables 


which were crisp and tasty after a test journ: 
of 1,800 freight 
that followed, Dr John 


Universty of 


miles by air 

In the discussion 
H Frederick ot the 
ported Wooten’s contentions and predicted a 


Texas sup 


revolution in marketing und~—s distributin2 
methods that will affect practically every 
industry 
Pick-up Pays U. S. Profits 
In a talk on feeder airlines and air mail 


pick-up service, Hal Bazley, president of All 


American Aviation, Inc : showed his company 


as being on a non-subsidy basis with 


ofhic e 


carrier. In refutation of repeated remarks con 


post 


revenues exceeding payments to the 


cerning feeder airline service being necessarily 


more than fifty miles between points, Bazley 
pointed out that the points served by AAA 
were only fourteen miles apart on a system 
average 


Three Routes Granted 


routes were granted by the 
Board 


l ines, 


Civil 


month to 


Three new 
Aeronautics during the 
Western Air 
Braniff Airways. 

The bitterly 


route awarded to 


past 


American Airlines, and 


contested Denver-Los Angeles 


Western Air 


recommendation 


was I ines, mm 


a close decision reversing the 


of the examiners Intermediate stops will 
provide service to Las Vegas, Nevada, and 
Grand Junction, Colorado Applications of 
United, TWA, and Continental were denied 

American Airlines was granted permission 
to shorten its transcontinental route by flying 
from Nashville to Tulsa to Oklahoma City 
to El Paso, saving some miles over the route 
via Dallas and Fort Worth 

Braniff Airways got a new extension east 
ward from Oklahoma City to Tulsa, Mus 


kogee, Fort Smith, Little Rock, and Memphis 

Additional CAB 
and Southern’s temporary permit to serve Lit 
tle Rock enroute to Houston to a 
certification, added Missouri, to 
Airline’s Chicago-Dallas 


actions changed Chicago 
permanent 
and Joplin, 
American route on a 


permanent basis 


CAB Conference for Non- 
Scheduled Services Set 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has tentatively 
set February 12, 1945, as a 
ginning of a prehearing conference on non 


date for the be 
scheduled air services. Those with applications 
for service pending and all interested parties 
attend their 


are encouraged to and 


orally or in 


express 
views either exhibits. Participa- 
tion by those in a position to assist the Board 
in a full development of all related facts will 
determine the success of the investigation 
Interested notify the Board 


of their intention to participate at the earliest 


part 1¢sS should 


possible date. 


Charter operators, in particular, will be af 


(Continued on page 104) 
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1918 \ << 
What a boom we were handed by 
World War No. 1! Money came easily 
—went easily. Everybody was splurging 
on everything—from silk underwear to 
diamond sunbursts. Prices went skying. 
Sugar eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


SNL! wits) BERS 








1932 8 





Prosperity. Stocks up fifty points in a 
week. Again everybody was buying 
everything—yachts, jewelry, stocks, 
real estate, regardless of cost. Depres- 
sion? Phooey... we thought we’d found 
a way to lick depression, 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple ven- 
ders. WPA, “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?”’ No jobs. Prices dropping. Wages 
dropping. Everything dropping—except 
the mortgage on the house, ““What goes 
up must come down.” 








Bye-bye, boom. Factories closed; men 
laid off. Prices and wages sinking fast. 
Wish we’d banked some of that dough 
we'd blown a few years back! With jobs 
scarce, that money would have come in 
mighty handy, then. 





We're splurging again. Americans 
have been earning more money. But 
even today there are fewer goods to 
spend it on—so naturally prices rise. We 
must keep them in check. DON’T LET 
IT ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 





4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


I. Buy only what you really need. 


When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Pay your 
ration points in full. 


Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war con- 
ditions to ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the 
goods you sell. 


Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford — to help 
pay for the war and insure your future. Keep up your insurance. 


4. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Counci!; approved by ¢ 
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he Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine 


EVERY 

WAR BOND 
| you BUY | 
| WILL HELP 





in co-operation with the Magasine Proll) bere of America 
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by June 1. Contracts yet to be let include ad “a matter of hours,” according to the Beech 
ditional yard paving, $1,250,000; cafeteria announcement. 
addition, $150,000; sprinkler for GFE ware- Postwar house production would augment 
house, $50,000; and sprinkler systems for Beech’s aircraft program, which will include 
north and south ends of engineering building, twin-engined transports 
$28,000 

A large addition to the plant’s experimental 


building was recently completed at a cost of Joint Termination 
$1,440,000 . 
Regulation Completed 


i i A new joint Army-Navy termination regu 
Curtiss Establishes ew ji , — 


lation covering all aspects of fixed price con- 


>. 
CW-20 Sales Unit tract settlements has been completed and pro 
at St. Louis Plant vides guides, recommendations and mechanical 


aids for reaching speedy and equitable settle 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s Airplane ments. It is a loose-leaf publication of about 

Division, following up its recent unveiling of 300 pages, to be supplemented at intervals, 

the commercial version of the CW-20 Com and was prepared by the military services. It 

mando, last month announced new assign can be requested from the Joint Termination 

ments in the sales promotion secuon of the Regulation Distribution Office, 6th Floor, 90 
St. Louis plant’s contracts department, setting Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 





up a staff in charge of sales promotion of the 
8 J 


twin-engine airliner 


Boeing’s B-29 Order Named to the staff, headed by Marvin J. Aireraft Production Board 
g Parks of St. Louis, were G. Sumner Ireland, M be hi Li . P| b K 
Upped 1,000 Planes Eastern representative; T. D. Harvey, South em rs ip iste y rug 
, eastern representative; C. K. Travis, export J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Produc 


Boein Aircraft ¢ pany last month re 
6 representative, and R. F. Wolford, mid-west tion Board, has announced the membership 


ived an addit al << tract r 1,000 more 
B.29 § f he firm’s back ern and western representative of the Aircraft Production Board Besides 
‘ uperfortresses, bringing the s bac 
2 [ , , 


1 145,000.00 A. Warren is contracts manager and Krug, who is chairman, the members of the 
$1,145,000,000 t 


F. T. Sterling is assistant manager of the St APB are Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, Di 
’ , * AEs +} Louis contracts department rector, Air Technical Service Command, AAF; 


Seatt an en plas id their branc! 
rene Pag boner Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, Asst. Chief of 
actories { order OLlO ec 


hi 


vw of unhilled 


und calling r " peration of its 


Staff for Materiel and Services, AAF; Rear 


in earlier contract ore B-29’s from 
ge arg rn | "  Factory-Made Houses Admiral Lawrence B. Richardson, Asst. Chief, 
oT H H H P Oo Aeron cs Jepa » : 
Using Aircraft Technique Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department; T 


, P. Wright, Administrator, Civil Aeronautics 


ty, . mr ay . Planned by Beech Administration; and Myron A. Tracy, Re- 


yived, the firm said 
, , ' corder, Acting Director of the Aircraft Re 
involving Beech Aircraft Corporation has announced > , 
, ; sources Control Office and Recorder, APB 
only men car plans tor postwar mass production of Dy 


per cent of the maxion dwelling machines”—described as 


and preferably new type of ftactory-made housing utilizin 1 730 Planes of Three 
’ 


workers have uircraft technology, materials, skills, tools and 


facilities. Such houses, the firm said, may Types Built in October 
prove of great benefit to the Army and Navy by NAA Factories 


the Japanese war,” but are being planned 


chiefly to utilize Beech facilities in Wichita, Iwo aircraft production records during Oc- 
Kansas, following the war tober were established by the combined facili- 


Large Contracts to . One of the houses is now under construc ties of three North American Aviation, Inc., 
Boost Convair Expansion tion, it was said, and is built chiefly of plants. The plants produced 1,730 complete 


aluminum, steel, rubber and _ plastics. Com planes and equivalent spare parts. The Cali 


Program at Ft. orth posed of units capable of assembly-line pri fornia Division’s production of over 500 P-51 


$1,478,000 are still ¢t duction in any modern aircraft factory, and Mustangs and parts equal to 125 more was the 


be t $3,000,000 expansion program AssumMINE equiy alent flo rr area, it can be highest delivery record for one model ever 
nsolidated Vultee Aircraft shipped in less than one-quarter the space now made by a single plant. Army Air Forces ac 


if ALca 


wrth division, which 1 used for shipping materials for an ordinary cepted 1,453 completed airplanes, and com 


~ 


Dominator produc house, or in less than half the space used in ponent parts for 277 planes for a grand total 
is to be completed by shipping a prefabricated house Its parts of 1,730 aircraft, which is believed to be the 
of add including foundation, can be assembled on the highest ever achieved in one month by a single 


mmopletec site, with the house ready for occupancy in plant 





U. S. PRODUCTION OF AIRPLANES AT A GLANCE 


July, 1940, through December*, 1944 
Total 
July, 1940 July- 
Dee., 1944 Dee., 1940 1941 1942 i948, 1944 

Bombers Number - - - - 82,453 626 12,637 29,362 35,709 
000’s Lbs. Airframe Wt. 1,257,901 5,669 . ¢ 163,050 425,151 623,458 
Fighters and Naval Number - = = = = 82,547 : 4,s 12,240 24,739 39,466 
Reconnaissance 000’s Lbs. Airframe Wt. 420,891 3, ¢¢ 7,77 54,100 126,254 219,005 
Number iS oe 19,792 53: 1,984 7,013 10,098 
000’s Lbs. Airframe Wt. 196,614 1,160 3 18,257 55,496 117,925 
Trainers - Number - - - 56,309 1,808 17,632 19,942 7,561 
000’s Lbs. Airframe Wt. 126,531 3,201 18,089 39,158 47,053 19,030 
Communication and Number - © -« 13,749 10 501 3,367 4,874 4,999 
Special Purpose - 000’s Lbs. Airframe 4 10.539 13 930 2,000 3,407 4,189 
Total All Planes - Number - = « 254,850 3,770 19,459 47,860 85,930 97,831 
000’s Lbs. Airframe Wt. 2,012,476 13,799 81,144 276,565 657,361 983,607 


Transports 


*Actual through August, scheduled program for balance of 
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ATSC Procurement Unit 
Simplified for Control 


An integrated reorganization which centers 
in a single procurement division of the Air 
Technical Service Command the functions of 
buying and supervising production and in 
spection of aircraft for the Army Air Forces 
has been announced 

Brig. Gen. Orval R. Cook, head of the di 


vision, said that the purpose of the unit was 





to help AAF headquarters determine what 
types of aircraft can be produced in quantity 
to meet the Army’s current and anticipated 
needs, and to procure from the 15,000 manu 
facturers in the aircraft industry the 450,000 
tems which the AAF requires, and see that th 
schedules and specifications are met To ac 
complish these duties, General Cook has di 
vided the divisions into three sections: Re 
sources Control, Production and Quality Con 
trol. This compares with fourteen sections for 
the same work under the former M aterie! 


Command 


World’s Largest Camera 
at Ft. Worth Plant 


The world’s largest box camera is operated 
at Consolidated Vultee Corporation’s Fort 
Worth plant Ic is large enough for three 
persons to work inside while full-sized draw 
ngs are being photographed and is the only 
air-conditioned photographic equipment known 
The base is eight by fourteen feet, and the 


box is approximately thirty-six feet high. The 


film, held to the top of the huge camera by 
14 vacuum, is printed on four by eight feet 
sensitized photographic paper or transparent 
tracing clotl und the finishings are done in 
the regular way with normal photographs 


The main purpose of this camera is to pre 














WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
BELL P-39 AIRACOBRA 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation’s 
leading military aircraft and 
engine builders. 
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duce tracings which will make good, legible 
blueprints and at the same time eliminate 
countless hours of hand tracing. 


30 Chinese Engineers 
to Study at Lycoming 


Thirty Chinese nationals will be given a 
year’s training in production work and spe- 
cialized occupations at the Lycoming Division 
of the Aviation Corporation at Williamsport, 
Pa. The training is covered by agreement and 
contract between the Commission on Aero 
nautical Affairs of the Republic of China, the 
U. S. Army Air Forces Air Technical Service 
Command and the Lycoming Division. After 
the year’s schooling, the group will return to 
China to supervise the manufacture and as 
sembly of Lycoming engines there 


Technological Advances in 
Aviation Cited by Chamber 


The aircraft industry's technological de 
velopment has advanced three times the normal 
rate under the stimulus of war-created emer 
gencies, according to the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Improvements in wing de 
sign have increased speed and reduced the 
drag, one new wing shape reducing drag more 
than all previous research in aviation history 
Weight per combat horsepower has been cut 
40 per cent, while stamina and endurance have 
improved. Recent advances in the field of 
metallurgy provide metals of sufficient strength 


and heat resistance to make practical the ap 


plication of jet propulsion to combat aircraft 


Ground Recorder for 
Flight Test Data 


A flight recorder, an electronic “brain 
which helps pilots test new airplanes, has been 
invented by flight engineers of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. It comprises a 
self-operating radio transmitter and receiver, 
the transmitter being installed in the plane 
while the receiver is kept on the ground 
Throughout the test flight the transmitter 
sends instrument indications to the receiver 
which records the results on a graph, indicat- 
ing what is going on in the plane at all times. 
The device is particularly valuable in testing 
small fighter and pursuit aircraft, while it is 
not so accurate in the larger planes at the high 
altitudes. The “electronic brain” provides a 
continuous record of the stresses, pressures, 
temperatures and other conditions to which an 


airplane is subject in flight 


Convair Building 350-mph. 
Wind Tunnel, Laboratory 


An aeronautical laboratory, including a 350 
mph. wind ¢«unnel and an air flow laboratory, 
has been planned for installation at Lindbergh 
Field, San Diego, according to I. M. Laddon, 
executive vice president of Consolidated Vul 
tee Aircraft Corporation. Although of medi- 
um size, the project will.incorporate the most 
modern developments and will provide facili 
ties for testing models having wingspans up 
to ten feet. The facilities for the wind tunnel 
will also be available to other local manufac 
turers for research purposes. The new tunnel 
will have a working section eight by ten feet 
in size and have a maximum section of twenty 
by thirty feet. 

In addition to the wind tunnel, the new 
laboratory will include an air flow laboratory 
for testing air ducts, a complete model shop 
and engineering office space. Construction of 
the laboratory has already started 


Millions Spent Monthly 
for Military Rockets 


Rocket power is a big business now, a 
cording to G. Edward Pendray, assistant to 
the president of the Westinghouse Electric 
und Manufacturing Company and secretary 
of the American Rocket Society. Addressing 
the Harvard Engineering Society and the 
Harvard Club of New York, he said that 
with the Navy spending $100,000,000 a month 
for rockets, and the Army asking for an ap 
propriation of $150,000,000 for them, and 
with millions being spent for research and de- 
velopment of jet propulsion planes, rocket 
power can no longer be looked upon as a 
dream for the future; it is here now. 

Pendray explained that there are now at 
least four kinds of engines and motors operat 
ing on the principle of jet propulsion, or 
rocket power; these are the dry fuel motors, 
the liquid fuel motors and two known as the 
“airstream engines”’—the thermal jet engines 
and the duct engines. He explained that 
rocket motors and jets employ a jet of rapidly 
expanding gas to provide the push with which 
they propel airplanes. Pendray said engincers 
may eventually build a _ 1,500-mile-an-hour 
plane, such planes flying in the stratosphere, and 
may be powered by a combination of gas 
turbines, thermal jet engines and true rocket 


motors 


Nashville Delivers 
its First P-38 


The Nashville Division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee has produced its first P-38 Lightning 
fighter plane. This plant has been retooling 
since the early part of the year for full-scale 
production of the P-38. 
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Airplane Wings Being 
Fabricated of Magnesium 


Airplane wings, fabricated entirely of mag 










nesium, have been in flight for more than 
1 year North American SN] Naval train 
. ing plane according t J. « Mathes of the 
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PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


¢ Fittings 
¢ Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us: 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
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ALBERT STRANGI 
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CASTERS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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Dow Chemical Company in a speech before 
a meeting of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers. Mathes pointed out that 
magnesium is one-third lighter than aluminum, 
and that the present average fighting plane 
utilizes about one-half ton of this light metal 


75,430 Radio Compasses 
Delivered by Bendix 


Bendix radio division of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation has delivered a total of 75,430 
radio compasses to allied forces since Pearl 
Harbor, according to William P. Hilliard, gen 
eral manager of the company. A total of 
$7,830 compasses have been produced since 
they first were introduced as a mainstay of 


aerial navigation 


Buick Builds 60,000th 
Pratt & Whitney Engine 


The Buick division of General Motors Cor 
poration has produced its 60,000th Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp engine, according to Harlow 
H. Curtice, general manager. The company has 
accelerated output to meet new schedules in 
volving two new types of engines of greater 
horsepower and performance, one for Liberator 
bomber production and the other for the 
large Douglas C-54 military transport, Curtice 
added. Buick now builds the Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830 for Liberators, a 
fourteen-cylinder twin-row radial engine, and 


1,200-horsepower 


the transport version of this engine used in 
twin-engined Douglas C-47 military cargo 


planes 


30,000th Autopilot 
Built by Honeywell 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
has announced completion of the 30,000th 
electronic automatic pilot for precision bomb 
ing. The first unit was installed on a Flying 
Fortress, January 1, 1942. Since then the 
autopilot has been used on B-17s, B-24s and 
the new B-29s. The autopilot, used to hold 
bombers straight and level during the course 
of their bombing runs, is capable of making 
more than 300 flight corrections a minutc¢ 


Ft. Worth Gets Tool Engineer 


The appointment of Paul Mitchell as as 
sistant chief tool engineer at Convair’s Fort 
Worth division has been announced by Chief 
Tool Engineer Charles Marvin. Mitchell was 
formerly chief tool engineer at the Allentown, 
Pa., division where he set up the tooling pro- 
gram on the TBY-2 torpedo bomber. He was 
transferred at the Fort Worth plant's request 


New Plating Rack 


A new type plating rack does away with 
the individual hanging of numerous small 
parts and at the same time assures that the 
surface to be plated faces the anode, has been 
developed by Frank Rohr of the Glenn L. Mar 
tin Company. This guarantees uniformity of 
metal deposit and provides a safe, efhcient 
means of draining parts as they are removed 
from the baths while protecting the opera 
tor’s hands and clothing from the solutions 
The basic design of the rack is a tubular metal 
frame work which wire mesh _ is 
stretched. The mesh covered frame is attached 
to another piece of pipe by two arms with 
pivots slightly above mid point so that it can 
be easily tilted in either direction 


across 


Jet Engine Easy to 
Install, Lubricate 


The jet propulsion plane has only one mov 
ing part in its power unit, making oil con 
sumption negligible, according to General 
Electric engineers. The one moving part ro 
tates without very much vibration and it can 
be supported on anti-frictional bearings, keep 
ing the oil from overheating. A thermostat has 
been devised to maintain the oil at proper 
temperature under varying degrees of cold at 
high altitudes The power plant for the jet 
plane is a “packaged’’ unit which is easily 
installed; since there is little vibration, the 


unit can be tied to the airframe 


Record Claimed for 
4-Hour Engine Change 


A new field record for completely chang 
ing the engine of a B-24 Liberator was set at 
the Fort Worth Army Air Field last month 
The work of changing, inspecting and servic 


ing the engine for a test run was completed 


n only four hours, and the total time from 


the beginning of the job to the delivery at the 
hangar was six hours. Included in this total 
elapsed time was a thirty-minute test run, 
with the necessary adjustments, final test run 
by inspectors, recowling and delivery of the 


plane. 


HS Props on A-26 


The Douglas A-26 Invader is the 75th type 
of United States warplane to use Hamilton 
Standard propellers during the present war 
The propellers are three-bladed Hydromatics, 
12 feet inches in diameter, geared to one 
half the rpm. of the 2,000 horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney engines 


Slot Milling Speeded Up 


Workers at the Glenn L. 
Baltimore, have made a simple device by which 


Martin Company, 


two slots are now being milled in less time 
than it formerly took to machine one. Under 
the old method of milling two slots in an 
angle brace, it was necessary to line up the 
milling machine table individually for the 
cutting of each slot. The new way just added 
a holding plate to an adjustable drill head, and 
mounted on the machine. This permits both 
slots to be milled at one time, saving 62 per 


cent in time required for the operation 


Enters Home Radio Field 


Lear, Incorporated, formerly Lear Avia, has 
postwar plans of entering the home radio 
field. Arthur Kudner, Inc., is managing the 
idvertising campaign 

Lear originated the radio frequency unit 
for automatic, razor-edge tuning, popularly 
known as the magic brain. Lear has also made 
innovations in compact and lightweight de 
sign and construction of airplane radio equip 


ment 


Firm Changes Name 


The Acme Pattern and Tool Co., Inc 
Dayton, has changed its corporate name to 
Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. The reason 


given was the change in production scope of 
the twenty-five-year-old firm. Acme Alumi 
num Alloys, Inc., are manufacturers of heat- 
treated aluminum alloy castings and are one 
of the five largest in the U. S. The firm will 
continue the pattern, tool and die departments 
as well as the design and engineering service, 
company officials said. 
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neW PRODUCTS 


Low Pressure 
Hydraulic Seal 


The Weatherhead Company of 
Cleveland, has announced a new fit 
ting known as the low pressure Q-A 


fitting for instrument and low pres 


sure hydraulic hose lines. Said to 
satisfy a condition whereby higher 
pressure effects a tighter seal be 
ween hose and fittings, the seal 


varies proportionally with the pres 


ire carried Fron the design 
which involves an assembly of stem 
ind coupling nut, plus a free sleeve 
nut, is derived a floating seal. Hose 

run onto the stem, provided with 
an annular hump, and because of 
wide-angle gripping threads 
sleeve nut becomes a part t tl 
OSE As pressure applied = it 
torces the it and pull 

s ind apered sleeve j izains 
he sten np According « 
mpany t ew fitting sab 


Sheet Metal 
Hardness Tester 


The Glet I 
Baltimore innounces t devel 


ment of i 





ting an automat 


parts, which was designed and built 
by an inspector, A. Vleck, Jr. The 
new device has saved more than 
1,505 man hours at the Baltimore 
plant. Known as the Martin Hard- 
ness Certifier, the new machine was 
devised as a means of increasing 
accuracy in measuring hardness of 
aluminum alloy parts. It consists 
»f a flat-topped base member which 
serves as a working table on which 
the parts to be tested are placed 
in an upright support rigidly se 
cured to the base and an arm sup 
ported by the upright which affords 
1 mount for the stamp mechanism 

comprising a plunger and operat 
ing solenoid. The tester is of con 
ventional form, is automatic and 
said to remove all possibility of ac- 


] 
cidental errofr 


Navigator 
Calculator 


\ new celestial navigation calcu 
itor, called the Starmaster, is now 
being manufactured by the Spiral 
Slide Rule Co., 


for the sole use of spheric al tri- 


Chicago. Designed 


ingles found in celestial navigation 
sroblems, it has two distinét scales, 


¢ in colored bands for multiply 


ng or dividing function of angles, 
ind Gne in white bands for combin 
ing certain results from operation 

tl Colored 


e colored bands 


sands which are nterlaced with 


the white bands, are alternately 
green and yellow and the numerals 
are in bold type, for 
proper angles. For each problem 
the instructions reduce to a few 
rules and with practice, determi- 
nation of altitude can be made in 
one and one-half minutes and of 


locating 


the azimuth in two minutes. Other 
solutions are said to be equally 
fast. 


Rot-Proofing 
Process Available 


A patented process for rot-proot- 
ing aircraft fabrics, owned by the 
Roxalin Flexible Finishes, Inc., of 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been made 
available as a free process for the 
officials an 
nounced, tor companies who are 


duration, company 
required by the Navy to use the 
process. The company said that 
the fabric-finishing method ex 
tended by many months the life 
of planes operating in tropical cli- 
humidity 


mates where heat and 


stimulate fungi growth, causing 
deterioration of the fabric-covered 
Called Emycel 


system, it 1s a 


parts of a plane 
fabric finishing 
spray process which is said to ac 
complish in four coats of finish, 
the same results other processes ac 
quire in seven or eight coats of 
finish. It employs high solids and 


viscosity material which reduce to 


a low viscosity for spraying, 


the application of heat. 


Thymo-trol 
Cuts Milling Time 


Finishing time in machining 
aluminum spar beams for plane 
wings has been reduced from thir 
teen and one-half hours to five 
minutes at a Cleveland aircraft 
plant with the help of General 
Electric Thymo-trol installed on a 
large automatic contour milling 
machine designed and built by 

Onsrud Machine Works, Inc., of 


Chicago 


Radio Noise 
Suppressor 


A radio-noise-suppression capac 
tor, designed to reduce radio-nois 
voltage from generators, inverters 
motors and other equipment, ha 
been announced by the General Elec 
tric Co. Called Pyranol, the capac 
tor is said to be effective in reduc 
ing radio noise at higher frequencic 
The new unit is a through-stu 
type; operates on A-C or D-€ 
from 0 to 100 amperes with a 
maximum voltage of 250 The 
capacitor is compact and weigh 
four and one-half ounces. It is 
said to be suitable in moving ten 
perature range of plus 50 C ¢ 
minus 50 ¢ 
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“No ‘VIBRATION LEAKS’ with 


this Advanced Koehler Drain Valve’ 





Actual Size 


%” NPT %” NP 
Open Closed 
Position Position 


Producers of Aircraft (Oil and Fuel) Valves 


since 1931. 


Actual Size 


Replaces AN771 Drain Cock 
A.A.F. Approved 
Winterization Approval! 


A fool-proof drain valve de- 
veloped to save service hours 

that’s the Koehler K1700 
Drain Valve! Dependable. 
strong spring action snaps 
to full locked open or full 
locked closed positions. Slow, 
uncertain thumb-screw ad- 
justment unnecessary. Safety 
wiring eliminated. Available 
in all sizes—and can be used 
in place of Part No. AN770 
in some applications. 


KOEHLER AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


814 Vermont Ave. 
Dayton 4, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


lr. KELLY PIER‘ 


ARD has been mad 


JOHN SHERM 


Crum 


cently named Civil Air Attache to the Amer 
ican Embassy in Paris 

. WwW CLEAVELAND has replaced J. | 
MASTERSON as southwestern sales manager 
f the Finished Division of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company in Dallas. Masterson has 
been transferred to the main ofhces in Wil 


JOHN W. VALE, JR., has 


mington 


been appointed director of training of Aero 
I 
Industries Technical Institute, Los Angeles 
F. ¢ THIEME is now assistant to the 
president and chief engineer of Robinson 
Aviation, Inc., New York, N. Y ORIN 


REDHEAD is now manager of the Colum 
bus, Ohio, office of Aere Insurance Under 
GEORGE L. WILEY has bee: 
named welding consultant to the Big Three 
Welding Houston, 


Texas Acronautical Chamber of Com 


writers 


Equipment Company, 
merce last month announced appointment of 
VICTOR G. MELLQUIST to its technical 
staff WILLIS AHLBORN KROPP, in 
dustrial design engineer and stylist, has joined 


the Aircraft Part Development Corporation 





Stanley Woolams 


ROBERT M 
chief engineer of the Niagara Frontier Divi 
sion of Bell Aircraft Corporation, and JACK 
WOOLAMS, twenty 


conducted high altitude tests on the jet pro 


STANLEY has been named 


seven-year-old pilot who 


pelled P-59A, has been named chief test pilot 


of the same division by Bell 





Crabb 











Harrison 








DON BALFOUR, formerly factory superin 
tendent of the Nashville Division of Con 


Vultee Aircraft Corporation, has 
been named works manager of the plant, suc 
ceeding ERNEST WENIGMANN, who be 
came acting division manager HUGH 
H. JOHNSON has moved to Arthur Kudner, 
Inc., from the post of director of advertising 
for Bell Aircraft Company JULIUS 
ZIMMERMAN is now superintendent of sal 


vage of Consolidated Vultee’s Miami Division 


solidated 


E. A. Kurzawa Joins 
Dolan Aircraft Company 


Edward A. Kurzawa has joined the staff of 
Dolan Aircraft Manufacturing ( Dallas, as 
chief engineer. Formerly connected with Con 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation in San 
Diego and New Orleans, Kurzawa is in 
charge of development and design. He was 
graduated in Aeronautical Engineering from 
the University of Michigan. Dolan manufac 


tures precision parts for aircraft 


C. W. Perelle Appointed 
to TWA Directorship 


Charles W. Perelle, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing of the Hughes Tool Com 
pany of Houston, Texas, and general manager 
of the Hughes Aircraft Company plant in 
Los Angeles, has been elected a director of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc The 
board also appointed M. W. McQueen as 
sistant treasurer. Jack Frye, president of 
TWA, declared that Perelle would bring to 
the board years of experience as a specialist 


im airc raft manufacturing 


Fletcher Joins ATSC 


Kenneth S. Fletcher has become adminis 
trative assistant in the public relations section 
of the Boston Area Office of the AAF Air 
Technical Service Command, Kimball Bldg.., 
18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. He was for 
merly with the public relations office of Bell 
Aircraft, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 


But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 


few months—or years—in some hospital. 
What about you? 


This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s sti/l your war, 
and it still costs a lot. 


So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 


it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond today | 





‘| hear the wars practically over... back home !” 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first 


Don’t “let George do it”’—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


\fter all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 


you, isn’t wt? 


Southern Plight 


DECEMBER, 1944 





1 U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Safety and Speed 
Call AIR TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Terminal Building, Love Field, Dallas 
Phone D4-1114—Doc Watson 








ternational agency to establish trafhe quotas 
ver specified routes 

Latin-American interests seemed unified in 
demands for something approaching equal rep 
resentation for small countries in the voting 
powers of any international body that might 
be established. Russia withdrew, complaining 
over participation of Spain and Portugal 


One subject which most interests seemed 


awwreement was the formation of an inter 
itional conference establish safety and 
perational requisites The conterence wa 
luled 5 Novem! 


Life Insurance Firm 
Recognizes Air Safety 


At mg last an imsurance company " 


ecognized ir travel On the applications 
f Connecticut General Life Insurance Con 


inv will o longer appear the juestior 
. : 
ymmercial airlines d 


How many trips or 
make a year? 
Full coverage at no extra premium is now 
company Simultaneously, 
npany announced liberalized insuranc 

ites to airline crews and to private flier 
| INNOUNCINE 


Frazar B. Wilde 


mmon se e that 


president tated, “It is ju 


CAB Studies Multiple 
Taxation of Carriers 








\ “ jay session to discus burdens 
tiple wath s @ carriers wa eld 
November. Under the sponsorship of 
Civi Aeronautics Board und) «directed by 
Member Oswald Ryan, representative ft th 
line dus i and loca 1X adm 
iti I lera governme ind un 
tics and tax associations agreed that 
i would probably be found Federa 
Sta re ) ation and that Congressional ac 
gl ive ¢t be taken toward this solu 
No definit ja wa f 
’ ¢ 


AAF Termination Experts 
to Aid Manufacturers 
as Well as U. S. Agencies 


Efforts by the Army Air Forces to speed 
‘ aK settlen t and reconversion to civ 
in productior were stressed in a tatement 

Maj. Gen. Bennett FE. Meyers, deputy d 
ctor of tl Air Technical Service Command 
it his headquarters at W right Field, Ohio 
The ATS s training more thar 4,000 
iretully selected ofheers t randle the com 
icated detail f contract terminator 
fhe receive training at such places as the 
Harvard School of Busines Administration 
und the Army Industrial College in Was! 
ngton, D. ¢ 

We are not nly training qualified men 


, 

andle the Army's part of the termination 

ffering to manufacturers all 
' 

| help 

rh ' 


m in winding up the contracts on the 


wn end,” General Meyers said 


b; we are also 


the information at our disposal that wil 


25,000 Planes Built 
by Consolidated Vultee 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporat: 


us produced more than 11 per cent of all 

military and naval aircraft since Pearl Harbor, 

1 total of 25,000 airplanes by number and 16 
per cent by weight, Harry Woodhead, presi 
lent, announced The company has also de 
1 spar parts amounting t nor tha 











4,000 equivalent airplanes. Expressed in terms 
of airframe weight, Convair’s aircraft and 
spares production aggregates more than 300,- 
000,000 pounds. There are more B-24's fight 
ing on the world’s battlefronts than all other 
types of American-built “heavies” combined, 
including super-bombers 


Eastern Orders 14 
Constellations, National 4 


Contracts have been between 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and Eastern 
Air Lines for fourteen Wright Cyclone pow 
ered Constellations for delivery when avail 
ible. Four Constellations have been con 


negotiated 


tracted for by National Airlines 

Eastern’s models will be convertible forty 
planes and thirty-four 
National will have each 


eight-passenger day 
capacity sleeper 
plane different, ordering a convertible, a sixty 
four-passenger “coach” version, a club version 
with lounge and bar, and an “inter-continen 
tal” version 

These Constellations will be capable of 
easily maintaining such schedules as New 
York-Washington, one hour, New York-New 
Orleans, four and a half hours, New York-Bos 
ton, less than one hour, New York-Miami, 
four and a half hours, New York-Atlanta, 
York-Mexico City, eight 
und a half hours, Lockheed said 


three hours, New 


Brazil to Build 
AT-6 Texan Planes 


The Brazilian government has been granted 
license to manufacture the AT-6 Texan ad 
vance trainer by North American Aviation, 
Inc The Texan has been built in greater 
numbers than any other airplane in aviation 
history Also produced in Canada and Aus 
tralia, the Texan is used by twenty-eight dif 
terent nations The Brazilian Ministry of 
Aeronautics will be provided with enough sets 
of the component assemblies to build a number 
of airplanes, and sufficient parts to complete 
Drawings and specifica 


the Brazilian ministry, 


additional airplanes 

tions will be furnished 
slong with flight test data, engineering reports, 
operations sheets, and other data to enable ch 
sufhcient 


Brazilians to rain expertence to 
S 


produce the planes. Brazilian production men 
recently completed a three-month visit to the 


Dallas factory of North American Aviation 


Dallas Plant Not 
to Build Superfort Parts 


A revision of plans has resulted in the de 
cision not to build parts for the B-29 Super 
fortress at the Dallas plant of North American 
Aviation, according to H. I Schwedes, division 
manager This decision will not affect the 
number of personnel originally scheduled to 
be maintained in the plant, for work of an 
other type, as yet undisclosed, will be substi 


tuted 


Kansas City Engine 
Output is Expanded 


Over 1,200,000 shipped 
during November from the Navy's engine 
plant at Kansas City operated by Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation ot Missouri, 
representnig a gain of 200,000 horsepower 
General Manager 


horsepow er was 


ver the previous month. 
I C Mallet said = the 
R-2800-€ 
jump its peak output an additional 250,000 
} 


plant, producing 


engines of 2,100 hp each, must 


1orsepower over previous schedules by No 
vember, 1945, and maintain that level until 
the Japanese surrender. Four thousand men 


will be added to the payrolls 
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Laister-Kauffmann Sees 
Airlines as Glider Operators 


Postwar gliders for serving towns and com 


munities which are too small to afford long 
runways are in the ofhng with the acquisitior 
of the assets and design rights ot the Bow 


Sailplane Company Yt Los Angeles by 

Laister-Kauffmann Aijrcratt Corporatio 

St. Louis. In announcing the merger, Pres 
dent Jack Laister said that before 1950, carg 
passenger “pick-up” gliders would be supple 
menting the large airlines in serving the smaller 
towns and communities. The craft proposed 
will employ the engineering data and design 
f the Bowlus eight-passenger and fifteen 
passenger gliders, acquired under the merger 
[he company is developing a glider with a 


t 


greater pay load in comparison to its size 


than any existing craft. Late in November th« 
St. Louis firm flight-tested its secret new CG 
10A, designed for the Army. It carries forty 
two fully armed men including pilot and co 


pilot 


Six More Contract Schools 
Closing AAF Training 


The Army Air Forces have advised six ad 


Static-free very high frequency radio 
ranges, which will register the bearing of an 
airplane on an instrument in the cockpit, 
have been developed by the Technical Devel- 
opment Division, Federal Airways Service of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and are 
now going through final testing. The new 
ranges will send course signals in all direc 
tions from the station, and are also equipped 
for voice 

This type of air navigation facility makes 
it possible for the private pilot of a small 
airplane, with inexpensive, light-weight radio 
receiver to navigate by radio anywhere in 
the country without extensive training in its 
use, the CAA said. In flight, the pilot can 


Navigation Boon to Private Flying Developed by 
CAA in All-Direction, Static-Free Radio Range 


select any desired compass course by setting 
a pointer on a 360 degree compass-type dial 
So long as the course is maintained, the verti- 
cal pointer on another dial remains centered 
Deviations are indicated to the right or left 
up to 10 degrees on the dial 

Should the pilot stray far off-course, h« 
can determine immediately his bearing to any 
station within receiving range by centering 
the vertical pointer and reading the bearing 
on the scale of degrees He can also take 
bearings on two or more stations and pinpoint 
his position by cross-bearing methods 

Demonstrations are being given airline pilots 
and further refinements are in progress. 





ditional primary contract flying schools that 


their training operations will be discontinued 


on ofr about December 28 Schools due to 
close are Eagle Field, Dos Palos, Calif.; Ryan 
School of Aeronautics, Hemet, Calif.; Mid- 


west Air School, El Reno, Okla.; Southern 
Airways, Inc., Decatur, Ala.; Darr Aero Tech, 
Inc., Albany, Ga.; and Raymond-Richardson 


Aviation Company, Douglas, Ga 


NACA Engineer to Give 
Wright Brothers Lecture 


Commemorating the forty-first anniversary 
of the first flights of the Wright Brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. ¢ John Stack, chief of the 
Compressibility Research Division of the 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero 
nautics, will present the eighth Wright Broth 
ers Lecture of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Stack will speak before 
members and guests in the U. S$. Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
December 17, 1944. The subject of the lecture 


will be “Compressible Flows in Aeronautics.” 





Carlstrom Field Tops Contract Schools in Safety with 
192,224 Hours Flown, No Fatalities; Cuero, Eagle Field Cited 


An Aeronautical Training Society satety 
urvey among member contract flying schools, 
which have conducted all of the primary 
flight training for the AAF, shows that the 


best records made during 1943 were at Carls 


trom Field at Arcadia, Fla., with 192,224 
hours flown and no fatal accidents; Brayton 
Flying Service at Cuero, Texas, with 135,082 
hours flown and one fatal accident; Eagle 
Field at Dos Palos, Calif., with 156,128 hours 
flown and one fatal accident Five other 


schools had no fatal accidents, but none ot 


them equalled the hours flown by the winners 
in their respective Army commands They 
ure: Lodwick School of Aeronautics, Inc 


Lakeland, Fla.; Raymond-Richardson Aviation 


Co., Douglas, Ga.; Southern Airways, Inc 
Decatur, Ala.; Twenty-nine Palms Air Acad 
emy, Twenty-nine Palms, Calif.; and Ander 


son Air Activities, McBride, Mo Winning 
school in any command to fly the longest 
without a fatal accident is Carlstrom Field 
yperated by Embry-Riddle Company 

The survey showed that safer flight training 
s in prospect because of wartime experiences 

Aeronautical Training Society has acted as 
liaison agency for these schools, plus some 
which have done basic instruction, and others 
which have taught British, French, Dutch 
Brazilians, Mexicans and Chinese to fly, plus 
WASPS and Artillery Observation Officers 
Totaling Navy, Marine and ATS schools and 
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civilian schools, ATS declares that the United 
States will go into a postwar era with about 
one-half million people in the country know 
ing how to fly 

Representatives of the winning schools win 
ning awards and certificates of merit by 
reason of: flight instruction safety will be 
brought to Washington for official recognition 
and receive scrolls recording the achievement 
The awards will be presented by J. Wendell 
Coombs, president of Aeronautical Training 


Society. 


AT-6 Replaces BT-13 
in AAF Basic Training 


Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount has announced 
that 550-hp. AT-6 training planes are now 
being assigned to basic pilot schools throug! 
out the AAF Training Command’s network 
of flying schools to replace the BT-13 Valiant 
basic trainers. The AT-6 has long been the 
standard trainer. for the advanced schools 
The 450-hp. BT-13 has been the standard 
trainer for the basic or intermediate phase for 
all student pilots, both fighter and bomber 


NAA Made U. S. Wing of 
Inter-American Escadrille 


The National Aeronautic Association has 
become the United States Wing of the Inter 
American Fscadrille, an organization of pri 
vate fliers and others in the American Re 
publics who are interested in civil aviation 
The afhliation effected an invitation from 
Alfredo de Lee Rios, founder of the Esca 
drille,and has the approval of Nelsom A. Rocke 
feller, Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af 
fairs. Offices in the United States will be set 
up at NAA headquarters; Blanca Palacios, 
formerly staff member of Pan Americar 
Union, will be in charge 


Last “Forwarder” 
Produced by Fairchild 


The last Fairchild UC-61K “Forwarder’ 
came off the main Fairchild assembly plant 
at Hagerstown, Md., last month. The first 
“Forwarder” was made in September, 1941, 
as a modified Fairchild 24. It is a four-plac« 
utility-cargo plane, with an ability to use 
small airfields for landing, and late models 
carried 200 hp. It was a popular plane before 
the war, and Fairchild officials plan to offer 
an improved model to private fliers after the 
war. 








Gyro Horizon 





SPERRY GYROSCOPIC INSTRUMENTS 


THE SPERRY GYRO HORIZON is one of the most valuable 
aids to safety in flight ever devised. The attitude of the 
airplane is indicated by this instrument at all times, 
even under the most difficult visibility conditions. Our 
service department has complete facilities for installing 
this essential, safe-guarding instrument in your airplane. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Instruments * Radios * Airplanes * Engines + Accessories 
U. S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 318 







<a Detroit 5, Mich. 


























CAP Only Source of 
Pre-Trained Reserve 
for U. S. Air Power 


Since Army Air Force 
Corps Enlisted Reserve 


Air Patrol cadet program is the “only means 


suspension of Arr 


recruiting, the Civil 


at present of building up a reserve of pre 


trained young men for the maintenance of 
American air power Col. Earle I Johnson 
AAI national « nander of CAP, said or 
December l " tatement marking the 
CAP’s third ans ersary He listed CAP 
strength at 125,000 adults and cadets, and 
approximately 75 former members are 
ww in the armed torces Cadet strength is 
expanding at the rate of 10,000 per month 
Citing CAP accomp ments, Colonel John 
son said fully a third of the 1,600 airports 
now open to civilian pilots would not be 
»perating would ive been closed during 
the war had it been tor CAP activities 
whicl built emehty ‘ urports and made 
major mmproven ver 100 others at 


Pre-flight Instructors 
Eligible for C Book 


The Othe t Pr Administration has d 

ured Civ \ Pats pre-flight instructors 
ligible f pref 1 ga € ( i 

y ry « } ed prete ed nile x 

y tor tra und from the place where 

flight instru given to CAP cadets 
Applications must | certihed by a liaiso 
raining ofhcer f t AAI issigned to 
CAP progran I Arn requested the ax 
tion, to ftacilitat raining f 250,000 cadet 





orders of the officers appointed over me, so help me God, 
photographed. 
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CAP Cadets of the Ist Group, Colorado, service and maintain army liaison type 


planes assigned to 


CAP “Bombs” Leaflets 
To Promote 6th War Loan 


The town of Piqua, Ohio, got off to a good 
tart on the Sixth War Loan campaign. The 
first day a Civil Air Patrol plane “bombed” 
he city with 30,000 leaflets urging the pur 
chase of War Bonds The leaflets were head 
lined “This Could Have Been a Bomb” and 
persons finding ten marked ones received a 
$25 bond The idea was suggested by Dale 
Westfall, employe t Lear, Incorporated n 


Piqua 


Texas Wing to Air- 
Mark 500 Towns 
in Paint Campaign 


In a move to make Texas the first com 
pletely air-marked State in America, Civil Air 
Patrol units with the approval of the War 
Department and technical aid offered by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, have launched a 
program to air-mark 500 Texas towns 

Air-marking consists simply of painting the 
name of a town t the roof of me of its 
buildings, s 


urplanes passing 


prominent 


be read from 


igh as 3,000 feet or more 

Major R. L. Bowen stated that the ai: 
marking in Texas will be of the nature of 
1 test-tube for the nation and the lessons 
earned will be applied to air-marking in the 


rest of the country 


An air-marker painted on a uge railroad 


| do solemnly swear that | will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America, that | will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that | will obey the orders of the President of the United States and the 
is the oath this group of Kalamazoo cadets had just taken when 


W/O C. Baden, CAP, administered the oath. 








their squadron. (Photo by Lt. W. Todd.) 


munity to be marked in Texas since the war 

started 
In air-marking Plano, several CAP members 
first banded together to form an air-marking 
studied a set of detailed in 
Blanche Noyes, air 


marking specialist of the CAA They then 


team. They 
structions prepared by 


made an aerial survey of the town, picked 
out the best building for the sign, and se 
cured permission from the Cotton Belt Rail 
road to paint “PLANO” on the roof. This 
took one day The next day the team ap 
peared on the site with paint contributed by 
1 Dallas paint retailer, with brushes loaned 
by a CAP member, and, with some chalk and 
string, two of the men started laying out 
the ten-foot letters with chalk lines on the 
them came a_ third 
} 


nh to daub in the big 


roof Directly behind 
man with paint and brus 
yellow letters As soon as the two layout 
their plan, they took up 


Actual 


men completed 
brushes and joined in the painting 
laying out of the sign and painting took only 
80 minutes from start to finish 

Civil Air Patrol has prepared sets of in 
structions for standardized air marking, which 
ure being distributed to CAP units all over 
Texas Each unit will have an air-marking 
team which will function much the same as 
nearby 


the Plano team did—going into various 


towns, selecting ominent ulldings, sec inz 
town lecting prominent buildin uring 
} 
t 


permission to air mark them, obtaining the 


materials, and painting the signs. Chambers 
»f Commerce and civic clubs are co-operating 
with CAP in this work When the job 

completed, possibly six months from now 


¢ 


Texas is expected to be the Irst completely 


air-marked state 
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Ready in December 


Southern Plight 
CIVIL AIR PATROL HANDBOOK 
NEW REVISED 1944 EDITION 


The second edition of this authoritative CAP 
Handbook, published by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
in co-operation with National CAP Headquar- 
ters, has been completely revised and brought 
up to date. Indexed for quick reference and 
illustrated with drawings and charts, this com- 
prehensive Manual contains the latest official 
Its study and use will make YOU 


information. 


a more efficient, more valuable CAP Member. 


Only 65 Cents a Copy, Delivered 
Civil Air Patrol members from all over the 
nation have acclaimed previous editions of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT’S CAP HANDBOOK 


because it’s the only complete and authoritative 


guide obtainable to Civil Air Patrol organiza- 





tion, regulations and operations. Now com- 
pletely revised and brought up to the minute 
for Today’s operations, this Handbook is a ref- 


erence “must” you can use and trust. 


Due to the paper shortage, thousands of CAP 
members have been unable to obtain copies of 
this Handbook in previous editions. Now the 
WPB has authorized SOUTHERN FLIGHT to 
print an additional 15,000 copies, and the new, 
revised edition will be off the press in Decem- 


ber. 


Orders are pouring in and 15,000 copies will 
not supply the demand. However, it is ail we 
can print at this time. So we advise you to 


reserve your Copy at once. 








AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT — ORDER NOW 


Bulk sales will be made through Group, Squadron or Wing Supply Officers 
at 65c a copy delivered. Place your order NOW through your Squadron sup- 
ply officer and be one of the first to get a copy of the new, revised edition. 


TO INSURE PROMPT SHIPMENT PLEASE ENCLOSE REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT — P.O. BOX 750 — DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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ying high-powere 


Paciti 
who thinks the idea 


urport 1s not 


They found an 


Dallas 


d 


Salt Run from San 


ot 


1 
repulsive 


agreeable 


for his brother who 


Navy ships ver the 


Francisco to assorted 


He is a business man 


making money on in 


Mustang Airport 


yreaking a shade better than even 


farmer with a 


plot of well-sodded ground suitable for 
tlyine ind lined up about fifteen students 
M yf the students were trom the govern 
t spital hue in some measure t 
M \ ]. Buck Major Buck started 
t Jan “ N. D 1 couple of year 
K and wanted to get his private license He 
talked it up and soon some t the patients 
were interested, several doctors, WAC ofhcers 


ivilian workers were a 


amed up ea y trom Farmer May 
ird backya 
lw : week one range (Cub ind 
ind = y w Ac ca would announce 
arrival by flying over the hospital, and 
guia alt interva € 
irm W 1 cor 1 udent 
urp ne day w t Mustang w Dee Bi I 
At " lem Aeronca trainer and 
Xa “ wenty n anded at McKinney. The 
8 0a “ tw “ ¢ 00-tt. landing sp 
which " we'd picked y were ft sid and 
" rport But tha didn’t count There w a fifty-gallon barrel 
»f McKinn y tf gas, ne bricks ind ne cely mann ed 
i found an out-ot police dog | 1 tew inute we saw € 
N | Womack, w dust of an approaching ir, t ging Major 
ind the pliz Buck first student We asked him if 
urpor t 1 buy " 1 afte ¢ war 
, loc nak Hi | W \ I i i w bid 
wa i t \ ing now Ot 
i | } “ 
\ ( ] Ha t 
\l x KY w 


is interested mia tamily plane, one that “ 1] 
carry about four.”” Next a pretty Red Cross 
nurse, Ruth Adams, in uniform, who had a 
bad cold in her head and asked us not to 
take her picture, but said she came from a 
flying family. She has two brothers who fly 
und she said: “I want to learn to fly for the 
same reason I had to learn to drive a car 
When I couldn’t drive I couldn't have the 
car And we're going to buy a plane when 


it’s over.” 


Tulsa, Oklahoma— On Tour with Ton 
knowing how early it is all Sunday morn 
ing, we prayed our way on American Airlines 
earliest flight where Hostess R. Housewrigh: 
awoke us gently with a cuppa strong black 
ind package of chaw. We pow-wowed wit 





TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


New Factory Stocks. Our Specials: 
6.00x6 non-skid, 7.00 x 4, 8.00 x 4 smooth 
4-ply $11.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4. 
8.00-10.00" smooth contours or any tail- 
wheel tire. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime 
Windshields, Dope Fabric, Kollsman-Pio- 
neer Instruments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts 
and Hardware, etc. Rush delivery. Sup- 
plying many of the largest operators at 
lowest prices. 

PLEASE NOTE: We wholesale quanti- 
ties only te commercial operators. Indi- 
viduals please buy from your local op- 
erator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















Aircraft Radio Service 


Aircraft and Engine Inspections 





74 Courtesy Car For Your Conuencence 


* 


C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Instrument Repair 


Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 


Major W. F. Long, Pres. 
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our co-passenger Lt. Elwood Welch about Big 
Chief Airplane and agreed it was probably 
here to stay. Welch has been flying on the 
West Coast for many years, has many hours 
LA papers please note) O. M. “Red” Mosier, 
of American Airlines was on the same flight, 
Oke City bound. 

Tulsa Airport is run by Charlie Short 
Everybody knows that, but few know about 
his Yellow Dog, fewer have met the Indian 
We met no Indians but made the dog house 
Dogs lead a wonderful life. Charlie, too 

Bert Monesmith, assistant manager at Doug 
is- Tulsa, scooted us through the amazing fac 
tory where they turn out A-26’s like butter 
yut of a churn. Ex-bankers, cotton pickers 
wives, pretty dolls, all building on this great 
iirplane. We met J. C. Carroll, test pilot, on 
he flight line and watched Major Dick Cole 
fly over the field so fast our face fell open 
lown to here They should call it the Royal 
Flush. It’s a War Winner, tor sure 

At Spartan Aircraft, we met George Walle: 


who builds the Waller radio line of communi 
cations George was “QOST-ing” with Art 
Pavey, who flies a Beech for the Noble Drill 
ng Corporation of Ardmore, and was about 
¢ busiest radio man we've met. He not only 
builds ‘em, repairs de-bugs” ’em and guaran 
es the job, he is working on some mighty 
fine deals for the postwar period 
We sat in with R. G. Ojers, in the Instru 
ent Division of Spartan, and learned about 
odern methods of instrument overhaul. They 
wt only have instruments for everything but 
inking, they are whippin’ up one that wil 
almost tell us when the ducks are going 
fly south. We ordered one Tom Neal, as 
stant direct said Spartan had an Executive 


ffer the private pilot which would make 


your mouth water, coming right up. And 
Henry Miller, shop co-ordinator, compli 
mented SOUTHERN Fuiicnt for “a fine job of 
iviation news” so we puffed up and left, but 
we'll be back. Just “bye” for now 
Phoenix, Arizona Marjory Hardman 

Well, there are quite some people who would 
ke to have an instrument rating, but here 
sre a few who recently made the grade at 
Southwest Airways under the able guidance 
f Art and Bess Bethancourt: Dick Robbins 
und George Miller, now with American Ai: 
lines; Bernardine King, who is a tower op 
erator here now but is a name familiar 


nany; and Jerry Conley, now completing 
ATC training. Jimmie Barrett, Ted Wide 
mayer, Jack Coyner and L. S. McClain are 
on the verge”! Bob Wilcox wants his private 
ticket so that he can shoot aerial pictures at 
leisure Lory Bolon, Bob Walberg, James 
Lucas, J. L. Rose, James Taze, W. L. Bruce, 
Allen Bragg and Ralph George all aspire to 
hold private licenses. Former instructor Bruce 
Bethancourt is now in the Army Air Corps 
and stationed at Sheppard Field, Texas. Page 
Deuel, who had to “siesta” for a couple of 
months, is up and about again. Pat Sexton, 
Virginia Gray, Carol Benton and Barbara 
Connell, all members of the Mustang Club, 
are flying at night in one of the Cubs be 
longing to Southwest Airways 

C. E. Fowler and Hugh Hutchinson, flight 
nstructors at Marsh & Franklin, may add a 
couple of notches—private tickets now are 
held by Barbara Hartman, William Spritsman, 
W. D. Clark and D. J. Hill. Maury Wilson 
ground instructor, will soon release others as 
prey for pouncing CAA Inspectors LaFeevre 
and Barber! Really not as bad as they 
ound!) Bill Marsh, Hubert Dolap, and 
William Wilcox have kept the big bad boll 
weevils from Cotton’s door and are now busy 
saving vegetables in order to guarantee the 
slogan “‘Food will win the war.” 

“Ben-J” Cahill, of Sky Harbor Air Service, 
always knows all the details of those interest 
ing incidents that are always occurring around 
in airport the size of Sky Harbor. Seems that 
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4 by Bu 


pt\ 


and THOSE are the brakes! 





Lee McWilliams torgot he was in his Lus 
combe rather than an automobile and jammed 
ym his brakes when the airplane taking off, for 
which the control tower had told him to 
watch, appeared suddenly. George Goforth was 
flying Dr. Dan Ferrill’s Culver when the 
locking pins of the landing gear gave ’way o1 
take-off, making the ship skid on its belly 
but causing no injury to the pilot 

Bob Hope and Jerry Colona gave aut 
graph seckers a break when they stopped hers 
A Lockheed 12 belonging to the British West 
Indian Airlines and piloted by First Ofhcer 
McVickar, a former RCAF pilot, landed here 
en route from Trinidad to the Lockheed fac 
tory. Willard Hoaglin, of Hoagland Aircraft 
Motor Company of Glendale, Calif., dropped 
into Phoenix on his way home from an ex 
tensive air tour; itinerary included New York 
ind Canada This little jaunt was made in 
his Fairchi d 24 and took two or three weeks 
Phoenix is now one of the regular stops of 


ve NAT, and the city of Phoenix is behind 


the USO canteen being planned on the field 
The prefabricated hangar now being erected 
it Sky Harbor is nearing completion and soon 
all the “widdle airplanes’’ that now stand out 
in the wind and the rain will have some 
protection. 

Members of the Phoenix squadron of the 
Civil Air Patrol have been busy going on 
search and rescue missions—attending meet 
ings and classes. We have more to live up to 
now that our Wing Commander has been pro 
moted to the rank of Lt. Colonel—congratu 
lations, Col. Frank Beer. Captain Mike 
Mitchell, Ben Cahill and Don Keller went 
to Los Angeles in Don's Waco on business 

The mountains are getting purple—<so it i 
time to go for now. Maybe next time we can 
tell you how the drop tests run on Dave Gold's 


new type parachute succeeded 


Birmingham, Alabama From Edit! 
Wideman—Southern Airways president, Frank 
W. Hulse, and CAP Wing Commander Lt 
Col Harold Wood attended the Oklahoma 
City meeting knowing the kind of meet 
ings Steadham Acker directs they did not 
want to miss the clinic. Hulse recently ac 
cepted an important appointment made by 
Eric Johnston, U. S. Chamber of Commerc 

as member of the Transportation and 
Communication Committee of that organiza 
tion 

Airport toors™ are being conducted for 
the younger generation by Southern Airways 
These tours were offered to Aviation classes 


in the City High Schools To date several 
classes have taken advantage of this opportuni 
ty Ercoupe Tyler Bill, to you) gave twe 


prize demonstrations to the most observant 
members of one of the classes right then 
und there he sold the “winnahs”—well, al 
most! “Doc” Eaddy is now Assistant Manager 
of Southern Airways Airport operation here 
He has an aviation background revving up 
und taking off from the barnstorming days 

Aviation writer Glenn McNeil hied into 
town we hadn’t seen him since the last 
National Air Carnival and he really brought 
accumulated aviation news fron Tennessee 
All Birmingham is agog over the news that 
Paul W. Pate has been appointed superin 
tendent of the newly created Air Cargo de 











Announcing 


NEW CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 


The X-C Computer is essentially a dead reckoning computer 
combined with a log sheet 

The following problems can be worked on the Computer 
1. Determination of Ground Speed being made good on 
a flight. 
Flying 
known speed. 
3. Distance flown in a certain time, at a known speed 
Multiplication, division and proportion problems 
Fuel consumption problems. 


time required to go a given distance, at a 


6. Finding true air speed at different altitudes and 


Price $4.00 with complete 


illustrated instructions. 


temperatures 
Determination of true altitude above sea level 
8. Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversion 


of distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 
nautical miles. 





Attractive Discount 
to 


Legitimate Dealers 











The log sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for 
the pilot, who must devote most of his attention to flying and 
who must keep his navigation log as simple as possible. The 
log sheet is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essential 
for cross-country navigation, so that it need not be com- 
mitted to memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart. 

It is not a substitute for plotting boards, but between the 
hand-held computer and the plotting board. It comes complete 
with leg straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot’s hands for 
99 per cent of the time and having his log sheet available 
when he wants it. 

All you need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec- 


tional map 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 
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partment of Delta In the Delta system’s 


recent report it showed Delta's load factor for 


1¢e month of October was one of the highest 
in the country Colonel Laigh Parker, 
a Delta vice president, is now overseas La 
France stil priorities and such 


Gloria Jean ind accompanist flew int 


Birmingham on the way Northington Gen 
Hospital in Tusca " morale-build the 
recuperating vets the After a “blamed 
good job of os y took off for Texas via 
Delta’s Flight 

Experiences recounted at Birmingham Aero 


Club luncheon by RAF Wing Commander 
Currant hmmm wit a delightful British ac 
cent, too) held members spell bound 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker is heading tl 
guest speaker t mn Eastern Air Lines Day 
at the Aero Club so He is to appear 
f the Municipal En 


at a Danquet that 


ployes Asso. wher ell present Steadhan 
Acker with tl mn nes Merit Trophy 
This trophy is awarded annually by the Assr 

the city en pl v iccon plishing the most 


yutstanding work for Birmingham's benefit 
ver and abov required duties 


Nice work Steadha : 


Eastern Delta and PCA employes have 
determined that t Yule Season shall not be 
too dul if spit ‘ } war “ thev ur 
planning 2 joint ¢ tmas party Se 
they: “Ie'll cake ¢ form of a chicken bar 
becue, dance and beer bust 

Official guest aboard PCA’s Capitaline: 
making its first stop Huntsville Alabama 
1 newly ndde top PCA’s Birming 
1am to. Pittsburs r t were Birmingham 
City Commussior i W Morgan; Lt. ¢ 





THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
pilot 


Individual T Hangars 
First Class Repair Shop 
(A and E Mechanic) 
All Weather Runway 

Flight Instruction 


+e +» 


Planes for Rent 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


. Offi 
—. CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 
DALLAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS 








THE FLYING STANTONS—Captain 
Stanley T. Stanton (center), pilot for 
TWA's Intercontinental Division, and 
his two sons, who are following in 
their father’s footsteps. Lt. |. M. 
Stanton (left), a resident of Platte 
County, Missouri, is an Air Transport 
Command pilot flying with the ATC 
out of India. His brother, James, of 
Clay County, Missouri, is a captain 
in the domestic wing for TWA. Sev- 
enteen years an airline pilot, Captain 
Stanton has logged more than 2,000,- 
000 miles and flown the Atlantic more 
than 100 times. 
TWA Phot 





J]. E. Getzen; State Director ot Aeronautics 


E. W. Stanford; and Miss Marguerite Johnston 
of the Birmingham News This is the first 
commercial air transport to serve Huntsville 
und the localities really turned out In con 
nection with PCA’s inaugural flight Souther: 
Airways dedicated the city-county owned air 
port which it operates there 

Colonel Warner B. Gates was farewelle« 


stvle before his transfer and Birmingham 


Army Air Base welcomes Lt. Col. Clarencs 


I Hodge as new commanding ofhcer. Our 
best wishes go to both of these gallant gentle 
men May all their landings be happy ones 

Kansas City, Missouri by Marion 
Melcher—What! Nothing liquid in my hand! 


After that Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma City 
none of us will ever be quite the same. But 
it was fun—plus the fact that we feel the 
Clinic ironed out some problems 

Kansas City was well represented—as every 
me knew who attended the Clinic tor our 
City Manager, L. P. Cookingham, had some 
and there was no keeping 


thing to say 





John Wilson of NATA off of his feet when 
he found an opening. Bill Ong was seated near 
our good friend from Omaha, Rudy Mueller. 
E. Lee Talman, genial as always, made more 
friends in Oklahoma City, and Dr. Herold ¢ 

Hunt, our superintendent of schools, made a 
point on aeronautical education. 

And just in case you’re wondering why I 
haven’t mentioned any women in the Kansas 
City Unit of the WNAA, it’s ‘cause I was 
catching my breath to say that some of them 
flew down to the Clinic . . like Neva Rea 
and Marie Tracy, and still others of us came 
up on that Kansas City Special on the night 
of the 14th: Willi Williamson, Jewel Stanton, 
Esther Wirthman, Bertha McCartney, Goldie 
Gooding, Eunice Mecaskey’ and your reporter 
Among those we met on the train were: Dick 
Murray, Bill Brown, Ed Johnson, the Morton 
Joneses. And several days later one of our 
notables inquired seriously: Did anyone ever 
find Eunice’s hat? 


Oklahoma City 


ing like hummingbirds on the Capitol lawn, 


x ith helicopters hov er 


long and well-known names scattered around 
like rice in Houston, speakers on “red hot” 

B-29’s at Tinker field 
close enough to touch ‘em . food at the 
officers’ club, so delish waffles in the cof 
fee shop with real butter 
here and here, the National Aviation Clinic 
opened with a fast one-two to the bread 


aviation subjects 


parties here and 


basket, leaving us gasping 
i 

Under the able 

Acker, 800 pairs of ears, by ofhcial count and 


direction of Steadham 
gosh only knows how many others, the Clinic 
gave us words of wisdom from tried and 
true aviation hands with plenty of “can-do 
under their Stetsons. There was a true ex 
change of constructive ideas for now and the 
postwar part of aviation 

Roscoe Turner, Mike Doolin, and Casey 
Jones shook the most hands per capita. Lt. 
General B. K. Yount and Maj. Gen. ¢ R 
Smith gave us Army talk. Brig. Gen. Tom 
Hardin who headed up the ATC Hump sat in 
Jacquelin Cochran, WASP director, said wom 
en were wealthy, wonderful, and smart, 
should be catered to more, and then said 
“I’m not trying to be a feminist.”’ Ain’t that 
just like a lady? 

Some of the builders of planes were there 
Bill Piper, natchally; J. Carlton Ward, Kent 
Bradford, and Lee Smith, Fairchild; Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, and F. T. Kurt, Grumman; John 
E. Canaday and Prentiss Cleaves, Lockheed; 
Eddie Jackson and “Bob” Cantwell, Globe: 








Only the finest of workmanship ... the best of parts 
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Robert Davidson, and T. H. Noonan, Aeron 
ca; ¢ W Beaufort, Beech; Don Flower, 
Cessna; H. C. and J. C. Funk, Funk Aircraft; 
Bill Taylor, Culver; L. H. P. Klotz and R. H 
Washburn, Luscombe 
crystal ball airplane, but better than before.” 
Parties worthy of BIG mention were M: 
and Mrs. T. E. Branifft’s; the officers’ club 
Tinker Field; the Beacon Club; the Country 
Club; and a steak dinner which was inspired 
by Lou Gross, National Aviation Corporation, 
in the Empire Room at the Black. Luscombe’s 


Consensus was: “No 


was par-plus 

John E. Burke, Oke City; “Ray” Ellis, 
Fayetteville; W. C. Garthoeffner, Oke City; 
Edgar Ellis, Claremore; Mr. and Mrs. R. J 
Cardwell, Bryan; L. D. Catlin, Oke City; 
C. H. Green, Bonham; C. R. Jones, New Or 
leans; and L. H. King of Chickasha, all had 
their ears tuned to the Airport Management 
speeches, especially; so did Charlie Short, 


Tulsa. Dudley M. Steele led the speakin’. 
James C. Welsch, Consolidated, San Diego, 
and Les Bowman, Ft. Worth, had chow and 
a pow-wow. O. M. “Red” Mosier congratu 
lated George Haddaway on his big drum, 
(given to George as Chief Tom-Tom beater) 
Joseph Mitchener, Orangeburg, and Fay 
Thomas, Detroit, remembered the Cleveland 
Air Races together. . R. T. Goodwin, Shell 
Oil Company, won second prize at the chow 
line (the writer won first by stealing Jim 


Wheeler's lunch). , Julian Freeman flew 
to Dallas and back ome AM. . . Dick 
Bromberger, Sensenich, and Weldon Williams, 
Air Associates, looked wise. . . . R. B. Kenty, 


Air Associates, heard a cute joke, at least he 
was laughing considerable, so was Fred Bar 
tholomew, Supply Division, Inc 

Wm. Breedlove, Lubbock, was on the pro 
gram; Charles Runyon, Pratt & Whitney; Ken 
J. Boedecker, Wright Aeronautical; D. H. 


Hollowell, Continental; Howard Olsen, Ranger 
Aircraft, and Robert Miller, Menasco, were 
the “engine men” Frank Hulse, South- 
ern Airways, Birmingham — always busy. 
. . . L. A. Vilas and Colonel Earle Johnson 
talked the success of CAP . Vilas is back 
at Pyle-National in Chicago. . .. L. L. Schroe- 
der, St. Paul, and Sheldon B. Steers, Mich., 
asked questions on the floor and gave answers 
to the eaget-listeners on the subject of state 
legislation. Frank Say met a _ million 
friends. .. . K. E. Van Scoy, Butler Brothers, 
answered ©. A. Morard’s (Aircraft Steel) 
question on “when are we going to eget 
hangars” with “you tell me.” 

J. A. Wooten, American Airlines, tossed 
fresh spinach at the press and promised to 
“leave the garbage where it’s grown,” if food 
is shipped via air in pretty cellophane bags, 
without sand and grit. . . . John Paul Jones, 
Des Moines, said CAA rules must be relaxed, 








AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


PILOT 
EQUIPMENT 
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INSTRUMENT REPAIRS 


Affiliates at: 


CHARLOTTE 


TT, 
cet, 
a" CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
MIAMI 


NASHVILLE 


?- ENGINE PARTS 


¢ MECHANICS’ 


we TOOLS 


MAGNAFLUXING 


ORLANDO 











Aviation Accident 
Hospital and Medical Expense 


Publie Liability 
Property Damage 
Passenger Liability 


W. M. McDONALD 


Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 





Ruiction Jusurance 


e GROUND COVERAGES 


from 237/4% to 4% 


e Ground and Crash Coverage 
from 9'/2% to 132% 


12 Months—$30.00 
$ 5,000—$46.00 


$10,000—$66.81 


Write for information on limits, 
rates and coverages. 


AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Premiums financed 6 Months—1%% 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Fort Worth, Texas 


$5,000.00 
500.00 








Aircraft Financing 


FINANCE RATE: 
e SPECIAL FINANCING 


e Ground and Crash Insurance 


Write, wire or phone for detailed infor- 


mation, stating type of financing desired. 


AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


W. M. McDonald, Vice President 
Municipal Airport 


6 % 


WHOLESALE 
FLOOR PLAN 


DEMONSTRATOR 
TRADE IN 
REPAIRS, ETC. 


from 92% to 132% 


Insurance placed with Nationally 
known insurance companies, using 
standard rates and coverages. 


Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 
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Make YOUR Repairs OUR Business 


: penne Aviation 
Jac. 
TWO OPERATIONS TO SERVE YOU 


MUSTANG FIELD* 

N. W. Highway at Abrams 
P. O. Box No. 548, S. M. U. 
Phone T-3-2878 
Dallas, Texas 
*Land at Mustang 




















LOVE FIELD* 
Hangar 10 
P. O. Box No. 7172 
Phone D-4-2365 
| Dallas, Texas 


*Closed to Civilians 








OUR REPAIR 
SHOP 


INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRS 


at Love Field is given immediate 
equipped to com 


i . ae . attention by an airline 
pletely overhaul your instrument repair 


engine or plane . specialist 





Scott Tail Wheels and parts ready for delivery now. 


When in Dallas MAKE “MUSTANG” YOUR PORT OF CALL 








parking meters would be unnecessary if drivers 
had as many restrictions to overcome as 
pilots. Bill Mara spoke of regulation as avia- 


tion’s cross. . . . Charles Rhyne won the 
championship as a Badger fighter; don’t ask 
us why. ... John Wilson said 95 per cent of 


the aviation industry is private flying, yet 
60 per cent of the public’s money is spent on 
uirline airports 
It was the best conference yet . . . more 
people, more work, and lots of hangar flying 
more things to see, like the hot shot 
freight that left Tinker Field and the amount 
»f “polock pop” to be found in a dry state 
. simply amazin’ - put it on your 1945 
calendar—NOW! 


Dallas Everybody tripped up 
the Indian Territory to check on items cookin 
for the aviation gang. Not mentioned in Okc 
City above were: Major Bill Long, Dallas 
Aviation School; Hart Bowman, city director 
of Aviation; Melvin D. Miller, VP, Ameri 
can Airlines; Jack Story, Guiberson; Buck 
Rowe, Gulf Oil; John E. Williams, Melrose 
Hotel; Bill Campbell, Weatherby-Campbell; 
Ed Keller, Aviation department, Magnolia; 
Jimmy McGill, Don McCann, Air Associates 
R. L. Bowman and Mary Royce, CAP; Bill 
Rychly, Southwest Airmotive; Sandal Dailey 
and Polly Sherwood, the press, George R 
Clay, Texas Pre-Fab; B. J Anthis, Goodyear 
ind others. SOUTHERN FLIGHT was there in a 
large way, George Haddaway, publisher and 
editor; Tom Ashley, managing editor; Lucien 
Zacharoff, international aviation writer; E. H 
Pickering, air transport; Milt Baldwin, air 
ports, and Tony Hagmann, thisa and thata 


That’s what we call coverage 
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YOUR AIRPLANE 








FINANCE INSURE 


YOUR AIRPLANE 


@ Low Cost @ Low Rates 

e Fast Service e@ Broad Coverage 

@ Repair Loans @ Cash or Repair Settlements 

@ Convenient Terms @ Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 


sails” -_ : 


_ OlVvi SION | OF AIRCREDIT. INC. 


——w 07 -rei-2 i a — AIRCRAFT INSU RORS 













GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 





Write, wire or phone — all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


6-1164 — Day and Night Phones — 7-5450 


Yes » « « Weare pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 















SOUTHERN FLIGHT 




















We don’t know how busy an ordinary bee is, but the bee 
we have in our bonnet is very busy. It’s buzzing with the 
idea that what the owners of private and commercial planes want 
today is the fastest kind of maintenance service with the maximum 


of efficiency. We've had that idea for a long time and so well has 













it been put into practice that planes are coming to our shops from 
the four corners of the United States—from Central America, from 
South America, and from Alaska. All over Southwest’s finely 
equipped shops there is the hum of busy men—expert craftsmen 
turning out high precision engine, airframe, instrument, propeller, 
radio and accessory work. Yes, Southwest Airmotive has put ex- 
perience to work, to give civilian aviation the fastest, most efficient 


service being done in America today! 






K. P. Koelling pilots this Howard DGA NC 26334 for the Premier 
Oil Company, Longview, Texas. When business of the company 
calls officials on frequent trips te New Y ork and all parts of Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Oklahoma, the Howard is in A-l fly- 
ing condition and ready to go, through service and maintenance 





in Southwest Airmotive shops. 


wes pstive 


COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


LOVE FIELD ° DALLAS, TEXAS 







































Worth as 


says Milt 


Vice Pres- 


“a 

Our experience in New England 
over a period of years emphasizes 
the value of every pound of in- 
creased pay load. Each pound of 
unnecessary weight saved can mean 
that much more for passengers and 
cargo. For example, one pound of 
excess weight on the Boston-New 
York run, operated with 24-pas- 
senger DC-3’s on hourly schedules, 
could cost Northeast as much as 


$503.00 a year.” 
: h 


Representatives in New York + Chicago . Detroit 


Ren pee 


“Ane ound 
Much 


Hoi "7 
vear to NEA, 


on H. Anderson 


of Operations No 


— 
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Boots Nuts Save Up to 60 Lbs. Per Plane 


Lighter, tougher, Boots step up cargo 
capacity. 

Meet all specifications of government avia- 
tion agencies. 

Standard fastenings on all post-war com- 
mercial ships. 

Wartime standard nuts on all types of 
planes- -fighters, bombers, transports. 
Can be used again and again—yet self- 
locking grip never slips. 


“Outlast the plane.” 


Motion Picture—“All Work And NoPlay"— 16mm. 


sound—30 minutes. Write for information. 


"@4 SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. V 


Indianapolis . los Angeles . Konsas City ° 













BOOTS STEEL ANCHOR NUT 


(W2S +8-32) The comparable fibre nut 
is 151.2%, heavier than this all-metal, 
steel self-locking nut. 


S 





Actual weights of over 250 dif- 
ferent self-locking nuts used in 
aircraft, comprehensively re- 
viewed for the convenience of 
aircraft designers, engineers, 
operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel, Copy will be sent you, 
free, on request. 





Dollas 


Toronto . Montreal . Vancouver 























